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HISTOKY OF THE MODEKN STYLES 

OF 


ARCHITECTURE. 


BOOK IV. 

RiNMJLAND. 


INTBODUCTION. 

To write a coiisecnitive history of tlic Renaisstuice styles in Great 
Hritaiii is pcrhajis iiioi*e diflienlt than it is with regard to those of 
any other eountry of Euroj)e. Not beeaiisc tluj examples arc 'few or 
far between, nor because they have not been examined with care or 
]mhlished in detail; but on account of tlic devious and uncertain jiath 
their architects have followed, and the general absence of any lix(^d 
prin(‘i])les to guide them in their design, or any certain aim to whi(;h 
they were persistently stri\ing to attain. The dilliculty is furthen* 
aggravated at ju’esent by the architectural world being divided into 
two hostile camps—the Classical and the Medueval—following two 
entirely different systems of design and actuated by antagonistic 
pi’inciples. It becomes in consequence difficult to write calmly and 
dispiissionately in tlie midst of the clamour of contending parties, and 
not to be humed into opposition by the unreasoning theories that are 
propounded on botli sides. 

The steps by which the Englisli were induced to adopt tliti 
Classical styles were slower and more uncertain than those which 
preceded its introduction into the other countries of western Europe. 
They clung longer to their Gothic feelings, and submitted to the 
tmmmels of Classical Art far more unwillingly than their neighbours. 
It is, in fact, almost literally true that Inigo Jones^ was the earliest 
really Classical architect in England, and he was born the year before 
Vignola died, and was only three years old when Palladio finished his 
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* Born 1572; dird 1652. 
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career. The foundations of St. Peter’s were laid a full century before 
we had a. Classical building of any kind in this counti’y; and the 
Esciurial and the Tuileries had been long inhabited before we thought 
it necessary to try to rival them. 

The tejiching, however, of Classical literature in our schools, and 
the example of the Continent, at last took effect. And when once an 
architect presented himself capible of producing designs in the new 
style, and exhibiting siKJcimens in all their fashionat)le proixn’tions, 
it became the rage with ns, as it was on the (.'Ontiuent; and our 
anccstois out-lTeroded Herod in the strict classicality of their useless 
porticoes and the j)Ui*ity with which they used the Orders, wholly 
irrespetitive either of climate or situation : all this being only too sure 
a proof how little true feeling they at that time had for Art, and how' 
(!omj)letely they had lost the knowledge of the fiist priiicii)les tliat 
ought to guide an ai‘(;hite(it in the prcparation of his designs. 

In England, as in all other countries of modern PkirojK), the arts 
followed in the same track as literatnrc, only that here they lagged more 
l»ehind, and Classical forms and feelings are found in all our literary 
productions long before their influence was felt in Art. When once, 
however, Anihitef^tnre fell faiily into the trap, she Inx^amc meu’e 
ensla>’(;d to the niles of the dead art than literature ever was, and 
has hitherto found it impossible to recover her liberty, while her now 
(Muancipat/ed sister roams at large exulting in her freedom. Still, it 
is impossible to rcad sucli a poem as SfKJiiser’s ‘Faery Queen,’ and not 
to see that it is the expression of exacitly the sauKj feeli?igs as those 
whi<^h di<!tated siK^li designs as Aiidley End or Wollaton. The one 
is a Christian Romance of the Middle Ages, interlarded with (Hassical 
names and ill-undei-stood allusions to heathen gods and goddesses— 
the othem are Gothic palaces, plastercd over with Corinthian pilastei’s 
and detjiils Aviiich represent the extent of knowledge to which men of 
taste had then rcached in realising the gi’catness of Roman Art. 

It w'ould he dillicnlt to find two works of Art designed more 
essentially on the same principles than Milton’s ‘Paradise Lost’ and 
AVreii’s St. Paul’s Cathedral. The Bible narrative, trans}X)scd into 
the form of a Greek ei)ic, recpiircd the genius of a Milton to make it 
tolerable; but the splendour of even his powers does not make us less 
regrct that he had not poured forth the poetry with which his heart 
was swelling in some form that would have freed him from the 
trammels which the jiedantry of his age imposed upon him. What 
the Iliad and the Shield werc to Milton, the Pantheon and the Temple 
of Peatjc were to Wren. It was necessary he should try to conceal 
his Christian (dinn^h in the guise of a Roman temple. Still the idea 
of the (•hristian cathedral is always prc^sent, and reapjieam in eveiy 
form, hut so, too, does that of the Heathen temple ;—two coiiflictiTig 
t‘lements in contact,—neither sulxluing the other, but making their 
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<Usc?ord 80 apparent as to destroy to a very considemble extent the 
beauty citlicr would possess if separate. 

The sonorous prose of Johnson finds its exact countcrpai*t in the . 
ponderous productions of Vanbrugh, and the elegant Addison finds 
his reflex in the con’ect tameness of Chaml>ers. The Adamses tried 
to reproduce what they thought was pui*ely Classical Art, with the 
earnest faitli with which Thomson Indieve^l he was reproducing 
Virgil’s (leorgies when he wrote tlic ‘ Seasons.’ But helx^ our parallel 
ends. The poets had exhausted every form of imitation, and longed 
for “fresh fields and pastui’es new,” and in the beginning of this 
(century wholly freed themselves from the chains their ])mieces8ors 
iiad ] "ided themselves in W'' iring ; but, just when the anrhitwts 
might liave done the sjime, 8tuart practically discjovered and re\ ealed 
to his countrymen the iKiauties of Onjek Art. Homer and SopluK?les 
had long l)een familiar to us ;—the Parthenon and the Temple on the 
Ili.ssus were new. The pexits had luul the distemjx.T; the aivhitects 
had still to ^kiss through it; and for fifty long years the pillarn of 
the Parthenon or the Ilissiau Temple adorned churtjhes and gaols, 
museums aTu.1 maga/dues, shop fronts and city gates—everything and 
eveiywhere. At last a reaettion set in ag*ainst this ahsurdity ; not-, 
alas! towards fi’eedom, but towards a bondage as deej>, if not so 
degi'adiug, as tliat from which the enslaved minds of the public had 
just been emancipated. If the (livek was incongruous, it was aC least 
elegant and relined. The (lothic, though so Ixiautiful in itself, is 
hardly more in a(;(!ordauce with the feelings and tastes of the nine¬ 
teenth century, and is entiixdy deficient in that jmrit-y and in the 
higher elements of the Art to which the Grei^ks had attained, and to 
which we were fast a]i|)roaching wlien the flo(xl-tide of pseudo- 
Mediieval Art set in and overwhelmed us. 

At the same t ime, however, we must not overlook the fact that the 
(lothit; revival in this country is mainly an ecclesiastical movement, 
and the real hold it has upon tlic people arises from their religious, 
not from their artistic- feelings, and must be judgwl of jiccordingly. 
The four centuries which elaj)sed Ixitween the Crusadi*.s and the 
Reformation were not only the ])eri(Kl of the Church’s greatest ascend¬ 
ency and glory, but they were those during which tlie Gothic style 
was invented and prevailed. All of our cathedrals but one, and nine- 
tenths of our churches in towns, ninety-nine in a hundred in country 
I)arishes, ai*e in this style. The clergy, no doubt, look bfick with 
regret to those halcyon days when their jiower was su]>reme and 
undisputed, and, wliilc longing to bring them bac;k again, are justified 
in pleading that the style in which those churches were built, in 
which our forofathem ])rayed, and wdiudi ai’c associated with all our 
own religious feelings, is that style in wdn(?h nil ecclesiastical edifices, 
at least, should still be erecUnl. If tlu? (Minrc-h of tlie present day is 
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the Siime as that of the thiiicenth century, they are right. But if the 
world has progressed since then, it is dangerous that the Church 
should lag so long behind, and nearly certain that the laity will not 
long he content with so retrograde a movement. Should this prove to 
l)e the case, the result will he that we shall have two antagonistic} 
stjles of Art in tliis country : one ecclesiastical and retrograde, the 
other lay and progressive, and a conflict may arise which must confuse 
all true principles of Art and prove fatal to any projK}!’ development 
of either style. 

The truth is, it requires very little knowledge of Art to know 
that both Classic and (lothic imitations must be wi’ong;—that any 
Art which is essentially false in its priiKjiples, and which depends on 
mere copying and not on thought for its effect, must be an absurdity. 
But the ])ublic do not see this, and the instaiKic of literature does not 
ap|)ear to them quite a logicnil pirallel. Nor is it for with us a 
]H)em is a i>laything. It does not cost more to print one moulded on 
the Creek Epos than it does one modelled after Dante, or one which 
is ineixily the outpouring of a heart too full to cjontain its imaginings. 
No one need buy unless they like it, and many live and die without 
giving the subjecit a sei’ious thought, or caring for litcratui’c at all, 
ex(?epting at the utmost as the amusement of a passing hour. But 
the case is widely different when we come to an ait, the pixiductions 
of whit}h are not only ornamental, but useful at the same time, and 
indeed indisixiiisiible to our existence, in this climate at least. From 
the highest to the lowest all men must spend money in the production 
of Aix}hitectural Art. Our comfort and our convenience are affected 
by it every day of our lives ; our health, and not infrequently our 
wealth, is at the meivy of the architect. Though w^e could tolerate 
and be amused with a poem which is an almost undetectable forgery, 
we cannot live in a temple or a cathedral, and the gloom of a feudal 
castle and the aiTangemcnts of a monastery are equally foreign to our 
taste. It is, no doubt, easier to cnqiloy a clerk to copy details out of 
books than to set oneself to invent them; and it is a great relief to 
timid minds to be able to shelter themsehes under the shield of 
authority ; but laziness or timidity is not the quality that ever pro- 
du(}ed anything great or good in Art; and till men are prepared to 
work and think for themselves, the study of Aiehitectuie in England, 
though it may be intei’csting as a i^ychological or historical problem, 
(}an never rise to the dignity of an illustration of that noble art. 

Only one other point requires to be noticed before going into 
detail on English Renaissance Art. It was hinted in the Introduction 
to this volume that, during the period of the Renaissance, Architecture 
ceased to 1x3 a study among the upper classes, and generally became the 
ocxnipation of a very small, and frequently a lower and less educated. 
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eUiss of men than those who occupied themselves with litcnitnre. This 
is, (lerhaps, more strictly applicable to England than to any othci* 
country. Not to be a scholar to a greater or less extent has always 
l>een a reproach to an English gentleman. To Ihj an artist, on the 
other hand, is to Ikj et^ccntric and exceptional among the nj>)x*r classes ; 
and proficiency in Art is almost as great a repro:udi to a gentleman as 
deficiency in literary knowledge is and always has been. 

This was more or less the ciise with all the nations of the Continent, 
hilt was more ajiparent in England tlian elsewhere. It has been 
remarked above that, during the Middle Ages, not only the nobility 
and gentry occupied themselves with Art, but that the bishojis, and 
all (*’ isses of the clergy, from the highest to the lowest, looked upon 
Arehitecture as the master art, and considered a knowledge of it as 
lieing as indispensable to an educated gentleman as a knowledge of 
Latin is now. When, however, in the reign of Queen Elizalieth, 
learning became more generally diffused, and a knowledge of the 
c;lassic.s indisiHiiisable, the Arts ceased to be part of a gentleman’s edu- 
(ration ; and this has continued so till a very recent date indecvl, though 
connoisseiii’ship might cccasionally lie considered fashionable. Huch 
knowledge of any ai't as niiglit enable a gentleman to practise it in the 
same manner as he might write vci’ses or compose an essay wai wholly 
unthought of. Aixihitecture was first relegated to buildei’s, whose only 
business it was to produce the greatest e.vteni* of accommodation, and 
the greatest amount of cfTect, compitible with the least possible price. 
When by this priK^ess it had sunk into the abyss of Jacobean art, it 
was res(.:ued from this depth of degradation, and taken up by a higher 
and better class of minds, but always has been followed as a trade or 
profession for the sake of its ^Kicmniary emoluments ; and, with the 
rarest possible exceptions, never practised from a mere love of the art, 
or from an innate desire to produce beauty. Nor arc the architeists to 
blame for this. A poet or piinter can realise his di’cams at his own 
cost, and give them to the public as he creates them. An architect 
cannot work without a jjatron; and when the uj^iier classes are not 
imbued with a love of Art, and have not the knowledge sufficient to 
enalde them to apijreciate the beautiful, the architect must be content 
to stei’cotyiH.? the taste of Ids employera, or to starve. When the taste 
of the puldic in Architec;ture is as low or as mistaken as it has long 
been, the highest class of minds will not devote themselves to it; and 
till they do so, and, far more than this, till the public thoroughly 
appreciate its importance, and master its essential principles, the ai't 
will certainly never recover the position it occupied during the Middle 
Ages, still less that which it occupied in Egypt or in Greece. 

[The Renaissance in Enuland. —In its general scope this 
introductory chapter is, like all our author’s wiitings, signalised by 
sound sense and clever generalisajbion ; but there are i)ortions of it 
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which, although in thcii* very excess of earnestness they cannot but 
set the reader thinking to advantage, must nowfidays 1)0 accepted only 
subject to further explanation. One view of the way in which the 
Revived Classic of Italy was introduced into England, with what 
measure of success it eventually obtained, is this. Kang Charles the 
Firat was on the throne when Inigo Jones brought over the ne>v style, 
llis so-called Han(|ueting House at Whitehall is familiar to everyone 
(Plate 105); and it is well understood that it was built as part of an 
intended groat j)alace for the sovereign (Plates 10J and 104). A more 
[a'oinising beginning for the English Renaissance could scarcely have 
been designed. But ])olitics interfered. The story of the conflict 
of ])]*inci]ilii l»etween the king and the ixjople need not l)e told here. 
The king and his princijiles passed to extinction from one of the 
windows of that very Banqueting House; and the graces incidental 
to monarchy gave ])lace to the grim puritanismof a fanatical democracy, 
with which such a thing as ArcJiitec-tural Art could find no favour at all. 
'Pime wore on dismally enough ; and when at lengtli the amenities of 
life came to the front again under the a>gis of a new monarchy—bad as 
it was—it need scarcely be said that the su]>])ly of arcliitectiiral skill in 
a (country so isolated fi’om the rest of Euro]xi was very limited indeed, 
(jven if the demand had not been equally small. But a gmiter demand 
unex]Xictedly arose; London was to a large extent suddenly destroyed 
by fire. The cathedral aiid a crow'd of other ancient churches were in 
ruins. Who was to rebuild them ? The citizens speedily rebuilt their 
warehouses and dwellings ; and fortunately they saw their \vay to find 
the money for new churches and a new cathedral; but what about 
architects ? It is very much to the cmlit of the national sense of pride 
in the j)ro])rieties that goml art seems to liave k^en insisted iqion by 
those wdio w'eixi able to s]x)ak for the jKiople at large. But it is (juite 
clear that there w^erc no professional architects to be had of such 
standing and reputation as to claim the public confidence; and an 
amateur came forward. This Avas Dr. Wren, a scientific scholar of 
some distinction, Avho—strangely enough—Avas possessed of a most 
remarkable aptitude for architectural design, which for many years 
he had made a hobby. Tlirough the advantages of his scientific and 
social connection (he Avas the iiephcAV of an unconquerable old bishop 
Avho had Avithstood the Puritan authorities AAuth unexampled vigour, 
and Avas now at hxst triumphant), combined Avitli his artistic knoAvledge 
and mechanical skill, he succeeded, as cvei*yoiio knoAvs, in so speedily 
and so successfully commanding recognition as a practical architect, 
that (as our author truly says), ‘Mio building of importance Avas 
ci’ccted during the last forty years of the scA-enteenth century of AA^hich 
he Avas not the architerit.” The results of his laboura arc still amongst 
the most cherished examples of English building ; men of great ability 
folloAved him ; and this is the story of the advent of Renaissance 
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architecture in England. To what extent and in what particular 
manner tliis very pcculuir process of origination affected at the tunc, or 
still affects, the artistic merits of modern English architecture os a 
whole, is one of the most interesting problems of historical criticism. 
That Wren must have been endowed by nature with lutistie iirchi- 
teetiiral genius of an unusually high order seems to be certain; for 
the graceful proixirtious of his designs are acknowledged by all master’s 
of the art; Imt how far his want of original ti-aining imiy have been 
resitonsible for the establishuient, by the aid of his scieiitilic ingenuity, 
of that pnretia* of countei’feit construction, so vei’)' notable in St. Paul’s, 
which has ever since been the bane of our national architecture, is a 
(|nestn;;i which it is difficult to evade. 

It seems to lx; our author’s ojiinion that in the Middle Ages every 
m;Iesiastic of any }X)sitiun was instructed in Aiehitecture, and that 
many laymen of rank took almost an eijnal interest in it. lie also 
a[>iK;ai's to suggest that since the age of Elizabeth the practue of the 
art has fallen into the infoi’ior hands of mere craftsmen, who follow it 
“ as a trade or piefession, for the siike of its peuniary emoliunents,” 
to the (legnidation of its dignity. Here the most intelligent and 
ex|)m'ien(’ed class of his I’eaders will a-rtainly not bo able to agiw with 
him. It is not possible that the design (»f the gmit Mediiuval 
cathedriils, or their construction, could in any d(!grce have been the 

handiwork of mere theologusil dignitaries.who had (luitc ■ enough 

to do, then as now, to carry on their owir professional duties and 
to further their own advancement—although no doubt the practical 
aivhiteet may have fre^piently ks;n found in the cloister. Neither is 
then; any (wideiice to show that the amateur in the Middle Ages wiw any 
moa' heli>fnl in the ai’chitoct’s pnictical work than he is in our own day. 
'I'lie artistic design of a building is, and always has been, an intellectual 
ojieration of such a high character that nothing short of 8iKx;ial training 
can by any means achieve success; and this indisputable fact furnishes 
the mimn tfeln, not for the architectural profession alone, but for the 
whole group of the jwofessions which surround it. The condition of 
c.nltnre must be low indeed in these days w’herever the jxirson who is 
“ his own architect” has not a very great fool for his client.—E d.] 
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TRANSITION STYLE. 

.1558. James I. 


To this chapter, as we have begun all previous ones, by treating 

of Ecclesiastical Ai’chitecture first, would be plunging too much in 
median res^ inasmuch as in England no clmrch was erected of the 
smallest pretension to arcliitectuml design between the Reformation 
and the Gi*eat Fire of .London in lG6f>, with the solitaiy exception of 
the small church in Covent Gaidcn erected by Inigo Jones in 1631. 
The fact is, that the Catholics of the Middle Ages had left us an 
inheritance of churehes more than doubly sufficient for the wants of 
the Reformed communities w'hich succeeded them ; and it is only now, 
wdien the demand foi* church accommodation has overtaken the 
supply, that we should be glad if many of those which, in Elizabeth’s 
time, were deserted and left to fall to ruin, could bo reappropriated to 
their original purposes. In the earlier part of the Renaissance period 
this was so entirely the case, that but for the Fire of London, in 1666, 
we should be obliged to wait till some time in the eighteenth centuiy 
before we could find any churches worthy of notice in an architectural 
history. 

[The Dignity of Ecclesiastical Akt. —^The reason why in all 
Architectuml history the leading position has to be assigned to Religious 
Art, ought to be appreciated as a point of criticism. What the world 
may come to when a gixiat many more generations of scientific tliinkere 
liuve had their way with it, is a question not to be answered ; and how 
far human nature exhibits strength or w'eakiiess in mattera of its senti¬ 
mental beliefs or ceremonial observances need not be discussed ; but the 
fact certainly is that up to the present date no nation of any importance 
or any approximation to culture has ever existed without manifesting 
that special reverence for ideas of the divine, of whatever order, wliich 
leads to the employment of monumental building in the form of temples 
of worship. In other words, the constniction of religious edifices has 
invariably claimed primaiy attention, and this from the earliest begin¬ 
nings dowm to the latest developments of human enterprise. The hict is 
perhaps the more remarkable when it is considered that such stnictures 
have always been devoid of utilitarian service; but it is this perfect 
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independence of ordinary purposes which so much accentuates the 
monumental principle. The temple is not in any way a house for 
humanity; it is a shrine for divinity. The most powerful couquciw, 
the most arbitrary governor, the most wealthy and the most proud, all 
enter it in awe. It is the House of Deity ; and, even ff the Pritist be 
disavowed, the Deity remains. The church, therefore, claims cveiTwhere 
t-o be ixjgardcd as a monument, and not a house. It follows that Art 
shall Ikj B|)ecialiy employed to render inoi'C inonumential, most monu¬ 
mental accoi’ding to circumstances, an edifice of this chanujter; and 
consecrated building brings with it consecrated Art. In our own some¬ 
what prosaic times all tliis remains true; and even in the bnind new 
caties of America the brand aew chnrehcs arc still the local monuments. 
The Religious Art of modern as of ancient cjommnnities is necesstirily 
therefore a tiling apart from Seculiir Art, and standing on higher ground. 
Amongst other considerations, it is on this basis that the Gothic Revival 
was able to take such a finn hold upon the public mind in England with 
reference to ecclesiastical work, wliile it so entirely failed in secular. 
There is no rule, however, without its exceptions, and there have been 
certain religious sects with whom, as an article of faith, it has Inien 
held that all religious art is a snare. This attitude is of courec a mere 
reaction from the otherwise univei’sal custom, and it has never iic(iuii*ed 
any serious significxince; tlie instincts of humanity have been against it. 
It is to he jmrticjularly remarked at the present day that what used to ho 
(jailed the “ Meeting-houses ” of the Piiiitan bodies in England arc in 
almost all cases being designed and more or less cmhellisliod on tlie sjimo 
model as the ohurehes. Even the woi'shippei's whose boast it is almost 
fiiiiatically to denounce the insignia of the Ages of Faith cixn bow their 
heads in uninciuiriiig reverence before the same symbols of supia-stit ion 
wlicn these arc only the accepted ornaments of a temple of their 
own.— Ed.] 

Though the examples of Secular Art are infinitely more numerous and 
inqxirLant in this early period, it is extremely difficult to fix a date when 
Classical details or Classical feelings firel began to jirevail. It certainly 
was not in the early years of Elizabeth’s reign, though she ascended the 
throne in 1558, only six yearn before Michael Angelo’s death. Leicester’s 
buildings at Kenilworth, and her own at Windsor—wherever, in fact, 
English, arcliitects w^ere employed—show signs of deviation from the 
purer Gothic types, but nothing to indicate the direction in which Art 
was tending; and it is probable that, after all, the firet introduction 
of the style is really to be ascribed to two foreigners. One of these, 
Giovanni di Padua, it is said, was employed at Tjongleat and Holrahy, 
and seems to liave been induced to visit this country by Ileniy VIII., 
though whether as an architect or in any other cajjacjity is not quite 
clear. The other, Theodore Haxc or Havenius of Cleves, was the 
architect of Caius College, Cambridge, erected Ixjtween the years 1505 
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t&'l- Gate of Honoor, Cains Cullege, Cambridge. From a Piiutograpb. 

and 1571, wliioh is certainly the most complete specimen of Classical 
Art which was at that time to ha seen in England. 

Tlie Iniildings of the College itself are generally in Elizabethan Cothi(!, 
wdth only the veiy smallest possible taint of Classicality ; but the gate¬ 
ways are adorned with Classical detiiils to an extent very unusual in that 
age. The principal and most beautiful is the Gate of Honour, erected 
in 1574, and is one of the most pleasing as well as one of the most 
advanced si)eciineiis of the cai’ly Renaissance in England. Altliougli its 
aixjh is slightly j>oiuted, and the details far from being pure, the general 
design is very perfect. Owing to its gmiter height and variety of out¬ 
line, it groups much more pleasingly with modern buildings tlian many 
of the more purely Classical Triumidial aixilics which since that time 
have adorned most of the capital cities of Europe. Theic arc some other 
pirts of the College, also, which show details of the same class, though 
not so complete in style as this. 

There arc besides this seveml very pleasing specimens of Renaissance 
Art at Cambridge, and some also at Oxford—though more at the former, 
which seems at that period to liave had an accession of prosj)erity whicli 
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enaWod l.o. to overUkc in a gmtt deg«>o her richer and more vencmble 
rival Tlie ChaiKil, especially the west front, of St. 1 etcr s College is one 
„f the lH3st siicimens of the art at Cambrid^, but perhai« tto 
pleasins is the quadi-angle of Clam College, which exhibits the EngMi 
Domestic .Vmhitectum of that age with and than 

almost am- other example that can be named. The older buildings seem 
to have been burnt down in lf.-2b, but no steys were token to mbmld 
them till more tlmn a centuiy aftenvards, in lO.W ndien the p^nt 
(lUiKlramrle was commenced. It is internally loO ft. long by 111 ft. 
broad Though sti-onglv marked horizontal lines prevail evei-ywhere, the 
vertiea- inode"of a«»ntuatioii is also pi-eservcd, and both are found here 
in exa. tly those proportions wnieh indicate the interior aiTangemcnts ; 


ill 111 ilio size iiiid decora¬ 
tion of the windows arc 
also in ^ood taste and in 
|M.‘rfcf*t kc(‘i)iiiir with the 
flcst illation of thchnildinjjc. 

Another i»leusin<? cx- 
iiinplc is to he found in the 
north and south fronts of 
Neville’s Court in Trinity 
(’oilers which were nearly 
coinjilcted when their 
founder died, in 1015. 
'riicy are ]Kirtially shown 
in Wood(!iit No. 1^<1, 
further on. Though tlie 
ii|)|K'r storeys are not so 
varied or so etlaitively 
hi’okeii as those of Clare, 
Lh(; arcade IxjIow is a very 
[ileasin<>: feature, rarely 
found in English, though 



155. Court of Clare ColleRc. From Pugiu's ‘ Memorials of 
Cambridge.' 


SO common in Italian and Spanish buildings 


of an earlier age. 

At Oxford the most admiml example of this age is the Garden-front 
of St. John’s College, ascribed to Inigo Jones. It was commenced in 
loai, and finished in four yeara ; but so essentially Gothic ai*e all its 
details, that it requires careful seratiny and no small knowledge of style 
to feel assured that it does not belong to the Tudor jxjriod. The front 
of the building, however, towards the courtyard tells the stoiy of its age 
much more clearly, lieing slightly more advanced than the buildings in 
Neville’s Court, Cambridge, just alluded to. Its details are similar, 
though on a smaller scale, to those of the Hospital at Milan (Woodcut 
No. 75), the Castle at Toledo, and the house of Agnes Sorel at Orleans 
(Woodcut No. 122), though only introduced into England a century 
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after they had been used on the continent of Europe, and then almost 
furtively, being confined to courtyards and iiiterioi’s, while the exterior 
of the building was assimilated to the older and more tnily Englisli 
forms of Art. 

A more celebrated exami)le is the Gateway of the Schools at Oxford, 
designed by an architect of the name of Thomas Holt, and erected iiboiit 
1012. The whole of the rest of tlie qmidrangle-—the eiX3ction of whicli 
is due to the munificence of Sir Thomas Bodley—is of the debased Gothic; 



Plan of Longleat House.J From Britton.* 


of the age ; ® but, as at St. John’s, an example of the Olassical taste then 
coming into vogue is introduced internally. The iwrtal is in couse<]nenec 
decorated with the five Orders piled one over the other in the usual 
succession, according to the Titruvian precept; the lowest being Tuscan, 
the next Doric, over that comes the Ionic Oi-der, and then the Corinthian! 
The Composite finishes this part of the design, but the whole is crowned 
by Gothic pinnacles, and other relics of the expii-ing style. Besides 
these, the whole design is mixed up mth details of the utmost impurity 
and grotesqneness, making up a whole more to lie admired for its 


* Tho parts shaded light are rocent 
additions or altonitious. 

® ‘The Architectural Antiquities of 




•j voijs. tio. i^onaon, 

* The work seems lo have cxti iided 
from 1610 to 1640. 
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pioturesqueiiess and curiosity than for any beauty it possesses cither in 
design or detail. 

Longlcat, built between the years 1567 and 1579,18 one of the largest 
as well as one of the most lieautiful pala(3C8 in England of that day. 
As before mentioned, the original design was probably due to John of 
l^idiia, which would account for the far greater purity that pervades 
its Classical details than is to be found in the Colleges just mentioned, 
f)r in most of the buildings of this age. The accounts of the building. 



ITiT. Elevatiuu of part of Longleat. Frooi Brittou’8 * Arcliitocturul AntiquiticB.’ 

however, which are still preserved at Longleat, show that Robert 
Smithson, who afterwards built Wollaton, was employed as “Free 
master mason” during the whole time it >va8 in couree of erection. 
Its front measures 220 ft., its flanks 164, so that it covers about the same 
ground as the Famesc Palace at Rome, though both in height and in 
other dimensions it is very much inferior. It consists of three storeys, 
each ornamented with an Order,—each of which tapers gradually from 
the lowest to the summit in a very pleasing manner, the details through¬ 
out being elegant, though not rigidly correct. The most pleasing 
part of the design is the mode in which the fagades are broken by 
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the projections —two at each end of the principal fa 9 adc, and thrce on 
each of the lateral faces. This, with the windows being large and 
mullioned, gives to the w’^hole a cheerful, habitable look, eminently 
suitable to a country residence of an English nobleman, though these 
features deprive it of that air of monumental grandeur which the 
Italian town palaces possess. We meet also in this design a peculiarity 
whicli distinguislies almost all English houses from those of Italy 
or France. It is, that the court—where there is one—is a back 
court. The entraiice is always in the principil external fagado, and 
all the princijKil windows of the living-rooms look outwards towards 



View of WoIIat**!! House. From lirittoii. 


the country -ne\'er into the couriyard. Generally an English house 
is a S(|uare block, without any court in the centre ; and when there ai-e 
wings, they are kept as subdued and as much in the background as 
possible. The Italian cortile is entiiely unknowui, and the French 
basse-court is only occjasionally introducwl, and then by some noblennin 
who has resided abi*oad, and leanit to admire foreign fashions. 

FroTii Longlcjit the next step is to AVollaton, which was commenced 
in the year after the other was finished, while, as we learn from his 
epitaph in Wollaton ehnr(!h, the same Smithson who was nnister 
unison to the former had risen to the r.ink of archite(;t to this new 
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building.^ In it we find- the Orders used to about the same extent, 

and, as far as words could describe them, in about the s^*me manner 

as at Longleat; but when we compare the two designs, instead 
of the almost Italian purity of the first, we find a rich Gothic 
feeling pervading the latter, and miming occasionally into excesses 
bordering on tlie grotesque. The gi'eat hall, which rises out of the 

centime of the wliole, and is j)1{iin in outline and Gothic in detail, 

overjKMVcrs the lower part of tlie diisign by its mass, and detracts 
very much from the liciinty of the whole ; but, with this exception, 
the lower part of the clcisign is probably the happiest conception of 
its age in ttiis country ; and if r<‘p.oated with the purity of detail we 
could now apply to it, would make a singularly pleasing tyjKJ of the 
residence of an Englisli nobleman. The rich mode in wliich the 
Ordem are now used in Paris, for instance (Woodcut No. 147), shows 
how easily they could be made to accord w-ith such a design as this, 
without any incongruity ; and even Grecian purity of detail would 
a(X!ord jHirfectly witli such an outline and sucli a use of the Ordera. 
4'he age and associations attached to such a specimen as this am too 
a])t to lead ns into tlie belief that the incoiTCctncss of the details adds 
to the pi(;tures(juene8s of the effecit, instead of the fact lieing exai^tly the 
reveree. Till tried, however, it will bo difficult to convince jieoplc that 
sn<*li is tlu; case; and it may Ix) feared that the atLemjit would involve 
too much originality for the present age. 

Jiongford Castle was again commenced just as Wollaton was finished, 
or in loJG ; and, if anything, shows a further reaction towards the older 
style. It is a triangular building, with three great round towers at the 
angles, and the Doric; pilhirs which adorn the porch support five pointed 
ar(;hes ; and thougli those above are circular, the whole is very unlike 
anything that may be called Classic, or which was being erected at the 
same period on the Continent. 

lTardwi(;ke Hall in Derbyshire, erected between the years 1502 and 
i:»07, and therefore immediately succeeding Wollaton, is anotlier very 
favourable specimen of this style; but, though erected later, has even 
less of Classical detail or feeling than its predecessor. In fact, it has 
more afiinity with those ])arts of Iladdou Hall which approach it in 
date, but which, having been added to building of the true Gothic age, 
have been to some extent assimilated to the older style, thus producing a 
iactures<]uenos8 of effect seldom mached even in this age. 

Temple Newsani, in Yorkshire, built in 1G12, hardly show^s a trace 
of the Italian features which twenty or thirty yearn earlier seemed as 
if they would entirely obliterate the details and feelings of Gothic 
Art. Even Audley Inn, or End, commenced, in 161(1, by the Earl of 
Suffolk, is remarkably free from Italian feeling, though designed by 

^ ‘History of T.ongl«at,’ by tlu- R< v. Canon Juckson. Devizes, 18G8. 
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a foreign architect of the name of Jansen. When complete, it must 
have been one of the largest and most splendid mansions of that age; 
and even now there is an air of palatial grandeur about the part that 
remains, that few of the houses of that age possess. What little of 
Italianism is to be found in it is confined to porches and cloisters; 
there is no “ Order ” attached to the main buildings, and the windows 
are, throughout the large square mullioncd openings, without dressings, 
so characteristic of the style. 

Besides these there is a large class of mansions which time has 
sanctified and sanctioned, though they certainly are not beautiful, 
either from their details or from any gi’ouping of their parts. Among 
the best known of these may be quoted Hatfield House, built in 1611 ; 
Holland House, in 1607 ; Charlton, in Wiltshire; Burleigh, built in 
1577 ; Westwood, in 1590; Bolsover, in 1613; and many others of 
more or less note and magnificence: all picturesque, generally well 
aiTJinged for convenience, and always having an air of appropriateness 
as the residence of a nobleman in the country—characteristics which 
make us overlook their defects of detail; and, however tasteless many 
may have looked when new, it is impossible now to reason against the 
kindly influences which time has bestowed upon them. 

This class of buildings can hardly be called Classic, or even 
Renaissance, in the same sense that we apply that term to continental 
buildings. It is only here and there that we are reminded, by a 
misshapen pilaster or ill-designed arcade, of a foreign influence being at 
work; and these arc so intermingled with mullioncd windows and 
pointed gables, that the buildings might with equal propriety be called 
Gothic, the fact being that there is no term really applicable to 
them but the very lionid, though very characteristic, name of eTac;obean. 
As designs, there is really nothing to admire in them. Tliey miss 
equally the thoughtful propriety of the Gothic and the simple purity 
of the Classic styles, with no pretensions to the elegance of either. 
All they can claim is a certain amount of picturesque appropriateness, 
but the former quality is far more due to the centuries that have 
pjisscd aw’ay since they were erected than to any skill or taste on the 
pLirt of the original designer. 

Though late in date, Heriot’s Hospital in Edinburgh is so essen¬ 
tially in the Transitional style that it must be classified with those 
buildings which were erected before the reform introduced by Inigo 
Jones. It was commenced in 1628, and practically completed from the 
designs and under the superintendence of local architects by 1660. 
Though later than the Schools at Oxford, the chapel and other parts not 
• only retain the mullions and foliation of the Gothic period, but their 
heads arc actually filled with traceiy, which had long been abandoned 
generally ; but these features are mixed with Classical details treated 
in the Jacobean form, with a grotesqueness which the age has taught 
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us to tolerate, but which have not in themselves any beauty or any 
appropriateness which can render them worthy either of admiration or 

of imitation. , i? 

Externally, ^eat chanieter h given to tins building by the four 

square tower-like masses that adorn the angles ; and between th^, in 
what may be called the curtains, the windows are disposed without 



1D9. Gati-'wny of Heriot's iioHi.ital. From a drawing l>y W. millugi-, Ksq.i 

much attention to regularity either in design or position, the orna¬ 
ments of each window being different, though all belonging to a class 
which is almost peculiar to Scotland. Generally the windows are 
adorned with a pilaster on each side, supporting a richly-ornamented 
entablature; but above that, instead of the usual straight-lined or 
curved pediment used by the Romans, and copied from them by the 

* * Baronial and EcclesinstifKil Antiquities of Scotland,’ 4 vols. 4to. 1848. 
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Wind«jw-head Ornaiiicnt. 


Italians, the Scotch employed a rich complicated piece of blind tracery, 
if it may be so called. As used by them, the effect is not always 
pleasing ; the design being frequently ungraceful, and the ornaments 
grotes(jue; but it is very questionable wliether in principle it is not 

a more legitimate 
mode of adorning a 
window-head than 
the one we so gene¬ 
rally make use of. 
It admits, at all 
events, of the most 
infinite variety of 
detail. Some of 
those at Glasgow 
College, or in Eegent 
Murray’s house in 
the Canongate, are as elegant as any; but there is scarcely a Scotch 
house of the early part of the seventeenth century which has not 
specimens to contribute. The style of these ornaments is singularly 
chara(;teristic of the age. They show that love for quirks and quibbles 
which pervades the literature of the <hiy, but they show also that desire 

for cheapness which, rather than beauty, 

I 111 builders. Every 

architect knows how difficult it is to 
design, and how much more diflicult it is 
to cut, all the hollow and curved mould¬ 
ings which characterise every shaft and 
every nmllion in the pure Gothic style, 
and how much its beauty depends on 
their delicacy and variety. Here, how¬ 
ever, it is merely a square sinking, such 
as might be cut out of deal with a saw ; 
and though it docs produce a considerable 
effect at small cost, and is consistent with 
all the mouldings and mullions of the style, 
it will not bear examination, even when 
enriched and embossed, as it sometimes 
is, in pilasters and other features. Like 
all the other details of the age, they 
never reach the elegance of the Classical, 
and are immeasurably inferior to those 
of the Gotliic style which preceded it. 

Taking it altogether, the English have perhaps some reason to be 
proud of their Transitional style. It has not either the grandeur of 
the Italian, the picturesqueness of the Franch, nor the richness of 



161. Pilaster Omamciits. 
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detail which (jharacterised the corresponding style in Spain; but it is 
original and appropriate, and, if it had been carried to a legitimate 
issue, might have resulted in something very beautiful. Long before, 
however, arriving at that stage, it wiis entirely superseded by the 
importation of the newly-perfected Italian style, which in the seveii- 
teentli centuiy had pervaded all European nations. 

During the eighty yearn that elapsed from the death of Henry VIII. 
to the aixjession of Charles L, the Transition style left its traces in 
every corner of England, in the mansions of the nobility and gentry, 
and in the colleges and grammar-schools which w^ere erected out of 
the confiscated funds of the monasteries ; but, unfortunately for the 
dignity of this style, not one church, nor one really important public 
building or regal palace, was erected during tlie i)eriod which might 
have tended to redeem it from the utilitarianism into which it was 
sinking. The great characteristic of the epocli was that during its 
coMtinuance Architecture ceased to be a natural form of expression, or 
the occupation of cultivated intellects, and passed into the state of 
being merely the stock-in-irade of professional experts. Whenever 
this is so, it is in vain to look either for progress in a right direction, 
or for that majesty and truthfulness which distinguished the earlier 
forms of the Art. 
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Cliarlcsl.1625 Jamos II .1CR5 

Commonwealth. 1649 Willljm and Mary.16x9 

Churlct) J1.1C6U Anne.17U2 


Inkjo Jonks.' 

Vkuv little is known of the early youth of Inij^o Jones. 'VVhat we do 
know, however, is, that though horn of poor parents, he early showed 
so much taste for the Fine Arts, and such unusual ability, as to induce 
some noble jiatrons to send him to Italy in order tliat he mi»ht study 
them in the country which was then pi'e-eminent for their cultivation 
beyond any other in Euroiie. We further know that his success was 
such as to induce Christian, Kiiifi^ of Denmark, to invite him as ('Oiirt 
arcliitet to Cojienhaj^^en ; and tliat he enjoyed such favour with tliat 
kinj^’s sister, the wife of our James I., that he acjcompanied her to 
Enj^land, and was liere immediately apjiointed her ai’cliitect, and 
became Inspector-(ieneral of the Royal Buildinj^s. 

It J^ives a verj' exalted notion of the love which Inij^o Jones had 
towaixls these arts, that he sliould, in 1012,—on the death of Rriiuje 
Henry, to whose service he was specially attached,—have returned to 
Italy ; abandoning for a time his practice at Court, and the emolu¬ 
ments which must then have been aceming to liim, in oi*der tliat he 
might, at the age of forty, complete his studies, and thoroughly master 
the princi[)les which guided the great Italian architects in the designs 
which to his mind weixi the greatest and most perfect of all aichiteo 
tural productions. 

On his mturn he produced his design for Whitehall, on which his 
fame as an architect must always priiicipilly be based; for, although 
it never was carried out, the Banqueting House, which was completed 
between the years 161U and 1621, shows that it was not merely an 
architectural dream, but a scheme which might, in great part at least, 
have been completed, had it not been for the troubles preceding the 
Revolution. Its greatest error was that it was conceived on a scale 
as far beyond the means as it was beyond the wants of the monarch 


* Born l.'i72: tliwl 10.52. 
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for whom it was designed. This was so much felt that a new design 
liud to be prepared and subinitteil to the King, in 1639, which 
showed the palacje reduced, not only in scale, but intended to be 
carried out with so much plainness, and altogether in so inferior a 
manner, that it is difficult to believe that it is by the same hand as 
the former design. This last proposal is that published by Campbell 
in the * Vitruvius Britaiinicus; ’ the former is that to which Kent 
devoted the beautiful volume so ivell known to amateurs. As both 
contiiin, as a matter of course, the one fragment which has been 
erected, it is only fair, in speaking of the architect’s design, to refer to 



Plan of Inigo Jonr-B’s Dmlgn for tlie Palace at Whitehall. 


the one which lie conceived in the vigour of his talents and when 
fresh from his Italian studies ; and not the impoverished makeshift 
which the troubles of the times forced him to propose in order to meet 
the altered circumstances of his employers. 

As originally designed it was proposed that the palace should have 
a facade facing the river, 874 ft. in extent, and a corresponding one 
facing the Park, of the same dimensions. These were to be joined by 
a grand fayade facing Charing Cross, lir>2 ft. from angle to angle, 
with a similar one facing Westminster. The great court of the palace, 
378 ft. wide by twice that number of feet in length, occupied the 
position of the street (120 ft. wide) now existing between the Banquet¬ 
ing House and the Horse Guards. Between this and the river there 











164. Diagram of River Front of Inigo Jones's Design for the Palace at Whitehall. 
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were three sqiiare courts, and on the side towards the Park a circular 
court in the centre, with two square ones on either hand The greater 
part of the building was intended to be three storeys in height, eacdi 
storey measuring, on an avenige, about ft., and the whole block, with 
jK)dium and balustrade, about JOO ft. The rest, like the Banqueting 
House, was to have been of two storeys, and 78 ft. high. 

Had such a palace been executed, it would have been by far the 
most magnificent erected in Eunqie, either befoi-e or since. It w^ould 
liave been as large as Vei-sailles, atid much larger than the Louvre or 
Tuileries, taken separately ; and neither the Escurial nor the Caserta 
could have comimred with it. The river facade of the New Houses of 
Parliament is nearly identical in extent with that proposed by Jones 
for the river front of his palace; except that its proportions are 
destroyed by being much less in height; while the smallness of the 
jiarts and dettiils contrast painfully with the grandeur of Jones’s design. 
If the new Parliament Houses wei-e continued westward, so as to 
include the Abbey toAvers in their western facade, their extent would 
be nearly the same, and thus some idea may be formed of the scale on 
which AYhitehall >vas designed. 

It >vas not, however, in dimensions, so much as in beauty of design 
that this proposal surpissed other European imlacop. The only building. 
to compare witli its internal couits is that of the Louvre; but that is 
less in height and dimensions, and has not the simple grandeur which 
(!hara(;terises this design ; and it wants, too, the variety which is pro- 
duce<l by the different heiglits of tlie jiarts—in the great court esf)C- 
—and the richness of eflwit ])roduced by the change of the design 
in tlie various hl<X3kB. Externally, Whitehall would have surpassed 
the Louvre, Veraailles, and all other palaces, by the happy manner in 
which the angles are accentuated, by the boldness of the centre masses 
in each fayade, and by the play of light and shade, and the variety of 
sky-line, which is obtained without ever inteifering with the simplwity 
of the diisigii or the harmony of the whole. 

One of the most original parts of the design w’as the circular court, 
210 ft. in diameter. It was to have been adorned on the lowxu’ storey 
with caryatid figuixjs of men, doing duty for the shafts of Doric 
columns, and above them a similar range of female statues, bearing on 
their heads Corinthian capitals, to support in like manner a broken 
entablature. It need hardly l)e said that the design would have been 
better if the capitals had been omitted, and they had been treated 
merely as statues; but cither way the effect would have been very 
rich ; and the circular form of the court, with the dimensions given, 
w'ould have been most pleasing. 

Perhajis the «f the design most open to criticism are the little 
cuppolini which crowm the central blcKiks in eacih fayade. They cer¬ 
tainly are not worthy of their situation ; but they miglit easily liave 
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been improved, and in jxjreiKjetive they would not have looked so in¬ 
significant as they do in elevation. 

One other defect remaiiiB to be pointed out; and it is one that 
practiciilly would either liave prevented the pahice being built, or 
would hsive ref|uired alteration immediately afterwards. It is the 
smallness of the entrances to the Great Court; only one archway, 13 ft. 
wide, being i)rovided for that pui 7 )ose. The palace must have been 
cut off from either the river or the park by a public roadway, or all 
the traffic l^etween liondon and Westminster must have passed through 
this coni’t. According to the design, the thoroughfare was to have 
Ixjen outside ; but even then so small jin entrance is utterly unworthy 
of so gi-eat a palace. There would, of course, have been some diffi¬ 
culty in interrupting the princix^al suite of apartments by raising an 
archway so as to tait them; but, by whatever means it was done, a 
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grander entrance to the inilac.e wais indispensable, even iiTesjKJctive of 
the through traffic; and it is one of the defects of this design, as of 
the new buildings of the Tuileries, that no j)ortal worthy of the palace 
is provided anywhere. 

The Banqueting House, as it now stands, is certainly neither worthy 
of the inordinate or the indiscriminate blame which has been 

lavished on it. It is true that it is a solecism to make what is one 
room internally look as if it wera in two storeys on the exterior; but 
then it was only one of four similar blocks. That exactly oj^posite was 
to have been a chapel with a wide gallery all round, and consequently 
requiring t^vo ranges of lights. The other two were part of the general 
suites of the palace, and (jonsequently could not afford to be 57 ft. 
high internally, as this is. At present it looks stuck up and rather 
meagre in its details; but as part of a curtain between two higher 
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and more richly-ornamented blocks of building this would have dis¬ 
appeared. Its real defects of detail are the pulvination of the lower 
frieze, which is very unpleasing, and the height of the balustrade. 
But, on the other hand, the windows are well proportioned and elegant 
in ornament,—the voids and solids are well balanced, and the amount 
of ornament sufficient to give an appropriate effect without being over¬ 
done ; and, what is perliaps of as much importance as anything else, 
the whole is designed on so large a scale as to convey an idea of 
grandeur, gi^’ing a palatial effect irrespective of any merits of detail it 
may possess. 

In tlie erection of the church of St. Paul’s, Co^'ent Garden, 
Jones had probably tlic fortune to raise the firat important Pro¬ 
testant church now known to exist; and as we learn that his in- 
striu^tions were the 
same as those giMai 
to most ar(;liitects 
in similar circum- 
st.aiu^es, viz., to pro- 
^•ide the gi’eatcist 
]M)ssil)le amount of 
accommodation at 

the least Dossihle KantElevaCon of St. l*aiirB,Covout Garden. 

^ Scale 5u feet to 1 inch. 

ex]K!ii8e, he is fairly 

entitled to (jlaim a degree of success rarely acicomplished by Ids 
successois. 

St. Paul’s church was apparently commen(?ed about the year KJJI, 
under the auspi(?es of Francis Duke of Bedford, as a chapel-of-easc to 
St. Martin’s-in-tlie-Fields. Although small in dimensions—only GO ft. 
by and almost l)ai*n-like in its simplicity, no one can mistake 

its being a cliurch, and it would lie exti*emely difficult, if possible, to 
quote another in which so grand an effect is produced by such simple 
means ; its oidy milly architectural features being two very simple 
plain x>illam, forming a recessed porticxr in antis ; which—^though 
Jones ])rohably did not know it—was one of the favourite and most 
successful inventions of the Greeks. 

In this instance the effect is considerably marred by the curious local 
supemtitioii that the altar must be towards the cast. Though this is not 
known in Italy and other intensely Catholic countries, it is a favourite 
idea with English Protestants, and many fine churches have been 
spoiled in consecjuence. Here it is particularly painful, as the central 
door, Ixiing built up with stone, rendtirs the i)ortico unmeaning to a 
great extent, and gives a painful idea of falsehood to the whole 
design. But, barring this, the simplicity of the portico, the boldness 
of the projection of the caves, and the general harmony and good tti^te 
ixjrvading the whole laiilding, convey a very high idea of Jones’s 
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talents, and of his power of applying them to any design, however novel 
it might be. 

The repairs which Jones executed at St. Paul’s Cathedral can 
scarcely be quoted as examples of his genius or taste. It was hardly 
possible that any one should succeed in casing a Gothic nave with an 
Italian exterior without such incongruity as should spoil both. His 
own taste and that of his age led him to despise what was then con¬ 
sidered the barbarism of our forefathers. A great deal was thought 
to be gained when it could be disguised and hidden out of sight; 
but it would reejuire a greater genius than the world has yet seen to 
accomplish this successfully, and we must not therefore feel surprised 
if he failed in this instance. Considered, however, by itself, the 
portico whi(jh he added in front was one of the finest, if not the very 
best, that ever was erected in England. It consisted of eight well 
proportioned Corinthian pillare in front, each 47 ft. high, with two 
stpiare ones on the angles, and was three pillare deep; the whole well 
proportioned and elegant in all its details, standing well on its step, 
and with no useless jxjdiment to crush it. On the whole, it may be 
consideixjd the best example of its class in this country before that 
of St. George’s Hall, Liver|X)ol, and shows what a thorough master of 
his art its designer was, even at that early jKjriod. 

Perhai)S the most successful of Jones’s smaller designs is the one 
he furnished for the Duke of Devonshire’s 
villa at Chiswick. It was avow’edly sug¬ 
gested by that of his idol Palladio at 
Vicenza; but he had too much taste and 
originality to copy it literally, as was 
done at Mereworth Hall, or to thrust tw^o 
roc»ms into two of the porticoes, as was 
done at Foot’s Cray. On the contrary, 
Jones im])roved the form of the dome, 
and he sidded only one portico, which, in 
fac:t, was necessaiy to suggest the design ; 
and he so modified the elevation of the 
three remaining sides as to make them 
elegant and appropriate fagades for an 
English nobleman’s villa. The disposi- 
167. villa at Chiswick. From Kent, interior is as elegant and 

dignified as that of the exterior, and, for 
its purposes, as pleasing as any to be found anywdiere. It may be 
objected that the introduction of the portico is altogether a mistake ; 
that it trammels the whole design, and is of no use. Such, how^ever, 
was not the opinion of either architects or their employers in those 
days. All were hankering after classic-ality, and a portico Avas the 
feature best knoAvn, and the one which most readily suggested the ideal 
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they were seeking after. As it was afterwards used, in a great many 
instances it was an absurdity which nothing can excuse; but not 
as applied here to 
what was merely 
the suburban villa 
of a refined noble¬ 
man, and where, 
consequently, if 
anywhere, it was 
excusable to in¬ 
dulge ill learned 
fancies, irres]iective 
of their utilitarian 
application. 

In the fagadc 
which Jones de¬ 
signed for Wilton 
he omitted the Or¬ 
der altogether, and 2 - 

sought merely to Elevatiun of Vllla at Chiswick. From Kent, 

attain the effect he 

desired by a pleasing proportion of the parts among themselves, and a 
suffi(;ient s(!ale to give dignity to the mass; and so successful was 
lie that this design has lieen repeated over and over again in the 
country seats of English noblemen. There is little fault to be found 
witli the elevation, which is both elegant and ajipropriate, unless it 




1 Fanatic of Wilton IIouw, Wiltshire. 


is being too plain for the pui'pose. This is a defect that might easily 
have been removed by richer dressings round the windows, or by 
panelling; but these ornaments wei’e not then considered such 
essential parts of a Classical design as they have since become, 
and an architect of those days, when called upon to enrich such a 
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fa 9 ade as this, could think of nothing better than adding a portico 
of from four to eight pillars, running through two or more storeys, 
and plastering on useless pilasters wherever pillars could not be put. 
No architect was so free from these defects as Jones, and nothing 
gives a higher idea of his genius than to see how he avoided the faults 
of his master Palladio, and only used the Orders according to the 
dictates of his own good taste. 

It is too much the fashion at the present day to ascribe to Jones 
every remarkable building erected during the reigns of the first two 
Stuarts ; and if he was guilty of many of these, we must place him in a 
lower rank than he is generally supposed to be entitled to. Tlie design 
of the river fa 9 ade of Greenwich Hospital is almost always said to be 
his, without a shadow of documentary evidence, merely, a})parently, 
iKJcause his son-in-law and pupil, Webb, superintended the execution 
of it; but it is almost impossible to believe that the architect of 
Whiteliall and Chiswick could have designed anything so clumsy in 
its details. It has great three-quarter columns running through two 
storeys, crowned by an ill-proportioned attic, and with great useless 
pediments shutting up the windows of the uy)iH3r storey. From its 
size and position, and the material of which it is built, and, more than 
this, from the extent to which it has aftenvards been added to, the 
fa 9 ade of Greenwich Hospital is a grand and imposing mass; but it 
would be difficult to ]K)iut out anywhere in Europe, even during the 
reign of Henri Quatre, any design that will less bear examination. 
The model adopted here seems to ha\’e been the fa 9 adc of St. Peter’s 
at Rome, and it certainly has not l)een improved ujxni. 

Another design which is descril)ed to Jones, but which certainly 
belongs to his son-in-law, is that for Amesbury in Wiltshire, which, 
though considerably more elegant and tasteful than Grccnwicli, has 
faults he never would lune committed, it is interesting, however, as 
one of the ejirliest exam])les of the ty]K; on which nine-tenths of the 
scats of English gentry were afUTwards erected; almost all subse- 
(pient houses consisting of a rusticated basement, which contains the 
dining and business rooms; a l)el ctage, and a bedroom storey, with 
attics in the roof. On the basement, and running through the two 
upiKir storciys, is the portico—always for ornament, never for use, and 
generally so badly applied as to be offensi\ e1y obtrusive. In this in¬ 
stance there are no u})per windows under the portico, but those on 
either side range so exiujtly with the entablatui-e of the Order that we 
cannot help |x.Tceiving that there is a falsehood about it contrary to 
all the principles of true Art. 

. Some of the English countiT seats built after Amesbury are better 
in design—many very much worse—^but nearly all follow its general 
features, thus differing essentially from those of either Italy or France. 
Generally, they are cubical blocks without courtyards—seven, nine, or 
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cloven windows on oaoli side, mx:ordiiig to circuinstances, and throe 
or five of those on the principal front covered by a portico. It is a 
simple receipt, and, barring tlie portico, one eminently suited to the 
climate, and cai)able of internal comfort and external grandeur, though 
the attempt to render it Classical has frequently marred the latter 
(piality. So far as we know, either from his imblished drawings or 
fi-om such designs as can authentically he ascribed to him, no 
examples of this class were proposed by Jones. On the contrary, 
there is an originality and j)layfulneBS about his imblished designs 
which might liave made more expensive and less comfortable dwellings 
in tliis country, but would always have been elegant, and never com¬ 
monplace. He fell, however, upon evil days, as the troubles of the 
Commonwealth supervened before his career was half over, and before 
any of his great coiicejjtions were practically realised ; but we know 
enough of what he did, and of what ho could do, to be able to assign 
to him the very first rank among the artistic architects of England 
during the Renaissance ixjriod. Wren may have been greater in con¬ 
struction, but was not equal to Jones in design; and we look down 
the ranks from that day to this witliout finding any names we can 
fairly class with those of these two gixjat men. This, however, may 
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be owing to the circumstances in which the architects of subsequent 
ages were placed more than to the individual deficiencies of the men 
themselves. 


II.—Wren.^ 

If Inigo Jones hud n jw'actical monoply of tlie architectural pro¬ 
fession in England up to tlie time of the Commonwealth, that of Sir 
Christopher Wren was even more complete after the Restoration ; for 
no building of importance was erected during the last forty years of 
the seventeenth century of wliich he w^as not the architect. 

Both by birth and education Wren was essentially a gentleman, 
and at a very early age was remarkable as a prodigy of learning, not 
only classical but mathematical. The bent of liis mind, however, 
seems to have l>een towards the latter ; and he early distinguished 
himself by the zeal and success with which he cultivated the physical 
sciences; but we do not know, cither wdiat first made him turn liis 
attention to Architecture, or when he determined on following it as a 
profession. It certainly could hardly be during the Commonwealth, 
when there was no room for its exercise; but three years after the 
Restoration we find his name on a commission for repairing and restoring 
Old St. I’anl’s, and acting as tlie architect to carry out the works 
deteriniiied upon. In the following year (1004) he gave the designs 
for the Sheldonian Theatre at Oxford ; and as that building was 
wholly carried out from his jihwis and under his superintendence, and 
is also one of his best and most difficult w'orks, we may assume that 
he was then an architect by profession, and had mastered all the 
pinliininary studies re(|uisite for its exeredse. 

It is not, however, yet clear that even then he would liavc followed 
it exclusively, and might not have gone back to astronomy and the 
mathematical pureuits in which he had acliieved so great a reputation, 
had it not been for the Great Fire of London in 1(JC6. He was at 
Paris, studying apparently the works then going on there, when this 
great calamity hapjicncd; and hurried back immediately to assist in 
taking his share in the great work of restoration. 

His first great step in tliis direction was preparing a plan on 
which he proposed the city should be rebuilt. Unfortunately for us 
it was found impracticable at the time to cany tliis out, as, had it 
been followed, it would have made London not only one of the 
handsomest, but one of the most convenient cities in the world. The 
opportunity, however, was lost ; and subsequent improvers can 
only continue to mourn over the blindness or the selfishness of their 
forefathers who neglected the opportunity. 


Corn 1632; died 1723. 
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Although he was not permitted to direct the ali^imcnt of tho 
streets, the fire gave him an opportunity of rebuilding St. Paul’s and 
some fifty other churches, and so completely established his reputa¬ 
tion that every architectural work of importance for nearly half a 
century was intrusted to his care; and although we cannot but 
lejoice that so competent a man was found for so great an occasion, 



riaii of Sl. Paul'H Cathedral, as originally designTd by Sir Christopher Wren. 
Scale lou feet to 1 Inch. 


^^e must at tlie same time feel that more work was tlirown on his 
luMids than any one man could perform, and conBequently many of bis 
designs show marks of haste, and of a want of due consideration. 


The greatest of all his works is of com-se St. Paul’s—the largest 
and finest Pi-otestant cathedral in the world, and, after St. Peter’s, the 
most splendid church erected in Europe since the reviral of Classical 
Architecture. The fire had decided the fate of the old cathedral, but 
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it was not till nine yeare afterwards (1G75) tliat any practical steps 
were taken to rebuild it. The foundation-stone of the present church 
was laid on the 2Ist June in that year, and thirty-five years after¬ 
wards the top-stone of the lantern was laid by Sir Christopher Wren, 
thus practically completinj^ the building in 1710.^ 



As early as 1673 Wren had pixjpared several designs for the new 
church, which were then submitted to the King ; and one (apparently 
the ’one he himself liked best) w^as selected, and a model ordered to be 


* Four years after the completion of the Dome of the Invalides at Paris, which 
had been commenced five years later than 8t. Puurs. 
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prepared on such a scale and in such detail as might prevent any 
difficulty arising afterwards in the event of the architect’s death. That 
model still exists, now under repair, at the South Kensington Museum, 
and is so complete that we have no difficulty in criticising it as we 
would a chui-ch which had been completed. As will be seen from the 
annexed plan, it is arranged much in the same manner as Sangallo’s 
design for St. Peter’s (Woodcut No. 24)—^practically a Greek cross 
with a dome in the centra, and a detached fro]itispiocc, joined to the 
main body of the building by a narrow vestibule or waist, in wdiich 
ara situated two of tlie ])rincipal entrances. The central dome, which 
was to have i>ccn of the s;ime diameter as the present one (a little over 
100 ft.), was, like it, to stand on eight arahes—four of them 88 ft. in 
dianvjtor, the other four alwiit 22 ft. These opened into eight apirt- 
ments, eacli covered by a dome 45 ft. in diameter, but placed at vary¬ 
ing distances from the central dome. For the pui-poses of a service 
c.hurch, in which tlie congregation is an imjxn’tant element, it cainnot 
he doubted that this arrangement is suixjrior to that of tlic 
present church, the great defect being a want of definite proportion 
between the small and large arches supporting the dome. As they all 
sprung from tlie same level, the wide arches ara too low, the narrow 
ones ara too high ; but the practical difference is so slight that it looks 
like bad building, or as if the arahitect liad made a mistake in setting 
out the work, and tried to coiTect his eiTor by a clumsy device. Not¬ 
withstanding this and some minor defects, it cannot but be a matter of 
ragret that Sir Christopher was not allowed to carry out his design, 
as the interior as far excelled that of the present church as its exterior 
siiqiasses that shown in the model ; wdiile looking at the slow and 
tentative stejis by wdiich he arrived at the design^ of the outside of the 
])resent chundi, there can be little doubt but that most of the defects 
of the iiKKlel w*ould ha^’e Ixicn ramedied Ixjfore being (iarried into 
execution. 

One of the greatest defects of the plan, externally, is the introduc¬ 
tion of the hollow' curves surrounding the dome ; but this could easily 
have lieen remedied without in the least interfering with the internal 
arrangements, cither by introducing a (piadrant, as shown at a, on the 
left hand of the annexed diagram, bringing the lines of the dome 
down to the ground; or, Ijetter still, by introducing an angular 
amingement, as shown at n, on the right hand .2 In either case the 


‘ These ore well sliown in the illus¬ 
trations of Mr. W. Longman’s reccntly- 
l)uV>lislicd ‘Three Cathedrals dedicated 
St. Paul in London.’ It almost makes 
one shudder to see what we have es¬ 
caped. 

* The two great and most successful 
VOL. II. 


inventions of tlie Indian architects in plan¬ 
ning are the octagonal domes supported 
on 12 or more pillars, and tlie angular 
disposition of the masonry of their great 
towers. The latter not only gives great 
strength constructively,butaffords infinite 
play of light and shade,^and variety of 
D 
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lines of these four angular domes ought to have been carried through 
the roof, the cornice of their drums ranging with that of the stylo¬ 
bate of the great dome, and light being introduced into them by 
o|3enings at their base, as is done in all Byzantine churches. Had this 
l)een done it would not only have given variety in the roof, where it 
is rather wanted internally, but the group of five domes in the centre 
of the church, the lines of four of which are acitually brought down 
to the ground externally, would have Ixxjn a happier arrangement than 
has yet l)e(!n obtained in these domicial churches. 



173. Diagram showing two modes by which the hollow curves of Wreu's first design 
luiglit be remedied. 


The nave could easily have lieen made straight lined, but the 
western front, as shown in the model, presents a difficulty not so 
easily got over. A great jiortico, consisting of pillars more than 50 ft. 
in height, backed by a range of pilastem less than 40 ft., with their 
entahlatures on the same level, would have lieen a solecism nothing 
could well get over.^ Sir Christopher himself seems to have felt this, 


dcsi{^n. Sir Cliristoplier Wren adopted 
tlio first with perfect success in tlie in¬ 
terior of St. Stephen’s, Wulbrook, and it 
would have been curious if he had hit 
upon tlio other in St. Paul’s. If he had 
adopted the form suggested at u, it would 
have resulted iu a plan as essentially 
Indian as St. Stephen’s, and would pro¬ 
bably have been os great a success ex¬ 
ternally, tliat is, as an interior. 

Mr. Longman, in his * Three Cathedrals,’ 
p. 115, is of opinion that he was very 
nearly adopting a third Indian invention, 
by hanging a weight inside his dome to 
counteract the outwauxl thrust, as is done 
at Beejapore (‘History of Architecture,* 
vol. ii.; Woodcuts 1119 to 1125). His 
illustrations cgrbiiuly seem to couii- 


tenanco tin's idea, and I wish I could 
believe that it was so; but I am ufraid it 
is only a timber screen to hide the mode 
iu which tlio upper dome is lighted—an 
exaggeration, in fact, of the mode adopted 
by Hardouiu, ut the Invalides in Paris 
(Woodcut 104), with the drawings of 
which Wren was no doubt familiar. Had 
so novel un expedient occurred to him, 
some allusion to it must have been found 
ill the ‘ Pareutalia,’ or some calculations, 
an infinite number of which would have 
been required to induce a commission to 
allow its adoption. 

* It was like the want of a definite 
proportion between the great and small 
arches under the domes iutornally, and 
is always painful in true art. 
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for in one of his drawinf!^, published by Dugdalc,^ the entrances on 
the west are under the pillars of the portico, as in the flanks, which 
certainlv was iniKih moi'o in accoi*dance with iTile, hut at the expense 
of common sense, as the portico then l)eciinie a nseloss ornament, and 
would much Ix^tter have been omitted altogether. 

Assnining, however, that the external form of the dome would have 
Ixjen modified till it resembled the present one, that the western cam¬ 
paniles would have been introduced, and that the whole design w’ould 
have been revised in the sense above indicated, the result certainly 
would have been far moi-e satisfactory than the present design. Inter¬ 
nally, tlu; gradually-increasing magnificence from the priiicijml 
entrance to the great dome, witJi nothing l)eyond but a small choir 
of the same design and length as the transepts, would have been in 
per fee; t taste, while the ever-varying perspectives in the great circum- 
ainhient aisle of the dome—would have surpassed those in the great 
aisle that sun^ounds the dome at St. Peter’s, while, externally, nearly 
all the faults of the present design would have been avoided. 

These, however, are idle sjx'culations now. Whether in consequence 
of the influence of the Duke of York, as is commonly asserted, or 
whether owing to the feelings of the clergy, who w-anted amingements 
similar to those they had l)een accustomed to in their own cathedrals, 
the model was thrown aside, and Wren was ordered to produce'a 
design embodying the present arrangements in plan. This design 
was submitted to the King, and approved of in the year 1075,® and, 
externally at least, is so inferior to even the first design, that we are 
justified ill assuming that if the present very bcjiutiful exterior grew 
out of this, sometliing very much more XJei'fect than either might have 
grown out of the design emliodied in the model. The interior, as 
then designed, was apjiarently very much what was afterwards carried 
out. 

The great defect of the design in plan is that it consists of two 
moderately-sized apirtmcnts, the nave and choir, almost identical in 
design, but sejiamted from one another by a third apartment prac- 
ti(«illy more than double the width and also doulde the height of 
either. It is practically three distinct dmrehes, and not so arranged 
as to get the best effect out of them. Had the choir been only the 
same length as the transepts—adding, of course, the apse—and the 
two eastern bays been added to the nave, it would have done much to 
redeem the plan. But the radical defect was the adoption of the 


* ‘ History of St. PawlV London, 1814- i Though called in the Royal Warrant 

1818, opposite p. 124. This seems to “very artificial, proper, and useful,” it 
have been earlier than the model, and in ! now appears to us singularly devoid of 
fact Wren’s first design. art, improper, and for the most part 

* Published by Mr. Longman in bis j useless fur the purposes for which it was 
‘ Three Cathedrals of St. Paul,* p. 113. ! iiitendeil. 
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174. Plan of St. Paul’s Cathedral. Scale 100 feet to i inch. 

octaj;:onal plan for the domc.^ Practically this reduced the width of 
all the adjoining compartments to 40 feet, whereas, as above pointed 

* .In making this design, Sir Christo- grouped together of all widths, lent itself 
pher was probably thinking of the very to such an arrangement in a manner in¬ 
beautiful effect gained by an octagonal ; compatible with the greater severity of 
arrangement at Ely; he, however, over- j the round arched styles; but at Ely the 
looked the fact that the flexibility of the : architect abandoned the vista along the 
Pointed style admitting arches to be aisles, as practically not worth preserving. 









out, at least 60, or something l)etween that and the Byzantine pro¬ 
portion of 100, were necessary to bring the parts at all into harmony. 
This led to a third difficulty. It was impossible that the alternate 
arches of the dome could be 40 feet wide below, and as they must 
spring from the same level and reach the same height, a variety of 
mechanical expedients were necessary which have become real de¬ 
formities in practice. They might to some extent be remedied now 
—for instance, by introducing two pillars standing free and carrying 
the entablature horizontally across, and supporting a real tribune with 
a bold balcony in front, in place of the present curved cornice, or by some 
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Buch expedient. But nothing could remedy the comparative iiaiTow- 
ness of the nave ; and the vista along the aisles, on which the architect 
mainly depended for effect, is only productive of confusion. In jdan it 
looks pretty, hut, as seen in perspective, the distance across the great 
dome which separates the nave aisles from those of the choir is so 
great as entirely to neutralise the effect so sought to be obtained. 

The enormously dispropoilionate height of the dome—21G feet 
against 108 in width—dwarfs everything around it, and it does not 
itself look half so spicious as it would have done had it siu’uiig from 
the stringcourae above the Wliisjxiriiig Gallery, in which the pilasters 
of the dome now staud.^ Wren seems to have been haunted with the 
idea, that he ought to scoop as much as he possibly could out of the 
dome because Brunelleschi and Michael Angelo had doile so; but it 
certainly was a mistake. Had he been content with one 40 or 50 feet 
lower he would have d^nesomething towards harmonising his dispropor¬ 
tionate im’ts, and his cone, which is a ])erfectly legitimate constructive 
exjKjdicnt, would not then have interfered \v'ith his architecture. As 
it is, it forced him to slo^xj forward the interior pillars between the 
windows in a manner utterly destructive of all true architectural effect. 

Besides these defects of proportion there is one of detail, which 
runs through the whole design and mai-s it to an extent so great that 
the wonder is Wren could ever have introdu(;ed it. Throughout the 
whole interior, over the great Order, there runs a perfectly useless 
attic, 12 feet high, between it and the springing of the vault. It was 
introduced probably to give gi’eater height to six windows in the 
building, three at the east end and one at the end of each of the tran¬ 
septs and nave. But this was veiy little gain, and it divorced his \'ault 
from the Order that ought to support it, forced him to omit the archi¬ 
trave and frieze of his Order eveiywhere, to allow sufficient height to 
the arches of the nave and choir, and generally introduced a most 
unnecessary complexity and weakness into the whole design. The 
remedy for all this was simple. Without iiiterfeiing with his dimen¬ 
sions or construction in any way, he had only to increase his Order six 
or seven feet in height, and so reduce his attic to blocking course. 
Had he done this, the entablature might have run unbroken all round 
the church, and the taller Order would have given dignity and pro¬ 
portion to all his larger ai-ches, especially under the dome, where the 
additional height is much wanted.* 

* If Ely waa Iho model ho was follow- to spring from the cornice of the Order of 
ing, ho ought to have recollected that the nave and chuir. 
the dome of Ely, if it muy be so called, * This might be done now, but would 
springs from the same capitals as the ba expensive; it would, however, do 
great arches of the nave and choir; and more to improve the effect of the cJiurch 
though in the centre there is a hmtern internally than any change that could 
which is higher, architecturally it is as be made, except, perhaps, lowering the 
if the dome of Bt. PauVs had been made dome. 
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Above this attic rises the vault, which by no means heljis to excuse 
iUs iiitroductioii, for it must he confessed it is sinj^idarly cJiifu^d and 
inartistic, consisting of a series of small flat domes, 2G ft. in diameter, 
each siiiTounded l)y a very heavy wi-eath of mouldings, whicli the 
little string of ornament along the arris of the supporting vaults 
seems piinfully inadequate to support. It is possible some of these 
defects might be rem^ied or concealed by judicious painting-; but 
notbing that can now be done will ett’ectually cure them. Ihe fact 
seems to be that Wren was met by the same difficulties which all 
aiTthitects have exix 3 ricnced in trying to adapt Classical details to 
(lothic forms. Besides this, he seems always to have had belore his 
eves the inet^hanical difficulties of his task, and, when the two appeared 
to conflict, he seems invariably to have allowed the mechanical exigen¬ 
cies precedence over the artistic. This has enabled him to constiiict 
a singularly stable (duirch, but one which, as an artistic design, is 
intt^l•nally very inferior to Ht. Peter’s at Rome, immeasurably so when 
compared to siudi a church as St. Genevieve at Paris, and one whicdi 
must not be mentioned in (conjunction with the Byzantine or Gothic 
designs whose features he was trying to adapt. 

It is extremely difficult to ascertain how far Sir Christopher 
intended to rely on painting or coloured decoration of any sort ,to 
remedy these defects, or for the conqdetion of the interior of his catlw- 
dral. From a note in the ‘ Parentalia ’ (p. 21)2) we learn that, instead of 
l)ainting, which was determined upon against his will, he proposed 
“to beautify the inside of the (Mipola with tlie more durable ornament 
of mosaick work, as is nolily exeemted in the cupola of St. Peter’s at 
Rome.” It is proliable also that he intended to adorn the spandrils 
of the dome under the Whisjiering Gallery with jmntings or mosaics 
such as are shown in Emmett’s engraving dated 1702.^ It may also 
be inferred that he intended to paint or colour the nine great domes 
of the nave, choir, and transepts, as these are flnished in jdaster and 
not in stone like the rest of the vault, and he may also have proposed 
to adorn the apse either with marble or paintings in imitation of 
marble, as is now done. These painting’s or mosaics would have, of 
coin-se, involved a certain amount of gilding of the architectural orna¬ 
ments, but it is more than doubtful whether Sir Christopher ever 
intended to have gone beyond this in this direction. The whole siiirit 
of tlie age in which he lived was inimical to coloured architecture. 
Wherever any traces of it were found in Gothic buildings it was voted 
a barbarism, and carefully covered up with wliitcwash, and it is only 
within the last thirty or forty years that our revived taste for the 
Gothic style, and the discovery that the Greeks also coloured their 
architecture, that the idea has come to be tolerated amongst us. In 


* Eugmved by Longman, in bis ‘Three Cathedrals of St. Paul,* p. 1-19. 
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Wren’s days, to have coloured the interior of a Protestant church even 
to the extent above indicated must have seemed a most daring and 
hazardous innovation, and it is no wonder that the commission pre¬ 
ferred Sir James Thornhill’s monochromes to their architect’s mosaics. 
Tiiough he regrette<i this, and justly, he would have been more vexed 
and horrified had any one projKised to eke out his stone architecture 
with colour. The idea of adding colour to his capitals or cornices, or 
covering liis friezes or walls with pinels or painted ornaments, would 
luive sunk deeper into his lieart than the refusal of salary, or any 
of the other annoyances to which he was so cruelly exjKised. Ilis 
Stone architecture was, as he considered, complete in itself, and 
required no aid from any adventitious art.* 

He this as it may, it ajqieam that most of the defects of the interior 
of St. Paul’s have arisen from the fact that, both from the natural 
bent of lus mind and from tlie circumstances of his education. Wren 
was more of an engineer tlian an ar(3liite(;t, and, conse(iuently, was 
frequently led to display his mechanical skill at the exjKinse of his 
artistic feelings ; and, generally sjxiaking, he had not that intimate 
knowledge of the resources of Architectural Art—esixx;ially the 
^•ktn* artem '"—which might have enabled him to avoid parading his 
mechanifial expedients so olfensively as he has frequently done, and 
most esjKJcially in the interior of St. Paul’s. It is only fair to add, 
however, that if the building had lieen completed and ornamented 
with sculpture and piinting even to the extent designed by its aichi- 
tect, tlie effe<3t might have been diffei’ent from what we now see. If all 
its striicitural defec^ts could not have l)een concealed, attention might 
have been at least so far distrac^ted from them that they would hardly 
have been remarked, and it might even internally have had some 
claim to rank second among the Keiiaissjince churches of Eurojxi. 

The arrangement of the exterior is infinitely more siKJcessful tlian 
that of the interior. The general design of the dome is by far the 
most pleasing which lias yet been accomplished, and the employment 
of a wooden covering by no means obje(;tionable under the circum¬ 
stances. It is only what every Gothic building in Europe possesses— 
a woodiiii roof externally over a stone vault in the interior; and it 
enabled Sir Christopher to mould it to any form that pleased the 
eye, and to cany the whole gracefully to the height of 360 ft. from 


* It by no moans follows from this, that I architect more capable than Wren to form 
wo at the present day w'ould not be justi- I a correct judgment, and to carryout such 
fiod. in adding colour to any extent, pro- | a work. Without those two requisites, 
vided we felt certain that the taste of the we run great risk of murdering St. Paul’s, 
present day in these matters was better | in the same manner as Burlington House 
than that of the age when St. Paul’s was i has recently been murdered, 
erected, and if we felt sure of finding an : 
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tlu* floor-!iiiu to tlie toji of tlie cross, without any apparent effort 
externally. 

'Die eoloniiiulc surrounding the dome is also quite unsurpassed. 
Hy blwking u]) every fourth intereoluninjation, he not only got a 
great apixjurance of strength, but a depth of sliadow between, wliich 
gives it a richness and variety coml)ined with simplicity of outline 
fulfilling every requisite of good architecture, and I'cndering this part 
of the design immensely suixirior to all its rivals. Owing also to the 
I’e-entering angles at the junction of the nave and transepts coming 
so close to it, you see what it stands upon, and can follow its 
whole outline from the ground to the cross without any tax on the 
imagination. 

The great defect of the lower part of the design arose from Wren 
not accepting frankly the Mediaeval arrangement of a clerestory iind 
side aisles. If his aisle had projected Iniyond the line of the iipjxjr 
storey, there would at once have been an obvious and imjjerative 
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reason for the adoption of two Orders, one over the otlier, which 
has been so much criticised. Supposing it were even now determined 
to fill up the interval l)etwecn the i)ropylaea and the transept, as 
shown by the dotted lines on the plan at A (Woodcut 174), the 
whole w'ould be reduced to harmony; it would hide the windows in 
tlie jxjdestals of the upiKjr niches, which are one of the great blots in 
the design; and by giving greater simplicity and breadth to the 
lower storey, the whole would obtain that repose in which it is some¬ 
what deficient. 

The west front is certainly ojxjn to criticism as it now stands, there 
being no suggestion externally of two storeys, or two aisles of diiferent 
heights. But its dimensions, the beauty of its details, the happy out¬ 
line of the campaniles, tlie proportion of these to the fagade, and of all 
the parts one to another, make nj) the most pleasing design that has 
yet been executed of it? class. 

Tlje same may be said of the transepts. Their circular porticoes, 
and the proi^rtions of all the parts, their harmony with, and subordina¬ 
tion to, the principal fa^wlc, are all extremely pleasing ; and though 
it would he easy to mention minor points which our greater knowledge 
of the style would enable us to remedy, it will hardly be disputed that 
the exterior of 8t. Paul’s surpasses in beauty of design all the other 
examples of tlie same class wdiich have yet been carried out; and, 
whether seen from a distance or near, it is, externally at least, one of 
the grandest and most beautiful churches of EurojK}. 

[The Dksklv of tue Dome of 8t. Paol’s. —The question of the 
artistic merits or demerits of the design of our famous metropolitan 
dome, taken as a critical exercise on high ground, is one that is well 
worthy of consideration. As a juxiliminary the reader is re;juested to 
conqiarc carefully the section of this dome (No. ITo) with the sections 
of the dome at Mantua (No. Ki), tlie dome of St. Peter’s at Rome 
(No. HO), the dome of the Invalides at Paris (No. 10 | ), the dome of the 
Pantheon at Paris (No. llo), the dome of St. Isaac’s at St. Petei*sburg 
(No. 2()H), and the dome of the Cajiitol at Washington (No 280). The 
primary pui’iiose of the designer in all these instances is the same, 
namely, to construct as the central feature of a pyramidal group a 
crux-tower, cii’cular on plan, crowuied with an outside dome for 
appropriate effect in external jirojHirtion, and occupied by an inside 
dome for ap|)ropriate effect in internal proiHirtiou. How' are the tw’o 
effects to be combined ? The elementary construction of a dome on 
scientific principles is very suggestively represented in the exanqile at 
Mousta (No. 10). This w^ould be built of stone or brick, or an 
equivalent, and is, in fact, a strictly structural cii-cular vault. In the 
East the self-siime scientific object is accomplished with every facility 
in concrete. There is no reason why timl)er should not be employed in 
the form of exposed quadmntal ribs witli a covering. 8o also iron, 
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even cast in the same form of radiating ribs, could not be objected 
to on principle; and it may be remarked that the great conical iron 
roof of the Exhibition Building at Vienna is in every respect the more 
primitive or simple counterpart of a dome, although without curvature. 
(That is to say, there is a series of iron rafters, converging from a 
circular sill at the bottom to the base of a circular lantern at the top, 
and braced at intervals by circular horizontal ribs, like the parallels of 
latitude and longitude of the geographers ; and it makes no difference 
in principle so far whether the rafters arc curved or straight.) In all 
these cases alike one of two general laws, or both combined, must be 
obserx ed ; first, the artificial equilibration—unless the curve be a 
catenary—or the graduated depth of the arch xxrtically (very distinctly 
shown in the Mousta dome); secondly, the efficient use of bond laterally 
(as most prominently exhibited in the Vienna cone). The perfect mode 
of theoretical construction—and practical too perhaps—is the Oriental 
system, whereby the xvhole dome is made a solid inverted cup of 
concrete as artificial stone ; although, it need scarcely be said, if this cup 
is not in equilibration as regards its thickness throughout, the strains 
of the arch will find out any weak point and there break it if they 
can. Now if we turn to the St. Peter’s dome—wliich followed the 
lead of the Duomo at Florcnce, another good example—^xve sec two 
vaults, or we may prefer to say one vault with outer and inner shells. 
Chain bond has to be largely allowed for here, esixicially to carry the 
lantern, xvhich of coni'se loads the dome for the sake of appearance 
exactly xvhei’c it ought not to Ik) loaded for strength. But, artistically, 
the i)oint to be noted is that the outer form coincides with the inner— 
as it ought to do ; the outside surface and the inside surface are both 
equally legitimate to the dome ; and the slightly projecting peristyle 
around the base (the particular arrangement of the columns Ijeing 
only matter of taste) serves to add grace, as well as a little strength 
perha])s, to the structure. In the Mantua case (No. 10) the motive is 
BO much simpler as to be in fact primitive, like the domes of the East; 
the equilibration being elementary, and the disturbing load of the 
lantern insignificant. Turning next to the example of the Paris 
Invalides (No. 101), we see a vital difference of treatment as comi)ared 
xvith St. Peter’s. The architect is not satisfied with the altitude of the 
interior dome for exterior effect, and he therefore sui)erimposes a lofty 
roof of timber-work xvhich is made of domical outline for the sake of 
form alone. The intermediate vault for decoratix^e painting may fairly 
be taken as a legitimate part of the interior dome ; but the roof above, 
xvith its lantern, is palpably a make-beUex’e, if xx-e are to accept in any 
xvay the critical principle that the skin without ought to tell the story 
of the anatomy within. A purist like Street xvould hax^e covered the 
toxver xvith a plain conical roof to throw off the rain—as was frequently 
done in Byzantine churches—but the modern Italian tradition pointed to 
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a domc-Bhaped roof, and here it k. No one would wish to deny its 
beauty of proportion, and indeed its preferableness in this respect to 
the dome of St. Peter’s, whi(*h is (jonsidered to be disproportionately 
low. Moreover, there are probibly few wlio would admire equally in 
practice the simple honesty of the plain Byzantinj roof-covering-. 
Plenty of examples also, are to be (j noted of pfrcat square roofs, which 
are more or less unoccupied inside, especially in France. But, if it be 
admitted that this exterior dome of the Invalides is a roof-coverinj? 
and nothing more, then the iiujiiiry must close with this admission. 
The form of the roof-covering at last is clearly seen to be non¬ 
constructive, and a mere consideration of elegancx)—almost like the 
case of St. Mark’s at Venice, where the outside domes rise like balloons 
for 80 ft. above the structural vaults within. Take next in order the 
dome of the Paris Pantheon (No. 110). This design is in external 
effect of similar motive, but in internal anatomy more justifiable^ 
The BujKjr-vault for the painter may probably be considered to fill the 
interior spacjc sufficiently; and the absence of timber-work may 
justify still more the design as a whole in respect of legitimate 
architectural construction. But turn now to tJie case of St. Paul’s 
(No 175). This design differs from all the foregoing in the most 
important particulars. The eye of the internal dome is 215 feet from 
the floor, which, as matter of proportion, is quite as much as the 
architect could be expected to manage well, if not more. For exterior 
proportion, however, he demands 55 feet more, besides 90 feet still 
more for a lantern and its crowning cross. The problem is how to 
bring these widely different altitudes together ; and this is liow it is 
solved. In the first pkicc, a whole liemisphere—virtually the same as 
in the case of St. Mark’s at Venice—^must be built up somehow above 
the interior summit; and this shall be done with timber-work as an 
elevated roof. But it is furtlier determined that the lantern shall be 
of stone, in spite of its enormous dead-weight, and in spite also of its 
surmounting a balloon of timlK3r-work. The ingenious contrivance is 
therefore resorted to of building up in concealment a vast cone of 
brickwork from the drum of the inner dome—^itself conicalised to 
receive it in a way wliich is not identifiable with any artistic motive— 
and by this hidden artifice a sufficient support is at last achieved at 
the summit, on which to place the weight of the stone lantern. The 
further expenditure of ingenuity in forming the outside profile of the 
domical roof, with its drum and jxiristyle, in perfect want of accord 
with everything inside, may be judged of from the engraving; and 
the critical question—which need not shock our patriotism too much— 
is, how to reconcile all this ingenuity with the artistic principle of 
anatomical truth. That the famous dome of St. Paul’s is a tower, 
and not properly a dome at all, may he said easily enough; and that 
the altitude of it is admirably proportioned 'in the grouping is equally 
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allowable; but what shall wc say of tlie make-believe, or, in modern 
phrase, the sham ? Before answering this question for himself, 
however, let the patriotic reader console liimself by referring to the 
dome of St. Isaac’s at St. Petersburg (No. 268), and that of the Capitol 
of the United States at Washington (No. 286). In the case of St. 
Isaiic’s the reconciliation of the inner skull and the outer hat is boldly 
achieved by constructing a cone of cast-iron ribs, which has the iron 
frame-work of the interior vault attached to it below, and the iron 
lantern imi)Osed upon it above, the curvilinear roof, also of iron, being 
then j)nt on the back of the cone. . This is non-anatomical enough ; 
but what sliall wo say of the American example ? There we have the 
wfiolo great visible pile (No. 286), 140 feet in diameter at the base of 
the podium, DO feet in diameter at the dome-roof, and 220 feet high 
fi'om tlie general parajKit le\'el of the building to the head of the 
crowning statue, literally all of iron, designed by the engineer to 
a(^commodate tlie architect’s profile with a guileless audacity w’hicb 
leaves all other shams in the wide architectural world at an immeasur- 
ahle distance. In this instance, as in that of St. Paul’s, it will be 
argued liy many that the external proportions amply pay for the dis- 
I’egard of anatomical virtue; but the pliilosopliy of architectural 
ci'iticism w ill be held bv others to reject such argument at all hazards. 
-Ei),] 

If the position of Sir Cliristojiher Wren as an architect w’crc to be 
(estimated solely from what he lias done at St. Paul’s, the result w^ould 
]>rohiihly Ik;, that his (diaracter would stand higher as a constructive 
t han as an artistic! architect. There are, however, two buildings close 
by, an examination of which must considerably modify this verdicit. 
iiie stee[)le of Bow' Church is l)eyond all doubt the most elegant build¬ 
ing of its class erected since the Reformation ; and no Protestant 
<church is more artistically or grax^efully arranged than the interior of 
St. Stc^phen’s, Walbrook. 

Jiike all Wren’s steeples, that of Bow Church stands w’cll on the 
ground ; for he never was guilty of the absurdity of placing his spires 
astride on the portico, or thrusting them through the roof. It consists 
first of a plain scjuare tower 82 ft. 6 in. wide by 88 ft. in height, above 
which are four storeys averaging 88 ft. each. The first, a square 
belfry, adorned with Ionic pilasters, is 89 ft.; the next, which includes 
the Ixjautiful circular peristyle of twelve Corinthian columns, is 87 ; the 
third comprehends the small lantern, and is 88 ft. high, w^hich is also 
the height of the spire, the whole making up a height of 285 ft. 

There are errors of detail which prtibably the architect himself 
would have avoided in a second attempt, and, as they arose only from 
an imperfect knowledge of Classical details, might easily be remedied 
at the present day. It only wants this slight revision to harmonise 
what little incongruities remain, and, if it were done, this steeple 
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might challenge comi>arisori with any Gothic example ever erected. 
Indeed, even as it now is, tliere is a play of light and shade, a variety 
of outline, and an elegance of detail, which it would be \'ery difficult 
to mutch in any other steeple. There is no greater proof of Wren’s 
genius than to observe that, after he had set the example, not only 
has no architect since his day surpassed him, 
but no other modern steeple can comi)are with 
this, either for beauty of outline or the appro- 
I)riateness with which Classical details are 
a])])lie(l to so novel a purpose. 

The interior of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
contains as much originality, and, as far as its 
aixihitecit was concerned, as much novelty, as the 
steeple of Bow. As remarked in a previous 
•)art of the work,^ the plan of placing a circular 
dome on an octagonal base, supported by eight 
pillai-s, was an early and long a favourite mode 
of roofing in the East, and the consequent 
variety obtained by making the diverging aisles 
I’espectively in the ratio of 7 to 10,^ infinitely 
more pleasing than the Gothic plan of doubling 
them, unless the height was doubled at the same 
time. Wixin, howe\'er, is the only European 
architecjt who saw this, and availed himself of 
it; and stmnger still is it that, though no 
church has been so much admired, no architect 
has ever copied the aiTangement. Had Wren 
(wer seen an Indian building designed on this 
jirinciple, he no doulit would have carried it 
further ; but as it is, he certainly has produced 
tlic most jdeasing interior of any Renaissance 
churtjh which has yet been erected. Like most 
of his works, it fails a little in the detail. 
There is too much of the feeling of Grinling 
Gibbon’s wood-carving earned into what should 
lie constructive ornament; but, notwithstanding 
this slight defect, there is a cheerfulness, an 
elegance, and ai>propriateness about the interior 
which pleases every one, and which might be carried even further, if 
desired. 

It is extremely difficult for us to know now what influences were 
brought to bear on Wren in making his designs ; but it seems 
unaccountable that the architect who could design Bow steeple and 
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the* iiifcer'un’ of fSt. Stephen’s should have added to the former a church 
which is an ill-desij^med barn outside, and is paltry and o', erloaded. to 
the last dej^ree inside. Had he joined such an interior as that of St. 
Stephen’s to liis steeple in Cheapside, he would have 
produced a desij.ni that would have raised his character 
as an artist higher than anythin" he did at St. Paul’s ; 
and had any architect tlie courage to do so now, with 
such modifications as would naturally suggest themselves, 
we might have a church as beautiful, and far more 
apjn’opriate to Protestant worship, than any of the Gothic 
designs recently erected. 

St. lh*ide’s. Fleet Street, is another of Sir Christoidier’s 
most admired desigiis for a steeple. It wants, liowever, 
the poetry and the evidenco of careful elaboration which 
chanu^terise its rival of ('heajmde. There is something common-phux? 
in the five upixir storeys, ea(di more or less a repetition of the one below 
it, and without any apparent connection. It is impossible to avoid the 
idea that they might all 
sink into one another, and 
shut up like the slides of a 
telescoic. A console, a 
buttress, a sloping roof,— 
anything, in short—be¬ 
tween the storeys, would 
have remedied this ; and 
could so easily have been 
ap[)lied then—cnmld, in¬ 
deed, now—tliat it is 
wonderful that some such 
exjredient escaped the at¬ 
tention of so great and so SecUou of the interior of St. Stephen's, Walbrook. 

. ” , . Scale 50 feet to 1 Inch. 

coiistructiN'e an arclutect. 

A\ ren coiujuercKi this difficulty wdth perfect success at Bow church, but 
all sulisecjiient architects have failed in reconciling the horizontal lines 
of Classical with the aspiring forms of Gothic Art, and, as in the case of 
of 8t. Bride’s, been unsuccessful in fusing together the two opposing 
systems. 

Externally the chui’ch is not remarkable for anything but its 
simplicity and absence of pretension; and internally the design is 
considerably manned by the necessity of introducing galleries on each 
side —a difficulty which no Classic or Gothic architect has yet fairly 
grappled wdth and conquered. Here the coupled columns which run 
through and support the arches of the roof are amply sufficient for 
uie pui-pose, and the dwarf pilastera that are attached to them to 
carry the galleries tell tlie story with sufficient distinctness. But it 




178. PlanufSt.Ste- 
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makes a vei'}' thick and heavy pier below, which imijedes vision more 
than is desirable, and the rear colnmii that runs throu«^h the floor of 
the f(allery has a very disjointed and awkward apijcarance. Notwith¬ 
standing these defects, it is a well-1 ifijhted, commodious, and appropiiate 
Protestant church, which has seldom been surpassed in these respcicts, 
unless it is by St. James’s, Piccadilly, which is another and sornewl at 
similar desij^n by the same architect. 

The two are, as nearly as may 1)0, of the same area 8t. Bride s 
beinj^ 99 ft. lonj,^ by wide, St. James’s HO by 97, which is more 
aj)y)ropriate for an auditorium ; and the s<|uaro pier whicjli supports 
tlie j^allery, and the sinj»;le column that stands on it to carry the roof, 
is not only a more artist hut a nifU’e c^on\'enient an*anf?cment than 



180. View uf the Iiiti'ri«ir of St. Jamrs'p, rU cttiUll 3 '. 


the otlier. Its jL^reatest merit., however, is the mode in which the roof 
is constructed ; fii*st as a ]>iece of caqKJutry, hut more as an appro¬ 
priate mode of ^^ettinjr hei«:ht and lifrht with a {ileasincj varhity of 
form. After St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, it is Wren’s most successful 
interior; and, though the church is disfigured by a hideous cast 
window and an objection aide reredos, and many of its minor details 
are unpleasing, it is one of the very best interiors of its class that we 
possess. 

There are few of Wren’s otlier churches in the city of Tiondon 
which do not show some good points of detail—some ingenious means 
of getting over the difficulties of site or destination, and not one showing 
any faults of construction or useless display of unnecessary adjuncts ; 
but scarcely any of theni. are: so remarkable as designs as to admit 
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of being illustrated in a general history ; and, without illustrations, 
a mere enumeration of names and peculiarities is aa tedious as it is 
imiiiterestiiig. 

Although Wren, like most of his contemporaries, affected to despise 
the style of our ancestors, he seems occasionally to have been subjected 
to the same kind of pressure as is sometimes applied to Gothic archi¬ 
tects at the present day, and forced to build in what he considered the 
barbarian style. When this was the case, he certainly showed to im¬ 
mense advantage ; for though the details of his Gothic works arc 
always more or less open to criticism, the spirit of his vrork was 
always exceilent, and he caught the meaning of the Gothic design as 
truly as many of the most proficient of our living architects have been 
abl(j to do. 

One of the most successful of such designs is the tower of St. 
Michael’s, Cornhill, which is exceedingly rich and bold. The church 
attached to it was one of Wren’s best designs internally. Considering 
the difficulties inherent in the locality, which admitted of its being 
lighted only from one side, it was as light and cheerful as it was 
ehigant. Within the last few years it has been converted into the 
btistard Italian Gothic, which is so great a favourite with some archi- 
te(!ts, but which accords neither with the locality nor the tower, 
nor those features of the church which it has been impossible to 
disguise. Tlie rcsult has been that Wren’s work is entircly destroyed, 
and is rephmed by an interior whose princupal cliaraoteristic is a 
curious conihination between tawdriness and gloom. 

A more successful design than even St. Michael’s was the spire of 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the-East, which, though not so strictly Mediaeval in 
its details as to attain perfection as a counterfeit, is still sufficiently 
imitative for effect; and the spire wliich crowns the whole, resting on 
four arches, jxjssesses more elegance than the specimen at Newcastle 
wliich is sjiid to have suggested it, or than any other examples of this 
ixxiuliar tyi>e which have come down to us from the Middle Ages. 

The western towers of Westminster Abbey are generally ascribed 
to Wren, and their proportions are perfect, though their details deviate 
more; from the Gothic tyxie than is tlui case with cither of the examjiles 
last (juoted. If they are really his—^though this is more tlian doubtful 
—this was a singular mistake for such an architect to make; for, 
being here joined to a really old Gothic building, the contrast is 
painfully apparent, and a more exact imitation would have been most 
desirable. 

The tower which Wren added to the parish church at Warwick is 
another example of how he caught the spirit while despising the 
details of the style. At a distance it seems one of the best-propor¬ 
tioned Gothic towers that can be found. On a close examination the 
details are all so completely Classic that—whether it is from the 
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prejudices of education or any real or essential incongruity, we are 
offended at having been cheated into admiration, and feel inclined to 
put the whole down as a specimen of bad taste. 

Besides the churches which he built, Wren had the good fortune 
to Ikj called upon to erect more Royal palaces than any architect since 
his day; but he was far from being so successful with them as with 
his ecclesiastical buildings. 

That which he erected at Winchester is little better than a great 
brick barrack, to which purpose it is now most appropriately applied. 
It possesses a portico of six Corinthian columns in the centre, and 
some very attenuated specimens of the same family in the angles, 
which are an attic taller than those they flank ; but neither seem to 
Iwlong to the building to which they are atta(;lied. 

He was more successful at Hampton (>ourt, though here tlic base¬ 
ment is too low, cspfcially in the courtyard; and the dignity of the 
“ iRil etage ” is destroyed by the circular windows over the principal 
ones, and, where Orders are introduced, they are merely as orna¬ 
ments, and overpowered by the attic that crowns them. The groat 
iiKjrit of this design is its largeness, and being devoid of all affecta¬ 
tion. From the possession of the first <piality, it contnists favourably 
witli Wols(;y’s j)alac5e, to which it is attjujhed. Neither is of the best 
age of its ]K3(ailiar style, nor perhaps the l)est of its age; but there is 
a littleness and (jonfusion aliout the Gothic, as compired with the 
simplicity and grandeur of the Classic, which is altogether in favour 
of the latter. When, however, the earlier design is looked into, it 
displays an amount cjf thought and adaptation to its uses which is 
wholly wanting in tlie Classic. Wren’s design looks as if it could 
have? been made in a day,—^Wolsey’s l>ears the impress of long and 
pitient thought apjilied during the whole time it was in execution ; 
and though, therefore, the coiuteption of the first is grander, the 
ultimate impression derived from the latter is more sjitisfactory and 
more permanent. 

The less said about Chelsea Hospital the better. It would not be 
easy to find a worse building of the same dimensions anywhere; but 
tlie architec^t’s fame is redeemed by what ho did at Greenwich. The 
two rear blocks are ciertainly from his designs, and are not only of 
great elegance in themselves, but grouj) most liappily with the two 
other blocks nearer tlie river, the design and the partial execution of 
wliich belong to an earlier jieriod. 

As before mentioned, one of Wren’s earliest works was the Shel- 
donian Theatre at Oxford; and though externally it does not possess 
any great dignity, the fa§ade is elegant and appropriate, and the 
introiiction of any larger features would have been inappropriate 
and not in accordance with the two ranges of windows and other 
features w^hich the necessities of the building required in other parts. 
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The roof was justly considered to be in that age a perfect masterpiece 
of scientific carpentry, covering an area 70 ft. by 80, v/ithout any 
support. The whole interior is arranged so scientifically, and with 
such judgment, that a larger number of persons can see and hear in 
this hall than in any similar building in the United Kingdom; and, 
why, conseiiucntly, neither Wren nor any one else ever thought of 
adapting its jKJculiarities to Church Architoc;ture is not easy to 
explain. 

The Tiibrary at Trinity College in the sister University is an 
etpially su(V'*ssful thougli a far easier design. Practically it is not 
unlike the recently-erected Library of St. Genevieve at Paris, wdneh 
is so much admired (Woodcut No. 144), except that there the lower 
storey is occupied by books,—at Cambridge by an open cloister, but 



iHl. Meville’s Court and Library, Trinity College, Cambridge. From a Pbotogiapli. 

which no doubt the architect meant to be used as an extension, if ever 
more books were recpiircd by the (k)llcge authorities. Not only is the 
\\\)\}iir storey well arranged and well lighted for tfic puri)()se for which 
it was intended, but externally it is a remarkably pleasing and appro- 
])Tiate design. Ihe effetit towards the courtyard is very much spoiled 
by the floor of the library being brought down as low as the springing 
of the arches of the arcade which supiiorts it. Had the scale been 
sufficient, it would have been easy to remedy this defect by iutro- 
<luciug smaller pillars to support the floor; but, there not being room, 
all that is done is to block up the tops of the arches, and it looks as 
if the floor had sunk to that extent; the w'hole design being charac¬ 
teristic of Wren’s ingenuity and good taste, but also of his want of 
knowledge of the artistic principles of design. 
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It is singnlar that the architect of these two buildings should ever 
have erected anything so commonplace as the College of Physicians 
in Warwick Lane; but it is just this inequality that is so puzzling in 
Wren’s designs,—as, for instance, the Monument at London Bridge is 
one of the most successful and most Classical columns which have 
Ixjen erected in Europe, thougl. their name is Legion; but Temple 
Bar is, perhaps, the most unsuccessful attempt that ever was made to 
reproduce a Classical triumphal archway. Had Wren been r^larly 
educated as an architect, or had he thoroughly mastered the details of 
the style he was using, as Inigo Jones had done, most of these incon¬ 
gruities would have Im avoided; and there is no reason for supposing 
that such an education would have cramped his genius; —on 
the contrary, every reason for believing that a perfect knowledge of 
his tools would have enabled him to work with more facility, and to 
avoid those errors which so frequently mar the best of his designs, 
and, it may Ik! added, must inevitably vitiate the designs of any man 
who is pnwtising an art based on false principles, and depending for 
its perfection on individual talent, and not on the immutable laws of 
fkiience. 

Though he did fail sometimes, it cannot be denied that Wren was 
a giant in Architecture, and, considering the difficulties he had to 
contend with, not only from the .*456 in which he lived, but from the 
people he had to deal with, and the small modicum of taste or know¬ 
ledge that prevailed anywhere, we may well be astonished at what he 
did iujcomplisli that was good, rather than wonder at his occasional 
failures. His greatest praise, however, is, that though he showed the 
way and smoothed the pfith, none of his successors have surpassed—if, 
ind(«d, any have equalled-him in what he did, though a century and 
a half have now elapsed since his dciith, and nnml)crless opportunities 
have since been afforded in every department of Architectural Art. 
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CHAPTEE III. 

K[(5 HTEENTll CEN'l’URY. 

Anno.1702 (teorge II.1727 

CJeurge I.I7i4 [ George 111.. •• 1760 


Till-: liistory of Anjlntootiiro in England during tlic eighteenth 
if not eliaracterised by anything so hriliant as tlic career 
of either .Jones or Wren, is marked in the Ixigiiining hy tlie daring 
originality of Vanbrugh, and closes with the correct Classicality of 
(Miainbei-s. It is also interesting to watch during its closing years 
the gradual iMfurcatioii of styles which has since divided tlie pro¬ 
fession into two hostile camp, following principles diametrically 
opposed to eiwdi other, and, in their angry haste, diverging further 
and furth(;r from the true principles wliich alone can lead to any 
satisfactory result in iVit. 

The two men who succcKxled to Wren’s practice and position— 
Hawksmoor^ and Vanbrugh—were both born in the “Annus Mira- 
bilis” (KbWi), which made the name and fortune of their great proto- 
typ. The fonner was his friend and pupil, and, in some instances at 
least, employed to caiTy out his designs. From wliat we know of the 
jnijiiTs own works, avc may almost certaiidy assert that the double 
spires of All Houls’ College at Oxford were designed by the master. 
They disjilay the same intimate appreciation of the essential qualities 
of Cothic Ai’t, combined with the same disregard of its details, which 
characterise the towers at Warwick or in Cornhill and Wren’s Gothic 
work generally ; but in so far as poetry of conception or beauty of 
outline is concerned, they are infinitely preferable to most of the 
])ortals erected in Oxford even during the best age, and far surpass 
any of the very correct productions of the present day. 

Hawksmoor was also the architect of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, 
which is remarkable as one of the earliest of the churches with 
IHirticoes which became aftenvards so fashionable. The portico here 
consists of six well-proportioned Corinthian pDlars; but instead of 
jiilasters at the back, he has used half-columns, which look as if they 
had by mistake been built into the wall, thus adding to the appear- 


* lioru 1066; diod 1736. * Bum 1666; diud 1726. 
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ance of uselessness these adjuncts usually sugj^est. The spire, which 
we are told is intended to realise Pliny’s description of the Mausoleum 
at Halicarnassus, has at least the merit of standing on one side ; and, 
if the houses were cleared away a little, so as to admit of its being 
seen, the whole would form as picturesque a group as almost any church 
in London. 

St. Mary’s Woolnoth, in Lombard Street, is another church by 
the same architect, but in a very different style. Here the effect is 
sought to be attained by bold rustication and massive forms. 411 the 
forms are original, and to them the Classical details are entirely 
subordinated. Internally the lighting is principally from the roof, 
and very successful for a church of this size, though the mode in 
which it is introduced is such as would hardly be applicable to one on a 
larger scale. 

lie built also il.e now celebrated (jhurch of St. Gcorge’s-iu-the- 
East, from the design of which almost every tr.uje of Classicality has 
disap|)eared, and where the efftict is sought to be obtained by grand 
massiveness of form and detail, iUJCHunpinied by well-marked, and, 
it must be admitted, ])erfectly intelligible, distribution of the various 
parts of the comjwsition. The result, however, is far from being 
satisfiKttory ; and the term vulgar expresses more correctly the effect 
jn’odiiced than jKjrhaps any other e])ithet that could be apj)lied to it. 

It shows how unsettled men’s minds were in matters of taste at 
this ]H3riod, that an archite(jt should have produ(;ed thi*ee such churches 
so utterly dissimilar in principle : the one meant to be an exact repro- 
<inction of Heathen forms ; another pretending to represent what a 
Protestant church in the beginning of the eighteenth century should 
be, wholly freed from Classical allusions; and the third intermediate 
iHitweeii tlie two, original in form, and only allowing the Classical 
details to i)eer through the modern design as ornaments, but not as 
essential parts of it. It is evident that no ])rogress was to be lioiKjd for 
in such a state of matUa-s, and that the balance must before long turn 
steadily towards either originality or towards servility. 

Whether Sir John Vanbrugh derived his love of ponderosity from 
the Dutch blood that is said to have flowed in his veins, or from some 
accjident of taste or education, it was at least innate and overpowering. 
Whatever his other faults may have lieeii, Vanbrugh had at least the 
merit that he knew wdiat he wanted ;—^whether it was right or wrong 
is another question ;—and he knew also how to reach what lie aimed 
at. He never faltered in his career ; and from first to last—at Blen- 
'heim and Castle Howard, as at Seaton Delaval and Orimsthorpe—^there 
is one principle running through all his designs, and it was a w^oi*thy 
one—^a lofty aspiration after grandeur and eternity. In a better age 
this might have led <.o infinite success : and even in liis, if applied to 
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the construction of mausolea or temples, where accommodation was 
not of imiwrtance, he would certainly have surpassed all his compeers. 
But fate decreed that he should only build palaces or country seats, 
and the result has been a certain amount of gloomy grandeur, coupled 
with something that looks very like pretentious vulgarity. 

Blenheim was to Sir John Vanbrugh what St. Paul’s was to Wren 
—the great opportunity of his life, and the work by which he will be 
jiidged^and his name handed down to posterity. Of the two, perhaps 
Vanbriigirs chance w^as the best. To build a monumental palace in a 
nol>le park on such a scale, and backed by the nation’s purse, was 
at least as grand an occasion as to erect a metropolitan cathedral, 
luim[)ered as Wren was by liturgical difficulties and critical nobodies. 



182. ]*lan of Blenheim Palace. Scale 100 feet to 1 inch. 


At first sight Vanbrugh would seem to have been quite equal to 
the task. Nothing can well be grander than his plan and the general 
conception of the whole. There is a noble garden front, 823 ft. in 
extent, flanked on one side by the private apartments, on the other by 
a noble library 182 ft. in length, and an entrance fa 9 ade with wings, 
curving forward so as to lead up to the grand entrance ; and beyond 
these, great blocks of buildings containing the offices, &o., all forming 
part of the design, and extending to 850 ft. east and west. In de¬ 
signing his elevation he avoided all the faults that can be charged 
against Versailles, which was then the typical palace of the day, 
as well as the tameness wliich his predecessor had introduced at 
Winchester and at Hampton Court; yet with all this, Blenheim 
cannot be called successful. The principal Order is so gigantic as to 
dwarf everything near it; and as it tiverywhere covers two storeys, it 
is always seen to be merely an ornament. In the entrance-front 
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especially there is such a confusion of lines and parts as to destroy that 
repose so essential to grandeur, while the details are too large to admit 
of their being picturesque; and though the sky-line is pleasingly 
broken, it is by fantastic and not by constructive elements. If we 
add to all this that the details are always badly drawTi, and generally 
capriciously applied, it will he easy to understand how even so grand a 
design may be marred. 

The design of the Park front is much more successful than that of 
the entrance fagade, its outline being simple and grand, and the angles 
well-accentuated liy the scpiai’e tower-like masses which terminate 
them on either hand; its one defect being the gigantic Order of 
the (jcntrc, whicli is as inappropriate as Michael Angelo’s Order at 



183. Lesser Oardeu Front, Blcnbeiiu. Seale 50 feet to l inch. 


St. Peter’s, and producing the same dwarfing and vulgarising effect. 
Perhaps the happiest pirt of the whole are the two lateral fagades, 
each 192 ft. in extent. Their details may be a little too large and 
too coarse for Domestic Architecture, but the proportions are good, 
the ornaments appropriate to their situation, and the outline pleasingly 
broken. Their blemish is the w'ant of apparent connection between 
the rusticated towers at the angles and the plain centre between them. 
Had the lower story of the centre been rusticated, or the rustication 
been omitted from the upper storey of the towera, it would have been 
easy to bring them into accordance ; as it is, they hardly seem parts of 
the same design. 

• Internally the hall is too high for its other dimensions; and the 
libraiy, which is the finest ]*oom in the house, is destroyed by the 
bigness and coarseness of the details. Altogether the palace looks as 
if it had been designed by some Brobdingnagian architect for the 
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I’esidence of their little Gulliver. There are many things that recall the 
fact thiit it is meant for the residence of men of ordinary stature, and 
as many which make us wonder why an attempt should be made to 
pcisnade us that the inliabitaiits were giants. 

Castle Howard is the next in importance of Vaiibinigh’s works, 
and, though erected about the same time, is a far more successful 
design than Blenheim. In plan it is somewhat similar, and looks 
almost as extensive ; but being only one storey high over the greater 
j){irt, it is in reality much smaller; and its defwjts arise principally 
from the fict that Vanbrugh seems to have had no idea of how^ to 
ornament a building ex(H3pt by tiio introduction of an Order, and to 
have had the greatest hon’or of placing one Order over another ; hence 
the incongruity of his designs. If the Order of the centre is of the 
]>ro])er i)roiK)rfcion, that of the wings must be too small, as the one 



IKI. 


Klevatlon of Park Front of Castle Howard. 


Oi-dcr is as nearly as may be double the height of the other, though 
they are used precisely in the same manner; while from the position 
and size of the windows we cannot help pei-ceiving that the rooms are 
of the same height throughout. At Castle Howard the whole design 
IS much soberer and simpler than that of Blenheim. The cupola in 
the centre gives dignity to the whole, and breaks the sky-line much 
imire plciisingly than the towers of the other palace. The wings and 
jffices are more subdued; and on the whole, with all Vanbrugh’s 
grandeur of conception, it has fewer of his faults than any other of 
his desi^s ; and, taking it all in all, it would be difficult to point out 
a more imposing country-house possessed by any nobleman in England 
thun this palace of the Howards. 

He was much leas successful in his .smaller designs, such as Seaton 
Delaval, Eastbury, or Grimsthorpe, as in these the largeness of the 
I«rt8 and the coarseness of the details become perfectly offensive from 
the comparative smallness ^ the: objects to which they were applied; 
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and, had we only these to judge from, we might pronounce him to be a 
successful playwright, but certainly no architect. Castle Howard and 
Blenheim redeem him from any such reproach, but it can hardly be 
sjiid tliat even there he was equal to his opportunities, which were 
such as seldom fall to the share of an architect in this country. 

Contemiwraiy with these men was Colin Campbell, a man of no 
genius or originality, but of considerable taste, as is shown by his own 
designs, published in the ‘Vitniviiis Britannicus,’ which prove at all 
events that he had sufficient sense to appreciate and thoroughly to 
understand the principles of Inigo Jones’s school. The patrons of 
Arehitecture in that age seem, however, to have fancied that they had 
I)rogre8sed beyond that stage ; and as porticoes had become the fashion, 
nothing would go down without one. In Campbell’s designs they are 
used with as much proj)riety and taste as the feature is well caj)able of, 
as apj)lied to a dwelling-house; and he may be said to liave fixed the 
Aniresbiiry tyfKJ as the mansion of the eighteenth century. 



Front Elevation of Wansteod House. 


llis most celebrated pi-oduction was Wanstoad House, which was 
loll},' considered as the most jxirfect example of the class of porticoed 
holism. Though its design is certainly a mistake, still, if once jieople 
get imbued with the idea that a portico means nothing, but that it is 
so beautiful an object in itself that they are willing their windows 
should te inconveniently darkened in order that they may enjoy the 
dignity it confers, a portico may go anywhere, and be of any size 
reijuired, but it will never cease to be an offence against all the best 
principles of architectural design. 

The extent of the front at Wanstead w’as very nearly the same as 
that of Castle Howard (about 300 ft.) ; but when we compare the two 
it must be confessed that even the bad taste of Vanbrugh is infinitely 
preferable to the tameness of CampbeU. His design is degant, but no 
one cares to look at it a second time ; and though it certainly does not 
•offend, it can hardly be said to please. 

Kent* was another rather famous architect, of about the same 


* Born 1684; dknl 1748. 
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calibre as Campbell; but, fortunately for him, he was a friend of the 
Earl of Burlington, Avho was a man of taste and skilled in Architecture, 
so that it is difficult to know on the one hand.how much of his designs 
should be assigned to the Earl, and on the other how far the Earl may 
have been assisted by the practical knowledge of his dependant. 
Between them they refronted Burlington House, in a manner worthy 
of the l)est Italian artjhitojts of an earlier day, and with the semi- 
cinuilar colonnade in front, and the various adjuncts, made it the most 
elegant and artistic of all the town mansions of its time, though hardly 



The North Front of the Treasury Buildings, as designed by Kent. 
Tlie central portion only bos been executed. 


justifying all the praise that was lavished on it at the time.^ Between 
them also they probably designed the northern Park front of the 
Ireasiiry Buildings at Whitehall, which, if completed, would be more 
worthy of Inigo Jones than aiiytliing that has been done there since his 
time. Ihe only design that we know to lie liis own is that of the Horse 


’ At present it is only reimirkublc as an 
exjmii)lt‘ toshow how (Misy it is to doBtrt>y 
ovrn the Ix^st buildings by ill judged 
uilditious or ulteratiuns; an ujjpcr sttjrey 
lias been added, more solid and with an 
Order taller than that on which it stands, 
8f> as utterly to erush what was the inano 
ndnle of tluj building; thougli tliorci are 
lifty expedients by wliich this might have 
lxj(*n avoided without any sacrifice of con¬ 
venience. As if this were not enough, 
when a glass-roofed jiorch was wanted to 
shelter visitors to their exhibition, the 
Academicians, instc^ad of using the lightest 
lH)H8ible forms of stone-work-or iron, 


wliich would liave been better—^have 
borrowed a fuyade of the heaviest rusti¬ 
cated masonry from some Italian casemate 
of the ciglitoonth century, to support 
their glass frames. Not imly is this an 
absurdity in itself, but it has cut off the 
lower parts and pratitically shortened the 
columns of the principal storey, already 
rendered insignificant by what was placed 
upon them. 

The consequence of all this is, that 
what a few years ago was one of the most 
elegant, is now on(} of the very worst 
architectural examjibts of the metrojKjlis. 
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Guards, which narrowly escaped being a very pleasing design, and at 
the time it was erected must have looked much better than it does, 
being now crushed by the larger and more important buildings on 
either hand. Its worst feature is the cupola, which is lean and 
insignificant to the last degree, but otherwise the design is varied and 
picturesque, and free from most of the errors and faults of the age in 
whi(3li it was erected. The design, however, would be more appropriate 
to a country seat of a nobleman than to that of a public building on one 
of the most fjivoured sites in the inetrojKfiis. 

Whether it was that he was more fortunate, or that he had more 



1R7. 


Interior View of St. Martiii’s-in-tlie-Fields. 


genius, than the two last-named architec;ts, James Gibbs^ produced two 
buildings which gave him a higher position among the artists of his 
country than they can aspire to. 

The first of these is the Church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Ficlds, which 
is certainly one of the finest, if not the handsomest church of its age 
and class. The hexastyle portico of Corbithian columns, 33 ft. in 
heiglit, and two intercolumniations deep, is as perfect a reproduction of 
that Classical feature as can well be made ; and the mode in which the 
pilasters are repeated all round suggests a Classical temple to a very 
considerable extent, if we can persuade ourseh'es not to observe the 
two storeys of windows between them, Avhich, however, mar the effect 


> Bom 1674; died 17D4. 
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considerably. Internally it is a combination of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
arrangement for St. Bride’s and St. James’s; but overdone, and with 
the usual objectional>le feature of a fragment of an entablature placed 
over each column before receiving the arch. This, as before remarked, 
is frequently seen in Spain, or in Italy in the worst days of the Art, 
though very rarely in France ; but wherever it is introduced it is fatal.^ 
It must also be added that the ornamentation of the roof throughout is 
overdone, and not in good taste. Externally, the great defect of the 
design is the mode in which the spire—in itself not objectionable—is 
set- astride on the portico. Not only does it appear unmeaningly stuck 
tlirongh tlie roof, but, over so open a portico, has a most crushing 
and inharmonious effect. Had it been placed alongside, as at Blooms¬ 
bury, for which the situation is singularly favourable, not only would 
the church have reiiched more nearly the Classical effect to which 
it was aspiring, but the whole composition would have been very much 
improved. 

Gibbs’s other great work was the Radcliffe Library at Oxford. He 
]X‘rhaps cannot be congratulated on his clioice of a circular or domical 
form for the purpose; but if his employers were willing to sjicrifice 
the lower storey wholly for the sake of giving height to the building, 
and (consented to the adoption of a form by which hardly more than 
half the accommodation was obtained that might otherwise have 
iKion the case, he perhaps was not to blame, as in so doing he has 
jiroduccd one of the most striking, and perhaps the most pleasing, 
of the Classical buildings to be found in Oxford. Its great fault 
is that nothing in the design in the least degree indicates the 
])nrpose to which it was to be aj^plied ; and even after all the 
sacrifices made for effect, he w%as obliged to introduce two ranges 


* Had tlie architects only 
had the sense to turn the 
fragment topsyturvy, it 
would then have been con¬ 
structively correct. It would, 
in fact, have become the 
Moorish horseshoe arch, and, 
with a very slight modifi¬ 
cation of detail, might have 
lost much of its offensive 
character, while it would 
have raugijd as vroll with 
anything on the wall. Of 
course any feature invented 
for the place would have 
hcen better than either; but 
if Classical features must be 
used, it is best that it should 
1 h) done so that they shall 
ho as constructive as the 
form will admit of. 



188 . Diagram showing the effect of reversing the entablature 
in a pillar. 
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189. RadclifiFe Library, Oxford. Fmm a Photograph. 

of windows between the columns. The proportions, however, of the 
whole are good, the details appropriate to their places, and well 
drawn, so that the building has a monumental and elegant look of 
which its an^hitect might well be proud. 

The most successful architect of the latter half of the eighteenth 
century was Sir William Chambers,^ and he was fortunate in having 
an opportunity of displaying his talents in the erection of Somerset 
House, which was undoubtedly the greatest architoitural work of the 
reign of George the Third. 

The best part of the design is the north or Strand front, whicih is 
an enlarged and improved copy of a part of the old palace built by 
Inigo Jones,* and pulled down to make way for the new buildings. 

* Born 1720; died 1796. 

• This has a second time been more literally reproduced in the County Fire Office, 
Regent Street. 
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The width of this front is 132 ft., its height 62, or nearly one half, and 
it consists of a bold rusticated basement storey more than 25 ft. in 
height, supporting a range of three-quarter Corinthian columns, which 
are designed and modelled with the utmost purity and correctness ; 
but we can hardly help regi-etting that two storeys of ^^indow's should be 
included in this Order. The arrangement, however, is so usual and 
so tlioroiighly English, that, from habit, it ceases to become offensive; 
and where the whole is treated with such taste, as in this instance, it 
seems almost unobjectionable. The three arches in the centre, wiiich 
form the cn trance into the courtyard, occupy quite as much of the 
ia(;ado as ought to be appropriated to tliis purpose, and constitute a 
siitficiently dignified approach to the courtyard beyond. 



The south front of this portion of the structure is also extremely 
pleasing ; it is so broken as to give great play of light and shade, thus 
preventing either the details or number of parts from appearing too 
small for the pui-poses to which they are applied. The great areas, 
too, to the right and left of the entrance, are an immense advantage, as 
they allow the tivo sunk storeys to be added to the height of the whole. 

i he same praise cannot be awarded to the other sides of the court, 
which consist of blocks of building of 277 and 224 ft. respectively, 
mi , eing under 50 ft. in height, are proportionately much lower tlian 
t le entrance-block just described, and far too low for their length, 
p besides treated with a severity singularly misapplied, 

except small spaces in the centre and at the extremities, the whole is 
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rusticated, even above the level of the upper windows. Such a mode 
of treatment might be excusable in an exterior of bold outline, though, 
even then, hardly in conjunction with a Corinthian Order ; but a court¬ 
yard is necessarily a mezzo-termine between a room and an exterior, 
and it would generally be more excusable to treat it as if it might be 
roofed over, and so converted into an interior, than to design it with 
the cold severity which is so offensive here. 

The river front, however, was Chambers’s great opportunity ; but it 
unfortunately shows how little he was equal to the task ho had under¬ 
taken. To treat a southern facade nearly 600 ft. in extent, in the same 
manner as he had treated a northeni one only 132 ft. long, would 
have been alwut as great a blunder as an architect ever made. In 
order to produce the same harmony of effect, he ought to have exagge¬ 
rated the size of the parts in something like the same proportion ; but 
instead of this, both the basement and the Order are between one-third 
and one-fourth less than those of the Btrand front, though so similar as 
to deceive the eye. As if to make this ciipital defect even more ap])a- 
rent than it would otherwise have l>een, he placed a terrace 46 ft. wide, 
and of about two-thirds of the height of his main building, in front of it. 

It is thus no wonder that it looks hardly as high, and is not more 
dignified than a terrace of private houses in the Regent’s Park, or 
elsewhere. This is the more inexcusable, as he had 100 ft. of elevation 
available from the water’s edge, without adding one inch to the height of 
his buildings, which was more than sufficient for architectural effect, if 
he had known how to use it. Even with the terrace as it is, if he had 
brought forward the wings, only to the edge of the terrace, and thrown 
his centre back 50 or 100 ft., he would liave improved the court im¬ 
mensely,^ and given variety and height to the river front, and then, 
cither with a cupola or some higher feature in the centre, the worgt 
defecits of the building might have been avoided. 

It was evident, howe^’er, that the imagination of Chamlxirs could 
rise no higher than the conception of a scpiare, unpoetic mass ; and, 
although he was one of the most con-ect and painstaking architects 
of his century, we cannot regret that he was not employed in any 
churches of importance, and that the nobility do not seem to have 
patronised him to any great extent. He had evidently no grasp of 
mind or inventive fiuuilty, and little knowledge of the principles of 
Art beyond what might be gathered from the works of Vignola and 
other \\Titers with regard to the use of the Orders. This may produce 
correctness, but commonplace designs can be the only result, and this 
is really all that can be said of the works of Sir William Chambere. 


* A somewhat similar treatment to that 
here indicated, was some years ago ap¬ 
plied to the western facade by Sir James 


Pennethome, with the happiest result, 
though, even in that limited facade, the 
Order is too low for its position. 
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Tlic urcliitocts who, in the latter half of the eighteenth centniw, 
enjoyed the patronage of the nobility to the greatest extent, were the 
hi'others Adam, wlio, after the piiblicjjition by Robert' of bis great 
work on Spalatro, aecpiired a repute for a knowledge of Classical Art 
which their buildings by no means justified, as in this I'esixjct they 
were certainly inferior even to Chaml)ci'S. Their great merit—if merit 
it be—is, that they stamjwd their works with a certain amount of 
originality, which, had it been of a better (piality, might have done 
something to emancipate Art from its trammels. The principal 
oharacterist M! of theii' style was tlu‘ introduction of very largcj windows, 
generally without diTSsings. - they fiXMpiently attempted to grou]>. 



three or more togethei*, by a groat glazed arcli over them, so as to try 
and make tlic whole side of a house look like one room I And wdien 
they did use Classical Ordere or ornaments, they were of the thinnest 
and most tawdry class. The facade of the Assembly Rooms at Glasgow 
is one of the very best specimens of their style, and freer from its 
defects than most of their designs. In London, there is the Adelphi, so 
called from being the creation of the four brothers, and two sides of 
Fitzroy Square, where all their pecailiarities come into play. They also 
designed Portland Place and Finsbury Square, in the latter of which 
their |)cculiar mode of fenestrations is painfully apparent. 


VOL. II. 


' IJoni 1728; dit^l J7!)2. 
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The most important publwi building intrusted to their care was the 
College at Edinburgh, the rebuilding of which Wiis commenced in 
1789, from a design by Roljert Adam. Only the entrance front, ho^v- 
ever, measuring 255 ft. north and south, was completed in their day. 
Ttie central court was added about forty years ago, from a design by 
Playfair. The part erected by Adam is four storeys in height, without 
the least attempt at concealment, and with a cornice at the top, the 
only fault of which is, that it is not sufficiently bold for its j>osition. 

The centre is pienied by three bold arches; those on the sides are 
ejich of them adorned by two monolithic pillars of the Doric Order, 
measuring 26 ft. in height. The whole comix)sition of the centre 
is bold and ornamental, without any feature so gigantic; as to (;nish the 



wings or to overpower the other parts. It is, unfortunately, situated 
in so nari-ow a street, that it can noAvhere he properly seen; and it 
wants a little more ornament to catch the eye. But we X’ossess few 
public buildings presenting so truthful and so well-balanced a design as 
this, and certainly the Adams never erected anything else which was 
nearly so satisfactorj’. 

Among the country houses which they built, perhaps their most 
successful production is Keddlestone, in Derbyshirc, chiefly remarkable 
for tlie pleasing manner in which four gimt blocks of buildings, which 
form the wings, are joined to the centre by semicircular colonnades, 
copied afterwards in the Goveniment House at Calcutta. In other 
respects the design is according to the usual recipe—a hexastyle 
Corinthian porti(‘o, standing on a nisticated basement, with three 
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large and three bedroom windows on each side, but with the puzzling 
pticuliarity of having no windows in the centre on either f&ce, the hall 
being ligliLed entirely from the roof, and the only communication 
Ixitweeii the two sides of the house upstairs being by a concealed 
passage under the roof of the portico.^ 

Harewood House, in Yorkshire, by Oarr of York, is a far better, 
iKJcause a more honest and straightforward s^^umen, of those porticoed 
houses of the last century. They are, in fact, so numerous and so 
tlioroiighly English and aristocratic, that one is inclined to overlook 
their defects of style in consequence of their respectability and tlie 
associations they call up. It is much more satisfactory to contemplate 
their easily understood arrangements than the ingenious puzzle of 
such a design as that of llolkham, where we are left to conjecture 
whether the noble host and hostess sleep in a bedroom 40 ft. high, or 
art' relegated, like their guests, f.o a garret or an outhouse, or perhaps 



may have their bedroom windows turned inwards on a lead flat. All 
this may suffice to display the perverse ingenuity of the architect in 
trying to produce a monumental whole; but both the proprietor and 
Ids guests would in the long run probably prefer rooms of appropriate 
dimensions, and so situated as to enjoy the view of the scenery of the 
park, or the fresh breezes of heaven. 

There AAcre probaldy at least a couple of hundred of these great 
manorial mansions erected in England and Scotland during the course 
of the eighteenth ecu tiny ;—more than one hundred are described and 
illustrated in the ‘ Vitruvius Britannicus.’ NiTie-tenths of them are of 
stone ; one-half at least have j)orticoes ; and all have pretensions to 
architectural design in one fonn or other. Yet among the whole of 


* Dr. Johnson’s description of this aiiove for prisoners.” Boswell continues: 
building envoys as correct an idea of its ■ “He thought the large room ill-lighted, 
Piculiaritied as can well be found any- and of no use but for dancing in; the 
where. “ It would,” he sr*ys, “ do excel- be d-chambers but indifferent rooms; and 
lently well for a town-hall. 1 he large that the immense sum the lionso had cost 
^m with the pillars would do for the ‘ was injudiciously laid out.”— BogwtlVg 
judges to sit in at the atsizos, the circular ' Johnson, anno 1777. 
room for a jury-chamber, and the room = 
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them there is not one Avhich will stand comparison for a moment 
with the grandeur of the Florentine palaces, the splendour of those of 
Rome, or the elegance of those of Venice. Their style is the same, 
their dimensions are wjual, their situations generally su]Xjrior { hut 
from one cause or otluir they have all missed the effect intended to be 
]>rodu(5ed, and not one of them can now be looked u]M)n as an entirely 
satisfactory sjKicimen of Ai*chite(5tural Art. 

Robert Taylor’ was the arc,hitect who made a larger fortune than 
any of his ]U‘ofessional brethren at the end of the last century, though, 
judging from his buildings at the Rank of England and elsewhere, 
thei’e was very little in his art to justify Ihe jKil-ronage that was 
iHistowed on him. In this njsjKict he seems to have been inferior to 
the city andiitect. Dance, who, in the Mansion House, ]>roduC/ed a 
building, not <Ha’(<ainly in the purest taste, but an effective and 
gorgeous design ; and, before it lost the two crowning massi's which 



UM. 


of Tlolkluun lIo«sc. 


carritnl the building to a height over 100 ft., it really stood jinnidly 
and well out of the, surrounding masses. His chef-d’(ciivre, however, 
was the design for the ]»rison at Newgate, which, though only a. 
prison, and ])retending to be nothing else, is still one of the best 
public, buildings of the inetro|K)lis. 

It attained this eminence by a ]>roccss whi(;h ainoiints as nm(di to 
a dis(?overy on the part of its architect as Columbus’s celebrated 
invention of making an egg stand on its end. Ry simply setting 
his mind to think of the ]mr}M>ses to whudi his building was to Ini 
appro]>riated, without tuiaiing aside to think of (li-ecian temples or 
(}othi(^ castles, a vei*y second-raU* architiK^t ]>rodn(ted a very ]Ka*fec,t 
building. There is nothing in it but two great windowless blocks, 
each 90 ft. siiuarc, and between them a very commonplactc gaoler’s 
residence, five windows wide, and five storeys high, and two simjile 
entr.ances. With these slight materials, he has made up a facade 
297. ft. in extent, and satisfied every reipiisite of good andiitecture. 
If any ai*chite(^t wouhl only design a church or paUice on the same 
iwinciples on which ohl Ocorge Dance designed Newgate, or as an 


» Bom 1714; cluxl 1788. 
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engineer (ic8i|,ni8 a l)r%, lie woiilil be astonished to find how siiiiplo 
tlie art of Mitectiire is, and how easy it is to do rft and how 
difficult to do miiig, when honestly bt on expressing the truth, 
and ihe truth only. From what we know of Dance’s character, we 
are led to suspect that it may have ton mere ignorance that M him 
to do right on this occasion, but it was just this amount of ignorance 
which enabled every village architect in every part of England to 
priHhice those iK'rfect cliuii'hcs which our clcverat and tot educated 
arehiteets find difficulty in copying, and scarcely even dream of 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CLASSICAL REVIVAL IN ENGLAND. 


With the commencement of the present century a new feeling came 
over the spirit of architectural design, which, as suggested above, it 
may Ikj convenient to distinguish by the name of Revival; inasmuch 
as it d iff el’s essentially from the principles that guided the architects 
of the Renaissance. 

St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s, though using Classical details, and these 
only, ai*e still essentially Christian churches; the Escurial and Ver¬ 
sailles arti the residences of kings of the age in which they were 
built, and do not pretend to l)c anything else. No one could ever 
mistake Sfc. Peter’s for a Roman Temple ; and Versailles is as unlike 
the Pahuie of the Ciesai’s as any two buildings could well be ; and 
so it is throughout the three centuries during which the Renaissance 
was practised. Hut the Walhalla pretends to be an al^solute and 
literal reproduction of the Parthenon ; so does the Madeleine of a 
Roman Temple ; and the an’jhitect has failed in his endeavours if you 
are able to detect in St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, any feature wliich 
would lead you to suppose the building might not belong to the age 
of Augustus. 

This is even more pointedly the case with the now fashionable 
Gothic style. The Gothic of Wren and his contemporaries was merely 
the last dying echo of a grand natural phenomenon which had so long 
l»een reverlxirating through the national mind, that it was slow to 
die away. Tlie revived Gothic is more like the thunder of the stage, 
got up with all the best appliances of Art, and meant to strike with 
awe and excite admiration in the mind of the spectator ; and though 
the trae Gothic style is one of the most beautiful and perfect of man’s 
creations, its copy has very little either of the spirit or the merit of 
the original. Nevertheless an arcliitect is at once condemned if, in 
any* of the numerous churches now being ereeted, he introduces any 
feature or omits any detail which would lead you to suspect that his 
building is not a churrjli suited for the Roman Catholic ritual, and 
such as might have been erected during the four centuries that pre¬ 
ceded the death of Henry VII. 
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The division of the architects into two separate schools, one fol¬ 
lowing the pure Greek, the other the literal Gothic, is another most 
iiu[K>rtant feature which distinguishes the Revival from the Renais¬ 
sance. It is literally imi>ossible that any man or set of men can 
continuously profess to obtain two diametrically opposite sets of 
results, if reasoning from any one set of well-recognised principles; 
but when misoning is entirely put on one side, and mere imitation 
substituted, it beciomes easy. The aixihitects of the Renaissance liad 
a distinct principle before them, which was, how to adapt Classical 
details so as to make them subsenient to modern jnirposes. To do 
this always required thought and invention on their part,—moi’c, in 
fact, tliau they frequently could sujiply. If the Revival architects 
have a principle, it is that modern purposes should be made su'D- 
senient to foregone andiitectunil styles. As the Church, at the 
iiistigation of the Revivalists, has consented to become pseudo-Catholic 
in externals in order tliat its ai-chitecjts may lx; saved the trouble of 
thinking, there is now no difficulty, in so far as Ecclesiastical Archi- 
twture is concerned. When town-councillors are willing to sjx;nd 
inoiiey that they may be hxlgcd like Roman senators, all is easy there 
too; and an architect only requires to ]> 08 ses 8 a good library of illus¬ 
trated works in order to (pialify himself for any task he may be called 
upon to undertake. 

It is not difficult to trace tlie stej* by which, in this country at 
least, the change took i)liw;e. The publication of Dawkins and Wood’s 
‘Illustrations of Palmyra and Ikuilbec;,’ in 1750, first gave the English 
public a taste for Roman magnificence, undiluted by Italian design. 
Adam’s ‘ Spalatro,’ published ten years afterw\ards, increased the 
feeling, and gave its author an opjwrtunity which he so strangely 
threw" away. But the works which really and permanently affected 
the taste (jf the country were the splendid series w"hich commenced 
by the publication of the first volume of Stuart’s ‘Athens,’ in 17G2, 
was continued l)y tlie Dilettanti Sexuety, and, after the lajjse of nearly 
a century, was worthily completed by the publication, in 1860, of 
Cockerell’s ‘ Researches at Egina and Bassoe,’ and Penrose’s survey 
of the Parthenon in the same year. 

Though Stuart practised as an architect after his return from 
Greece, he does not seem to have met with much patronage, nor did 
he then succeed in introducing his favourite style practically to his 
countrymen. The truth was that, with all its beauties, the Grecian 
Doric is singularly untractable and ill-suited to modern purposes ; 
and, so long as the i>rinciples of the Renaissance prevailed, it could 
not be applied. It was, however, the beauty of this style, and the 
desire to possess examples of it, created by the enthusiasm which 
the possession of the Elgin marbles raised in this country towards 
everything that savoured of the age of Pericles, which eventually led 
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to the substitution of the principles of the Revival for those of the 
Renaissance. 

Once the fashion was introduced it became a mania. Thirty or 
forty years ago no building was complete without a Doric ijortico, 
hexastyle or (xjtastyle, prostylar or distyle in antis ; and no educated 
man dared to confess ignorance of a great many very hard words 
which then became fasliionalde. Churches were most afflicted in this 
way ; next to tliese came Gaols and County Halls,—^but even Railway 
Stations and Panoramas found their best advertisements in these 
satired adjuncts; and terraces and shoi)-front8 thouglit they had 
attained the acm6 of elegance when either a w^ooden or plaster 
caricature of a Grecian Order suggested the Classical taste of the 
builder. In some instances the founders were willing to forego the 
c()mnion])Iace ret|nisites of light and air, in order to carry out their 
Classi(;al aspirations ; l)ut in nine cases out of ten a slight glance 
round the corner satisfies the sxxictator that the building is not erected 
to contain a statue of Ju])iter or Minerva, and suffices to disjxil any 
drcjad that it might be devoted to a revival of tluj impure worshij) of 
Ileatiien deities. 

The wliole de\ ice was, in hujt, an easily-detected sham, the ab¬ 
surdity of which the Gothic; architet;ts were not slow' in availing 
themselves of. “If,” they said, “you can copy Grecian temjdes, w'e 
t;an cojiy (Christian churches ; if your porticoes are beautiful, they 
belong neitlier to our religion nor to our country ; and your steeples 
are avowedly unsightly, your chiirclies barns, and the w^hole a mass 
of incongruities. Ours are harmonious throughout, suited to Christian 
worship and to our (;limato ; every jxirt ornamental, or capible of 
ornament without incongruity ; and all suggestive of the most ai)])ro- 
X)riate associations.” 

The logic of this appeal w'as irresistible, so far at least as churches 
were con(;erned : the public admitted it at once, and w'ere right in doing 
so. If coi)ying is to be the only princii^le of Art,—and the Grecian 
architects have themselves to blame that they forged that weapon 
and init it into the hands of their enemies,—there is an end of the 
controversy. It is better to coj)y Gothic, w'hen w'c must do so literally, 
than to copy Greek. Rut is cejn'ing the only end and aim of Art ? 

If it is so, it is liardly worth the W'hile of any man of ordinary 
ability to think twice about the matter. Nothing either great or good 
was ever yet done without thought, or by mere imitation, and there 
seems no reason to believe tluit it ever wdll be otherwise. The only 
hojw is tluit the absurdity of the present practice may lead to a reac¬ 
tion, and that Architecture may again become a real art, practised on 
some rational basis of common sense. 

There are very few' churches in England, built during the })eriod of 
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the Revival, in tlie Classical styles of Architecsture, inasmuch as, 
iK'fore the demand for extension of church accommodation began to 
he extensively felt, the Gothic styles had come into vogue for the 
]niriK)se. It may also Ikj added, that the (dmrches which were then 
l>ui]t were veiy much after the old pattern ;—^a portico, of more or 
less pretensions, with a spire resting on its ridge,—^the only novelty 
introduced being that, instead of a conical s]>ire, an egg-shajxjd cupola 
was frcijuently introduced as more correct; though, like most compro- 
Jiiises, it failed in accomplishing the desired object. 

Tlie new church of St. Pancras, built betwx'en the years 1819 and 
1822, inaj be taken as a typical example of this class, and, in its 
details at least, goes further to reprcKluce a Grecnan Temple than any 
oMkt (ihurcjli we TH)Ssess. The selection of the Order employed in its 
constriKjtion was, however, veiy' unfortunate, as the extreme delicimy 
of the (irecian Ionic is neither snited to our climate nor to so large 
a Imilding as this ; and dekiils wliich were appropriate to an Order 
unde]* ;J() ft. in height, become inappropriate wlion applied to one a 
third larger. The worst feature of the wliole design is, however, the 
stcei)le. The idea of putting a small Temple of the AVinds on tlie top 
of a larger one was a most unfortunate way of designing a steeple, 
and it was a still groiiter solecism to place this combination over so 
deli(iate a pirtico as that used at St. Pancras. 1'iie introduction -also 
of the (jaryatid ]X)rti(;o on either ilank, where they are crushed by the 
expanse of plain wall to whkdi they are attached, was another very 
grave cjrror of judgment. Putting on one side for the present all 
(piestion as to the projiriety of ado])ting Classical details for Christhin 
puriKises, it still was an unpardonable mistake to arrange in a formal 
inonuinental building of the dimensions of this church the elements 
of a small, elegant, and ]»layful design, like the Temple of Minerva 
Polias at Athens, and a still gi-eatcr one to select so delicate an Order 
for em]>loymerit in our climate, to wdiich the Roman Orders were at 
least more appropriate. All these causes led to St. Pancras new 
church lieing acknowledged a failure; and as it cost nearly 70,000/., 
it contributed more than any other circumstance to hasten the reac¬ 
tion towards the Gothic style which was then becoming fashionable. 
Internally the building is very much better than it is externally. 
The difficulty of the galleries is conquered, as far as possible, by 
letting their supports stop at their under side ; and all the other 
an-angements are such as are appropriate to a Protestant church of 
the first class. 

There arc several other churches in the metropolis and its neigh¬ 
bourhood, such as those at Kennington and Norw^ood, which aim at 
equal purity of Hellenism in style, though less ambitious in design 
and detail. They are now, however, all admitted to have failed in the 
attempt to amalgamate the elements of Greek Art with the require- 
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19 j. West KlcvatUin of St. Punci as New Church. 

incuts of a Protestant church in our climate. It is, therefore, of little 
use adding further criticism to what has already been passed upon 
them ; nor is it necjessary to enumerate the churches in similar styles 
erecsted in the provinces. The fasliion passed as quickly as it arose, 
and has scarcely left any permanent impress on the Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of the age. 

Turning to Secular Art, we find Sir John Soane ^ as one of the 
earliest and most successful architects of the llevival. On his return 
from studying in Italy, he was, in 1788, appointed architect to the 
Bank of England; and during the rest of his life was occupied in 
carrjdng out the rebuilding of that institution, which was commenced 
there shortly after his appointment. This great design was the subject 
of hifl life-long study, and that by w'hicli posterity will judge of his 
talents. 


* 15orii 1750; dioil 18.S7. 
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The task proposed to him on this occasion was very similar to that 
undertaken by Dance in designing Newgate—^to produce an imposing 
public building without, any openings towards the street. But though 
the latter succeeded perfectly in his design, it is very doubtful how far 
the same praise can be awarded to Soane. 

In the first place, it was an unpardonable mistake to adopt an 
Order less than 30 ft. high, and standing at one angle on the ground, 
as the ruling feature of such a design. From the fall of the ground 
tlie Loth bury front is about 6 ft. liigher,—but even then a height of 
30 or 40 f^. along an unbroken front of 420 ft. is disproportioiied in 
compirison with Dance’s 50 ft. in height along a fagadc of 300 ft., 
which, beshles, is broken into three well-defined masses. The mis¬ 
take is the less excusable here, as the Bank was and is surrounded by 
buildings so high as to dwarf it still more, and to neutralise, both in 
apiKsarancij and in reality, that feeling of security for which the whole 
design has been sjicrificjcd. It would have been so easy to remedy 
this, eitlier by raising the whole on a terrace-wall, with a slight 
hatter some 20 ft. in height,—in which case some or all of the blank 
windows, w]ii(4i arc now supposed to Ik) ornaments, might have been 
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o[)ene(l, to the groat convenience of the occupants, as well as to the 
iinproN'ement of the appearance of the building externally; or he 
might, with a very slight alteration, have used the present blo(^k as 
Biieli a terrace ; and, at least over the centre of each front, have raised 
ati u])per storey, wbicli would liave given dignity and variety to the 
whole. After these faults of conception, the worst feature of the 
design is the grand entrance, which, strange to say, is only an 
ordinary three-storeyed dwelling-house, through two small doors on 
the ground floor of which you enter this grand building I On the 
other hand, the recessed colonnades which flank it, and ornament the 
centre of the eastern front, are as pleasing features for the purpose as 
have ever been adopted in a modern Classical building ; and, if an 
Order was to be copied literally—which the new school insisted 
should he the case—Soane was fortunate in the selection of the Tivoli 
example for tliis purpose. The circular colonnade at the north-west 
angle is a very pleasing specimen of design, as well as most appro¬ 
priate in overcoming the acuteness of the angle. But the most 
pleasing part of the whole is the Lothbuiy Court, which, though 
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small, and haviii" an unfinished look in some parts, is perhaps the 
most elegant to be found in tliis country. 

In the rest of the interior, as well as in most of his other designs, 
Soane affected an originality of form and decoration, which, not being 
based on any well-understood constructive principle, or any recognised 
form of beauty, has led to no result, and to us tiow appears little less 
than ridiculous. Still, he took so much pains, and bestowed so much 
thouglit on some of his designs,—such, for instance, as the staircase to 
the old House of Lords—some parts of his own house—the dome of 
the National Debt Office, and some others,—that it is most discouraging 
to find* that, wlicn a man with such talents as SoaTie undoubtedly 
possessed deviated from the beaten path, he should have been so 
unsucjcessful. It probably may have been that he was crotchety and 
devoid of good sound taste ; but it is a strong argument in the 
hands of the enemies of x>rogross to find such a man succeeding when 
copying, and failing when he attemi)ted originality. 

Holland, Burton, Nash, and one or two others, formed a group of 
architects who certainly have left their impress on the Art of their 
country, though whether or not they advanced the cause of true Archi¬ 
tecture is not quite so clear. The first-named introduced a certain 
j)ictures(iue mode of treating the Classical styles, which promised 
favoumble results, and in his Carlton House certainly was effective. 
The last-named was in feeling a landscape-gardener, and carried 
Holland’s principles to their extremest verge. The three devoted 
themselves more esiKJcially to Street and Domestic Architecture ; and 
with the aid of a few columns stuck here and there, or rich wdndow 
dressings and rustications in another place, and aided by the fatal 
facility of stucco, they managed to get over an immense amount of 
space with a very sliglit expenditure of thought. Although none of 
their buildings will stand the test of separate examination, to these 
arclutects is due the merit of freeing us from the dreadful monotony 
of the Baker Street style. We can no longer consent to live behind 
plain brick walls with oblong holes cut in them ; and for this we 
cannot be too grateful. 

These men wei’c all more or less true to the old Classical school of 
Art, though occiisionally they indulged in a little bad Gothic, and 
their Classical designs were more or less tinged with the feelings of 
the new Romantic school. Wilkins was probably the first who really 
aspired to pre-eminence in both styles. While he was building the 
severely Classical College of Downing at Cambridge, he was also 
building the picturesque Gothic New Court at Trinity College in the 
same univemity ; and while he was erecting his chef-d’oeuvre, the 
portico of the Univei’sity College, Gower Street, he was the author of 
the new buildings at King’s College, Cambridge. It is absurd to sui)- 
ix)se he i;ould be sincere in both, if he knew what Architecture was ; but 
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the feelings of his hesirt, so far as we can judge, ^ve^c towards tlic piire 
(Irtvk ; and in the jtort it!o in (lower Street lie has certainly produced 
tlu^ most ]»leasing s]K.^(nineu of its (thxss which lias yet been attempted 
in this cronntry. ^Plie stylobate is singnlarly beautiful and well pro¬ 
portioned ; the Order itself is faultless, botii in detail and as to the 
manner in which it stands ; and the dome sits most gracefully on 
the whole, and is itself as pleasing in outline and detail as any that 
VAv.r was erected, in modern times at least. It is true the porch is 
too large for the building to whi(;h it is atta(5hcd ; but this aiises fioin 
the wings, which were an essential jiart of the original design, not 
having been coni])leted. It is true also that it is useless ; but so is a 
(iothie steejile : and we must not apply tltc utilitarian test too closely) 
to works of Art. If it were desired to make the building both monu¬ 
mental and ornamental, it would not be easy to do it at less cost, 
either in money or convenience, than is attained by the arrangement 
adopted at University College. 

It is to Ik? regi’etted that this building is so little seen, and that 
Wilkins’s standing as an architect must generally be judged by his 
having had the bad fortune to obtain the prize of being chosen to 
erecjt, in the National Callery, one of our largest public buildings, and 
on the finest site in the raetrojiolis. Unfortunately for his fame the 
prize was coupled with such conditions as to render success nearly 
impossible. The money allotted to the purpose was scarcely one-half 
of what was necessary ; he was oi’dci'ed to take and use the pillai*s of 
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the portico of Carlton House ; to set back the wings, so as not to hide 
St. Martin’s Church ; and, lastly, to allow two thoroughfares through 
it! He failed, and we pay the penalty. And most justly so; 
because we know that Wilkins had talent enough to erect a creditable 
building if he had had fair play ; but the public thought proper to 
impose conditions which rendered his doing so next to impossible. 
The sad result to the architect is well known; but on a fair review of 
the circumstances it does not appear that he was to blame for the 
painful failure in Trafalgar Square. 

If the British Museum is not more successful than the National 
Gallery, it certainly is not so from the same causes. No architect 
ever had a fairer chance than Sir Rolnirt Smirke had here. The 
ground was free of all encumbrances; the design long and carefully 
elaborated before execution ; and money supplied without stint. If 
the buildings there havo cost a million sterling, which is under the 
mark, it is no exaggeration to say that half that sum at least has been 



spent in ornament and ornamental arrangements, and at such detri¬ 
ment to convenience that already they arc being abandoned, in spite 
of the money which has l)cen wasted upon them. The courtyard to 
which the whole building w'as sacrificed is already gone, and the 
portico is voted a public nuisance ; though it will not be so easily got 
rid of as the other. Nothing, in fact, can well be more absurd than 
forty-four useless columns, following the sinuosities of a modern 
fagade, and finishing round the corner ;—not because the design is 
complete—for, according to the theory on which the portico is de¬ 
signed, they ought to be continued along both flanks,—or because 
they abut on any building,—but simply because the expense would 
not allow of its being caiTied further. At the same time, almost as if 
to prove how conducive to want of thought this system of designing 
is, the principal staircase of the Museum, lighted from the roof, is 
placed to the north in a situation wdiich affords the best light for 
a sculpture galleiy of any in the Museum ; and a sculpture gallery, 
lighted by side windows, is placed facing the south, where its light 
is almost entirely shut out by tlie shadows of the portico. Even if 
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200. Facade of the British Musenm. From a Photograph. 


it ift contended that this is a pleasing object in itself, it can only l)e 
(*.onsidert;d as a nuisance and an absurdity in the situation in which 
it is placed. As if to make imitters woi’se, a splendid “ grille ” has 
been erected in front, so high and so near the spectator, that, as seen 
from the street, the iron wall is higher and more imi)ortant than the 
colonnade. Had the grille l)een carried back between the two wings 
of the ixn-tico, it would have iMien pleasing and appropriate. Where 
it is, its only effect is that of dwarfing what is already too low. 

Most of the faults of the British Museum portico were avoided by 
Sir W. Tite in his design for the Royal Exchange, which was being 
erected about the same time. There the portico occupies nearly the 
whole of the west end of the edifice, and is practically a dignified 
and well-proportioned entrance to the great hall, or courtyard, which 
is the main feature of the building, and the real puipose for which 
it was erected. The Order, too, is carried all round the building; 
and, though it is of course somewhat absurd to have a range of small 
shops below, and office windows above, under this templar ordinance, 
it is wonderful how use reconciles us to it, and throws a dignity 
about the whole building which could not so easily be attained with 
smaller parts. The design is, in fact, the same as that of the church 
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of St. Martiii’B-in-the-ficlds, on a larger scale, and with tliis improve¬ 
ment, that the spire, instead of being astride on the portico, is placed 
at the farther end of tlie building, but whore it ought to have been 
very much larger and more important to be suited to its situation. 
The real defect of the whole, however, is that a Christian church 
and an Exchange for merchants should be practically the same design— 
and that, an attempt to look like a Roman temple, and not anything 
Ixjlonging either to our own age or our own country. 

Mr. Cockereirs design, wliich was prej)ared in comi>ctition with 
this one, avoided most of these faults, though ruTining into otliers. 
His idea of a facade was a Roman triumphal arch, which is certainly 



201. Frunt View of the Fit/.\\lUiuin Museum, Cunibridge. 


more appropriate than a simple pillared porch ; but. the result was 
feeble, and deficient in light and shade, though elegant of course in 
detail. It never occurred to either of these architects that it might 
bo possible to forget Rome, and think only of London with its climate 
and its wants. 

The portico which Basevi erected in front of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge is very much of the same useless character 
•as that at the British Museum, but much less objectionable : in the 
first place, because more elegant in detail and better proportioned ; 
in the next, because it docs terminate naturally at both ends; and, 
lastly, because evidently only a Classical screen to hide a building 
nearly as ornamental behind. A siircen is always of course 
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tioiKible in Art; but if it is determined that the building shall 
rei)roducc the effect of a pre-Christian temple or hall, it is perhaps 
bettor to cut tlie difficulty by this mciuis at once, tliaii to attempt 
to mix the ancient and inmlcrn together in the hope of producing 
a dtxreption which very seldom can he successful. 

At the same time it must be confessed that sucli a portico as this 
is so elegant in its arrangement and detail that the temptation to 
t'luploy it could hardly be resisted. Even the Medimval architects 
j)ro(luced nothing which in itself so completely satisfies all the 
(conditions . f good architecture. Take, for instance, the facade of 
the Cathedral at Peterborough,' which is the Gothic portico that most 
1 nearly resemhles this one, and is one of the most beautiful productions 
of Modijeval Art. If it were erected on the opposite side of the 
sLrcxjt, witli similar dimensions to Dasevi’s portico, as a facade to a 
Gothic natural history museum, tlio incongruity would be the same, 
but the two styles fairly pitted against each othei*. If asked to choose 
iK'.tween the two, lifty years igo, ])robably nine out of ten educated 
men would have declai'cd for the (.^hissicjal example. At jwesent the 
prejjonderance would probably De the other way, but few would 
per(;ei\e that there was a “tertium quid” better than either. The 
rijal defeet of the Cambridge portico, as of that of the sister example 
in Dloomsbury, is that they are exiKjnsive shams. Had Mr. Dasevi 
set himself down to design a really appropriate facade, two, or it may 
he tlii\‘e, storeys in height, with the same money, he might luive jwo- 
diieed one of twice the superficial dimensions, and so gained iiiirneiisely 
in dignity. AV'ith pro]>erly accentuated angles and a bold entraiH^e 
in the centre, it might have l)een made to tell its own story ; and 
if tlie (!orni<X‘S, stringciourses, and window-mouldings had all been 
ek'gant and well-proportioned, the effect must have been ])leasing ;— 
while grou]iing the openings, and iliters])ersing them with paiKilling 
and conventional carving, might have rendered the whole a thing of 
|H^rmaiient and e\er-pleasing beauty. To do all this, however, would 
have re(]uired infinite thought and skill on the part of the architects 
of these two buildings, and after all might not have been successful 
till several trials had been made in the same direction, each avoiding 
the faults and improving on the excellences of its predccessor. 

It is not thus, how^ever, that modern buildings arc designed ; and 
till it is, we must be content to extract what crumbs of comfort we 
can from the more or less perfect imitations which arc produced to 
satisfy the criti(;al taste of the day; and of these tl:e culminating 
example and most successful specimen of this style of Art in England, 
X>erha]»s in Eurojx), is St. George’s Hall, LiveryK>ol. Its dimensions 
are, in tlie first place, su]x;rb—420 ft. in lengtli by 140 in width— 
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and ornamented by an Order 58 ft. in height. The centre internally 
is occupied by one grtind hall IGO ft. in length, 85 ft. high, and 
75 ft. wide, to whi(;h must bo added rc(;esses 13 ft. deep on each side. 
Tlie design of this noble room is adapted from that of the great halls 

of the Thermai at Rome, 
and its ornamentation is so 
rich and tasteful as to 
make it one of tlie most 
spliaidid structures in En- 
ro])e. At either end are 
(tonrt-rooms, GO ft. by 5(b 
o]Kming into it, and J^eyond, 
at one end, a con(?ert-rooni 
75 ft. d(tep. The sniiilUa’ 
rooms that are grouped 
round tlu'se are so abso-^ 
lately coiausaled on the east, 
north, and south sides, that 
they do not interfenj with 
the Classical elfect; and, on 
the west, though windows 
do a])|Kuu’, they are so o]Hjnly 
and so appropriately intro- 
dn(;e<l that there is no ap- 
jxnirance of meanness on this 
side, or anything to detract 
from t-he splendour of the 
east front. The prin(;i])a1 
facade is ornamented hy a 
porti<*,o of sixteen Corinthian 
(H)]nmns, each 4G ft. in 
height; Iwyond which on 
each side is a “ e-rypto- 
]K>rticu8” of five sipiare 
])illar8, lilled up to one-third 
of their licight hy screens ; 
the whole being of the 
purest and most exquisite 
(Grecian rather than Roman 
detail. The effect of so 
dimple, yet so varied a composition, extending over 400 feet, with tlu^ 
dimensions quoted ahov(\ is (piitc unrivalled, and produces an effect 
of grandeur unequalled hy any other modern building known. The 
south front, with its octastyle portico, is very lieautiful, hut presents 
no remarkable feature* of novelty; and its jirincipil merit is tlmt 



Plan of St. Goorpe’fl Hall, liivorpool. 
Scale 100 feet to l inch. 
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it j;rGUi)8 so pleasingly with the eastern facade, and almost suggests 
the semicircular termination at the other end. 

With thc«c dimensions there is perha]^ no other building in 
modern times which would enable ns to compare more closely the 
merits of Circcian and Medieval Art. The plan and outline of St. 
George’s Hall is very much that of a Mediseval cathedral; and if 
we could faTKjy York, or any other cathedral, without its towers, 
substituted for it, we should be able to say which is the most 
effective. Even in height they are not dissimilar. But the one is 
a windowless pile, simple in outline, severe from the fewness of its 
parts, but satisfying the most fjistidious tastes from the j)nrity of 
ils details. The other would be rich, varied, and far more cheerful 



Vi<’\v of St. Hull, Livi rjMVil. From h I’liotogrnpli. 


in ap[KJaraiice; depending principally on its windows for its deco¬ 
ration, and making up, to a great extent, for its want of purity, by 
the appropriateness of its details. 

But here again, as in the suggested parallel between the portico 
()f the Fitzwilliam Museum and the facade of Peterborough Cathedral, 
the one is calculated to satisfy the demands of the best-educated 
and most refined taste, wliile the Gothic example addresses itself to 
a (‘lass of feelings wilder and more poetic ; and though it may be as 
• levated, it certainly is a less x>urc and less intellectual form of Art. 

' (irange House, Hamjwhirc, which was reconstructed from designs 
i»y Wilkins about the year 1820, is not only too characteristic aji 
example of his taste in design, but also of the inaf)proj)riateness of 
Jhe revived Grecian style as applied to Domestic Anjhitecturc. Not 
only do the yK)rticoes add immensely t(» the expense of such a building, 
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without in the smallest degree increasing either its comfort, or con¬ 
venience, but they actually darken the windows, and suggest the 
arrangement of a class of buildings differing in every respect from 
the x)nppf >808 of a noblemairs mansion in an English park. It is no 
wonder that a reaction soon set in against such a style as this. 
Wilkins’s own designs in Tudor Gothic afforded far more ijccommo- 
dation, for the same expense, and with infinitely more appropriateness 
and convenience than is found in liis Grecian buildings. Though 
fashion may at one time have induced noblemen to submit to the 
inconveniences of the pure Classic, the moment the Gothuj became 



as fashionable, there was an end of the lii*st; and it is very im- 
Xwohable that it (!an ever be revived again in this country, for such 
X)ur])oses at least as we find it apx>lied to at Grange. 

There are several buildings in Edinburgh and Glasgow whi(;h, 
though on a smaller scale, must be considered as successful adapta¬ 
tions" of Classical Andiitecture. The most so is ixirhaps the Royal 
Institution on the Mound at Edinburgh, where the Grecian Doric is 
used with a freedom, and at the sjimo time a success, not to be 
found in any other exainjde in this country. The porticoes here 
clover entrances; the flank colonnades are stoj>xxid against blocks 
which give them character and meaning ; and the whole is so well 
proportioned as to jiroduce a most satisfactory result. The great 
defect is its situation being so low as to be looked down upon from 
the approaches eitluT in front or rear. From George Street the 
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spcct^lfcor is on a level with the cornice, and so loses all effect of 
IHTspective ; and from the Castle Hill he has a revelation of shylights 
and cliiiniiey-}K)ts sadly destraetive of the illusion produced by the 
l>urity of the external architecture, riaced on the Calton Hill, or 
on any height, it would have l»eeii one of the most faultless of modern 
Imildiiigs. Whei*e it is, it fails entirely in producing the effect which 
is due to the beauty of the design. 

The New High School, by Hamilton, is i>erhaps even a liappicr 
adaptation of the style to iiKMieni iwixises, though on a less monu¬ 
mental si!ale, and with far h'ss pretcnsi(»n. The situation, however, 
is most happy ; and the adaptation of the front of the building to 
the site, ami to the xmi^wses to which it is applied, so successful, as 
almost to make ns believe that it might 1 ki ]> 08 siblc really to adapt 



20d. View of llic New High School, Edinburgh. 


Crvjek ar(!hitecture to luodeni retjuirements. A view, liowevor, of the 
building from the Calton Hill rather dissipates the illusion. 
Though there is nothing mean about it, it turns out, like tlie 
Fitzwilliam Museum, to be merely a modern building beliiiid a 
Classical screen. 

Such indeed seems to be the result of all our modern exixjrience in 
this direction. Either wo must be content with good honest two or 
three storeyed buildings, like the Paris Bourse, the Liverpool Custom¬ 
house, or the Leeds Town-hall, adding columns to as great an extent 
as the front \vill admit of, and then, like the pheasants with their 
heads in the brake, trust to no one perceiving that the pillars are not 
all in all, but that the windows mean something; or we must go to 
gi’cat expense to put up screens and to hide our modern necessities, 
and ho|)e no one will find us out. This has been nearly accomplished 
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at St. George’s Hall, but liardly anywhere else ; and after all, sup¬ 
posing it successful, is this an aim worthy of the most truthful and 
mechanical of the Arts ? 

Something more nearly successful than any of the buildings just 
(juoted, was accom])lished by the late Sir James Pennethorne, in the 
buildings he erected in Bui'lingtou Gardens to accommodate the Lon¬ 
don University. The details throughout are sevei*ely Classical, and 
the form sufficiently monumental for the situation or the purposes to 
wliich the building is dedicated, that there is nothing about the build¬ 
ing which can Ije called a sham, or anything that can even be 
reproached as suggesting a falsehood. The two great halls in the wings, 
whicli are appropriately lighted from their upjxjr storeys, enabled him 
to get repose and dignity in an unpucrccd basement, and the i-c(piisite 



’-iuc* New Ituililiiig fur the ljuiuluii University, Surliiigtuu Oanlcns. 


support to the centre containing the (Hmncil-room and other state 
apartments of the building. All this is expressed in the exterior as 
truthfully as in any mediaeval building, and with an elegance that 
satisfies the most refined taste. The iK>rti(;o is ixirhaps the least suc¬ 
cessful i>art of the design, but its use is obvious, and there is nothing 
about it which seriously detracts from the beauty of the whole design. 

Had he lived under a haiipier constellation, Coc.kerell would per- 
hajis have done more than any of the architects of the last generation to 
raise the taste of his countrymen. By birth and education, but morn 
than either by feeling, he was one of the most refined gentlemen of 
his day. Bad taste and vulgarity were impossible with him, though 
unfortunately errors of judgment werc not only ]K)ssible, but almost 
inhci’ent in the line of design which he adopted. In youth he travelled 
mucli, and resided long in Gi-eece, so that it is little to be wondered at, 
that a student of his lient of mind became so deeply cnamoui'ed with 
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tlw Arts of that Classic land that he never afterwards abandoned them. 
Gothic ]iiade him slmdder, and even Italian was not sufficiently refined 
for liis tiisto. Had he lived at the pixnsent day we should probably 
never have heard of his name; but at the time he commenced practice 
the country still retained enough of the expiring taste for Grecian 
art to give him a chance, and he has left behind him some beautiful 
monuments, but unfortunately all more or less deformed from the vain 
attempt to reconcile modern feelings and wants with the inflexible 
purity of Classic forms. 

As architect to the Bank of England, he erected branch houses for 
it in most of the great commenual e^eiitres in England. These are all 



elegant l)iulding8 appropriate to their purposes, and with nothing 
about them that can be ciilled shams. But there are many things— 
like the idle three-tjuarter pillars—one would like to see omitted ami 
re])laced with some more a]>i)ropriate. But of his commercial buildiiigs 
the most siicc-essful is the Sun Fiixj Office, at the corner of '^riireadneedle 
Street and Nicholas Lane, a design wliich he afterwards rej)eated, 
though with considerable variations, in the Exchange buildings, Liver¬ 
pool. Nothing in the City is more elegant and appropriate than this. 
The upper range of columns gives lightness and variety just where it is 
wanted, and the cornice is well proportioned to the whole. The angles, 
too, are well accentuatefl; and it need hardly be added all tlie details 
most elegant. 
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Of his other buildings, perhai^s the most important was the Taylor 
and Randolph Institute at Oxford. It consists of two wings, three 
storeys in height, connected by a long gallery of singularly elegant 
and Classic design. But as this has no apparent windows, and is 
lower than the wings, it certainly is a mistake ; so, too, is the mode 
in which the windows of the upper storey break through and interrupt 
the lines of the princi|ial cornice. In spite, however, of these and other 
defects which could l)e pointed out, there is perhaps no building in 
England on whi(;h the refined student of Architecture can dwell with so 
much pleasure. Thoi’e is not a moulding or chisel mark anywhere whicli 
is not the njsnlt of deep study, guided by refined feeling. If there are 
errors in design, inse])5irable f]*om the problem he was trying to solve, 
there are so few in deLuil, that it is (piite refreshing, among the bar- 
liarism of both ancient and modem Gothic Art in that city, to be able 
to dwell on something sr) pui’e and elegant as this. 



20^' t'a^odo of tlic College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s ]nu Fields. 


Sir Charleys Barry was almost the only one of tlie architects of the 
Revival who seems to have perceived the ho]x;leBsness of the jmth tliey 
werc pursuing; and if he had been left to follow the bent of his own 
genius, w^ould probably have set an example that would have had the 
grcatest influence on the style of Art in this country. One of his 
earliest works was remodelling the facade of the College of Surgeons 
in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, lie found it with a very commonplace portico 
running through two storcys, and with an attic above. Instead of 
trying merely to improve this, he boldly placed a cornicione over the 
whole, thus reducing the portico to the position of a mere adjunct, and 
making the wliole three storcys part of one gi*eat consentaneous design. 
The attempt was so successful, and so like a groat discovery, tliat the 
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wonder is that an attic was ever introduced afterwards; but it is not 
the province of architects to think at the present day, and, thougli inoix) 
rarely than formerly, attics are still introduced. 

llis next and even more successful design was the southern front of 
the Travellers’ Club, where, by simply grouping the central windows 
together, and allowing sufficient space between them and those on 
either hand to give an idea of solidity and repose, he produced one of 
the most appropriate designs of modern times—so good, that it must 
have iKjen pleasing even without ornament; but this, too, was applied 



Southern Facade of Travellers’ Club House. From ‘ Memoir of Sir C. Barry,* by his Son. 


so judiciously and elegantly, that none of the succeeding designs of 
club-houses have suipassed this. The northern facade is not so happy. 
Its main features are copied from those of the Pandolfini Palace at 
1101 * 01100 , thus showing not only how easily a modern architect could 
surpass even so famed a one as Raphael, who is said to liave been the 
author of this design, but also how fatal it is even in such a case as this 
to copy instead of thinking. His Reform Club was more ambitious and 
less hapjiy, in consequence of a rather too great leaning towards the 
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Famcse Palace, which suggested the motivo for the design. The 
windows are conseiiucntly too small for this climate, and the corni- 
cione too solid for the range of windows immediately under it. There 
is also a degree of monotony in the equal spicing of the windows 
throughout the two principal facades, which would only be excusable 
in buildings of a more monumental class than this one can pretend to. 
The consequence is tlmt the western end, tliough it can hardly be 
seen, is by far the most pleasing of the external fagades of this Club. 



210. Nortliern Facade of Reform Club. From Sir C. Barry's Life. 


Its superiority arises simply from a slight grouping in the windows, a 
larger plain space being left between the central group of four and the 
two outer groups of two windows each. It is not much, but even this 
slight evidence of design goes far to satisfy the mind. 

Most of the defects of the Refonn Club were remedied by him sub- 
seiiuently, when superintending the erection of Bridgewater House, 
which is very similar in size and arrangements, and shows how much 
can be done by a little grouping of the windows and taste in the details 
with tlie usual elements of an English nobleman’s house, without the 
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useless porticoes which the previous century thought such indispensable 
adjuncts. 

In the interior of both these buildings Sir Charles Barry introduced 
a luodificatioii of the Italian Gortile, which was a new feature in buildings 
ill this country, but one perfectly legitimate, and capable of the most 
iileasing effects. As before remarked, the (?ortile is a “mezzo termine” 
between the architecture of the exterior and that of the rooms in the 
interior; and an architect is perfectly justified in making it lean 
citlier to one side or to the other, as he may desire. 

In tlie instances now (juoted, the Cortilc, being roofed over, became 



211. Park Front of Bridgewater Hovue. 


a liall; and Sir Charles would have been justified in treating tliis 
feature more as a room than he did ; and there can be little doubt but 
that after a few more trials it would have become so, and lost all trace 
of external arcliitecture. As it is, these two are very jileasing specimens 
of as monumental a style of treatment as is compitible with internal 
1)1117)0808, and arc as pleasing features of internal decoration as can be 
found in this country. 

If Barry’s design for the Treasury Buildings was not so successful, 
it was owdng to the fact that the task proposed to him here was— 
similar to that suggested above to improve the Bank of England—to 
raise a low colonnaded design of Sir John Soane’s on a stylobate, and 
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give it the height recjuisitc for accomraodatioii and effect. The Order 
and all the elements were given to Barry, and he made the best of 
them; but there is no doubt that he would have done better if less 
hampered. 

While pursuing so successfully this career of introducing common 
sense into arcliitectural design, Sir Charles Barry was, unluckily for 
his liappiricss and fame, chosen architect for the greatest architectural 
undertaking in this C(juntry since the rebuilding of St. Paul’s. It was 
unfortunate for liim, as at that time the Gotliic mania had become so 
prevalent that Parliament determined that their New Palace should 
bo in that stylo. The }>lea for this was that it must liarmoniso with 
Wostminster Hall and the Abbey, though a greater miscioncoptioji of 
the true elements of the problem could hardly have been conceived, 
for both these buildings suffer enormously from their younger and 
gaudier rival, and would have gained immensely by being contrasted 
witli a modern building in another style. lIowcN'er large and how¬ 
ever ornamental the latter might have been, it could not have 
interfered with the older buildings in any way ; and both would ha\’e 
been great and characteristic truths, instc^ad ’of one honest truthful 
Medimval building being placed iii juxta2K)sitioii with a mere modern 
i mi tilt ion. 

Had the architect l)eeu allowed to follow the bent of his own mind, 
he probably would have adojited Inigo Jones’s river hiyade for the 
])iilace at Whitehiill as the motive of liis design. It was exactly fitted, 
both from design and dimensions, to the situiition ; and with such 
chiinges as the difference of jnu'poses required, or his own taste and 
ex(]uisite knowledge of detail might have suggested, would have 
resulted in a paliice of which we might well be 2>roud. A dome might 
then have covered the central hall, instead of the S2)ire as at present ; 
and in that position would have been as effective as the dome of 
St. Paul’s is, when comimred with what the sj)ire of Salisbury would 
have been in its j)lace. Tlie simple outlines of the Victoria and Clock 
ff’owers are much more suited to Italian than to Gothii) details ; and so, 
ill fact, is the whole building, which is essentially (ffassic in form and 
principle, and only Gothic in detail. Being comiielled to adojit the 
Gothic style, the building is anything but a success; for the task of 
producing a modern jialace, with all its modem appliances, and which 
sliall look like a building of another age, and designed for other 
purposes, has hitherto proved a task beyond any architect’s strength to 
succeed in. 

As the buildings of the Parliament Houses, however, are Gothic, 
they do not belong to the Classic Revival, and must in consequence be 
described further bn, when treating of the Gothic Revival. 

In the meantime, however, we may to a certain extent gatlicr from 
some buildings he erected in the country what style Barry would have 
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adopted had he been left to choose his own style. Strange to say, 
however, notwithstanding his great practice, Barry had no opportunity 
of erecting any great mansions entirely from his own design. At 
Trentham, at Highclere or Cliefden, or at Clumber, he was called on 
to improve existing mansions, and to do this of course at the least 
possible c-xpense. One of the most successful of these designs is that 
for the last-mentioned palace (Woodcut 212), which gives a good idea 
of his style, and on a small scale probably represents something that 
our Parliament Houses would have looked like had he been allowed 
his own way. It must, however, be borne in mind that a great part 
of what is shown in the last woodcut telongs to the old house, which 
he was not allowed to pull down, and could only modify in a limited 
degit'O, while it, to a great extent, regulated and governed his owm 
design. The prokbility is thiit his design for the Parliament Houses 
would have been much richer, and, in fact, more like in style to the 
Halifax Town Hall, represented in the woodcut on the following 
page, which displays his style in a favourable light: no shams or 
scTeens, but each storey and each feature left to tell its own tale, 
and that with great variety and richness of detail. The least pleasing 
featuic in this design is the spire. It is heavy and inelegant. Ho had 
much better have adopted Sir Christopher Wren’s principle of stceide- 
biiildiiig, and divided it into storeys. With his taste and hmility 
he would no doubt have produced by that iiumIc something far more 
elegant than this. But tivke it all in all, for its size, there arc few of the 
UKxlern town-halls so successful as that at Halifax, or wliicdi gi\'(!S a 
more jdisising idea of Bany’s y)owei'8 of design in the style which was 
certainly that of his predilecition. 
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CIIAPTEli V. 
GOTHIC REVIVAL. 


Thii first poi^son who, in Enj^land at Icjxst, seeina to havo conceived the 
idea of a Gotliit; iUivival, was the ciilehrated Horace Walpole. He 
jmrciiased the projierty at Strawberry 1 [ill, in 1758, and seems shortly 
afterwards to have commenced rebnildinj:^ the small cottajjje whicli 
tlien stood there. The Lower Cloister was erected in 17(>0-61, the 
l5eaii<;lor(^ Tower and Octagon Closet in 1706, and the North Bed- 
(ihainher in 1776. 

AV'e now know that these arc vciy indiderent specimens of the true 
])rinci[)les of Gothic Art, and are at a loss to understand how either 
tlieir author or his contennK>raries could ever fancy that those very 
(jueer carvings wore actual reproductions of the details of York 
Minster or other eipially celebrated buildings, from which they were 
supposed to have been (;o])ied. Whether correct or not, tlu^y seem to 
have created quite a furore of Meditcvalism among the big-wigged 
gentry who strutted through the siiloons, and were willing to l)elicve 
the Middle Ages liad been reproduced, which no doubt they were, 
with as much correctness as in the once celebrated tale of the ‘ Castle 
of Otranto.’ 

Bad as Walpole’s Gothic was, it was hetter, according to the 
present definition of the Revival^ than that which had preceded it, and 
was directed to a totally different result. Wren and the architects of 
his age, who may be taken as representing the Gothic 
sought to reproduce the forms and the spirit of the Gothic style, 
while showing the most profound contemi)t for its details. The new 
S(;hool aimed at reproducing the details, wholly regardless of either 
their meaiiing or tlieir apjilication. The works of Wren at St. 
Michael’s, Cornhill, at St. l)unstan’s-in-the-East, or of Hawksmoor at 
All Saints, Oxford, all show a perfect apiireciiation of the aspiring and 
picturesque forms of the style, coupled with an ignorance of or 
contempt for the details, which is very offensive to our modern piu’ists. 
On the other hand, the towel’s, the cloisters, or the library at 
Strawberry Hill arc neither defensible, nor monastic, nor Medimval. 
It is essentially the villa residence of a gentleman of fortune in the 
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eighteenth century, ornamented with details borrowed from the 
fourteenth or fifteenth. 

It is very necessary to bear this distinction in mind, as it pervades 
all Gothic designs down to the present day ; and is, in fact, the 
characteristic, as it is the fatal, feature of the whole system. 

The fashion set l:)y so distinguished a ixjrson as Horace Walpole 
was not long in finding followers, not only in domestic but in religious 
buildings. Although London was spared the infliction, Liverpool and 
other towns in Lancashire, which were then rising into importance, 
were adorne'l with a class of (duircdics which are a wonder and a warning 
to all futni’i^ ages. St. John’s, Liverpool, may be taken as a type of 
tlio class ; hut it is not easy now to understand how any one could 
fancy that a square blof^k with sash windows, and the details of this 
building, was a reproduction of the parish churches of the olden time 
whic-h they saw around them. The ideti at that time seems to have 
been that any window that was jKiinted, any parapet that was nicked, 
and any tower that had four strange-looking obelisks at its angles, was 
essentially Gothic ; and prewteeding on this system, they produced a 
t^lass of buildings whicdi, if they are not Gothic, had at least the merit 
of being nothing else. 

The same system was carried into Domestic Architecture; and ikis 
surprising wluit a number of castles were built whitdi have nothing 
castellated about them, excerpt a nicked parapet and an occasional 
window in the form of a cross, with a round termination at the end of 
eacth branch. This is supposed to represent a loophole for archery, but 
on so Brobdingnagian a scale, that the giant who could have used it 
could never have thrust his body into the ]Hq>per-box which was 
adorned in this singular manner. Generally a cinailar tower at each 
angle was thought sufficient, and frequently a little solid “guerite,” 
about il ft. in diameter, attached to each angle of the parapet, repre¬ 
sented the defensive means of these modern castles. Tiambton, Lowther, 
Inverary, Eglinton, and fifty others, represent this class. The Adams 
were the greatest of those military architects, and sinned more in this 
way than any others. They i>uilt Colzean Castle, Ayrshire, which, 
from the circumstance of its situation, is one of the most successful of 
its class, and really a picturesque dwelling-house, though it would 
have been far better without its so-called Gothic details, even if Italian 
were substituted for them. 

With the last century this w’onderfiil style w’as dying out, at least 
if we may judge from lioudon Castle, built by Elliot, and some other 
sixKamens, w’here mullions w’ere occasionally introduced, and something 
more like a Gothic feeling prevailed, not only in the details, but the 
general features of the design. The great impulse, however, that was 
given to the change was by Beckford, who, under very similar circum¬ 
stances, re}Teated at Fonthill w'hat Walpole had done at Rtrawberry 

von. n. 
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Hill, but with the improved knowledge which the experience of half a 
century had afforded. 

It was about the year 1795 that Beckford was first seized with a 
desire to build, in the grounds of Fonthill Park, “ a convent in ruins,” 
to be a sort of pleasure-house and place of retreat. With the assistatice 
of James Wyatt tlie building was very rapidly completed ; but, being 
wholly of timber and plaster, it tumbled down before it was well 
finished, but only to be commenced on a larger scale, and with more 
durable materials. In 1807 it was so far complete tluit its owner 
went to reside in it, and the old mansion-house was abandoned. In 



214. View o! Fonthill Abbey, as it was in 1822. 


1812 the cast wing was commenced, and the works progi'cssed 
with little inteiTuption till nearly 1822, when the lAiicc was sold 
and dismantled, only to tumble down again and nearly to murder its 
new master. 

During the progress of the works the greatest mystery was kept 
lip. No one was admitted to see them, and the conse(piencc was that 
. when thrown open, in 1822, every one rushed to see the place, and to 
wonder at its almost Eastern magnificence, and the more tlian Eastern 
disregard of common sense shown in its arrangements. Most of the 
defects of the design arose from its being built to resemble an abbey ; 
but that was a imrt of the system. It was necessary that it should be 
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either a church, or a castle, or a college, or something of the sort; and 
many of the errors in proportion arose from the expansion of its 
designer’s ideas during the thirty yearn that the works wore in progress. 
But, notwithstanding this, it was by far the most successful Gothic 
building of its day, more Mediaeval in the picturesque irregularity of 
its outline, more Gothic in the correctness of its details, than any which 
had then been erected. With all its faults, no private residence in 
Europe possessed anything so splendid or more beautiful than the 
suite of galleries, 300 ft. in length, which ran north and south through 
the whole bailding, only inteiTupted by the great octagon, whose sole 
defwt of design was that, like the dome of St. Paul’s, it was too high 
for its othc:" proportions, and for the apirtments which led into it. 
Its faults eitlier of detail or design were so infinitely less than those 
of any other building wdiicli had been erected at that time, that the 
]mhlic did not i)erceive them, wliile its beauties were so much greater, 
that all the world jumped at once to the conclusion of tlie infinite 
jxjrfectibility and adaptability of Gothic Arcliitecture to all purposes. 
The discovery, as it was then thought to be, was hailed with 
enthusiasm, and nothing was thought of or built but Gothic castles, 
•Gothic abbeys, Gothic villas, and Gothic pigsties 1 Wyatt, whose 
fairy creation was the cause of all this hubbub, did not live to reap the 
beiKjfit of it. Very few original churches or })ahK;es are to be found of 
his design, but he was most extensively employed in restoring and 
refitting those which did exist. What he did with the cathedrals 
intrusted to his care we now know to have been deplorable, though he 
is hardly to blame for this. Classical feelings \vere not then dead, and 
men longed for Classical effects in Gothic buildings, and funds were 
generally so si)aringly supplied that stucco had often to be employed 
to replace decayed stonework. But with all this, it was a good work 
begun, and not before it was wanted. Since that time we have become 
wonderfully critical, but it is mainly to Wyatt and his contemporaries 
that we owe the origin of the present movement, and of the work of 
restoration which is now being so enthusiastically carried out.^ 

Though Wilkins was evidently Classical in his art taste, he probably 


* We are now horrified at what Wyatt 
did witli our cathedrals, and full of wonder 
nt the blindness of our fathers in not per¬ 
ceiving how wrong ho was. Do we feel 
quite sure that our children will not be 
equally shocked at what wo are now 
doing with the same buildings? Are not i 
the honest changes made by Wyatt pre¬ 
ferable to the forgeries of the architects 
of the present day? Who will in future 
be able to tell what was the work of our 
forefathers in the “ great days of old,” or 


what was concocted by a committee in a 
back parlour of nn architect’s office, and 
carried out, not because it was the best to 
be done, but because it was all their 
funds would admit of? 

Whatever may be the cose in this 
country, it is quite certain that the 
French architects of the present day are 
worse than all the Wyatts that ever existed 
since the world began; and he is lucky 
who saw France before the so-called work 
i of restoration was commenced. 
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built more in the Gothic than in the Classical style ; and although his 
works do not show any real grasp of the principles of Mediasval Art, 
his designs are free from most of the faults which are to be found in 
those of the architects who preceded him. He neither built abbeys 
nor castles for his clients to live in, nor did he ever range beyond the 
one form of Gothic Art which was most suitable for domestic purposes. 
Taking for his models the Tudor:; mansions which remain, especially 
in the Eastern Counties, he re-arranged the parts and modified the 
position of the details so as to suit his purposes, and to give a sufficient 
apixjarance of novelty to his designs, Jind generally witli a fair aTUount 
of success. 

The furore set in just when Nash was in the height of his fame, 
and ill the full swing of his practice, and he too was called upon to 
furnish Gothic castles for his admirers. Nothing Avas easier. In the 
true spirit of a modern architect, and with all the energy of a man of 
business, Nash Avas prepjired to build yiagodas, inivilions, Grwiaii 
temples. Gothic chimdies, Gothic castles, or abbeys, suited either for 
suburban residences or manorial dwelling-places—anything at any 
price ; for if stone and brick were too dear, brick Hoggings and lath 
and jilaster or stucco Avould produce the most splendid efTcfits at the 
least jiossible price ! The things AA^hich Avere done in those days a,ns 
AAxmderful in our eyes, and soon produced a reaction in faA'our of the 
])resent state of things ; but a rciaction that could hardly luwe been 
t;ffe(;ted but for the lalioura of a class of artists Avho, though not, 
Btri(!tly s]xniking, arcliitects themselA^cs, haA'o 'furnished the profession 
Avith the materials winch they are now using Avith such effect. 

The most remarkable among these men was John Britton, Avho for 
more than half a century laboured Avith most unremitting zeal in 
publishing the splendid series of Avorks Avhich bears his name. The 
principal of these were ‘The Architectural Antiipiitics of Great 
liritain,’ commenced in 1805, and ‘The Cathedral Anthpiities of 
England,’ begun in 1814 and completed in 1885, Ixisides some fifty or 
sixty other AA^orks, all bearing more or less directly on this favourite 
subje(;t. To these su<x?eeded the AVorks of the elder Pugin, Avho 
supplied, by accurate detailed measurements, the information Avhich 
Britton’s A\wks had given in a more picturesque form; Le Keux, the 
engraA^er, and a host of other men lent their aid during the first 
quarter of this century ; so that, before the next stage was reached, 
not only was an architect incxcustible Avho did not employ correct 
details in his Avork, or Avho used them incoiTcctly, but the public liad 
beebme so learned, and so fastidious, that any deviation from authority 
Avas immediately detected, and an architect guilty of this offence at once 
exposed and condemned. 

Rickman was, j)erhaps, the man who did more to popularise the 
study than even those laborious men aboA C named. By a simple and 
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oiisy classification he reduced to order what before was chaos to most 
minds; and, by olcvatiii" the study of an art into a science, he not 
only appealed to the best chiss of minds, but gave an importance and 
an interest to the study which it did not possess till the publication c'f 
his works. 

These works, together with the experience gained during the first 
thirty years of this century, had laid the foundation for a jxirfect revival 
of Gothic Art, should such Ije desired, when an immense impulse was 
given to the attempt by the writings and w'orks of the younger Pugin. 
He set to 'v'ovk to reform abuses with all the fire of a man of genius, 
whicfi he undoubtedly was, and all the still fiercer intolerance of a 
Iiervei’t froj ii the religion of his forefathers. According to him, wliat- 
ev'cr was modern or Protestant was detestable and accursed; whatever 
belonged to the Middle Ages or his new religion was beautiful and 
worthy of all reverence. Unfortunately for us, this simple creed had 
been adopted at that time by a large and most influential section of 
the Ohnrcli of England, who, shocked at the apathy and indifference 
wliich prc\’ailcd, hit upon this expedient for rousing tlie clergy and 
recalling attention to the offices of religion. Many, like Pugin, fell 
victims to their own delusions, and have gone over to Rome, but not 
before they had leavened the whole mass with a veneration for ,the 
fourteenth century and its doings, and a pious horror for the nineteenth, 
in which, unfortunately, they have l)een born, and in which they and we 
must live and have our being. 

If coi)ying con'ectly is really the only aim and pui 7 )ose of Aichi- 
tcctural Art, Pugin had some icason on his side when he said to his 
co-religionists, “Let us choose the glorious cjx)ch before the Refor¬ 
mation as our t^'jxj, and reproduce the gorgeous effects of the Middle 
Ages, before the accursed light of reason destroyed the phantasma 
of that massive darkness.” 'With less jKjrfcct logic he apjKialed to the 
l)oasted immutability of the Church; forgetting that, in so far Jis 
Architecture was concerned, it had been one series of continuous, 
unresting change, from the age of Constantine to this hour. During 
fifteen centuries “ Progress in Art ” had been her Avatclmord; Pugin 
was the first to ask her to step backwai’ds over the last four. 

The appeal to Protestants w^as still more illogical. 'Why should 
we deny the Reformation ? Why should we be asked to ignore all 
the progress made in enlightenment during the last four centuries ? 
Why should we wish to go about wearing the mask not only of Catho¬ 
lics, but of Catholics of the Dark Ages ? The answer was clear, 
though a little beside the question. You are now trying to reproduce 
Pagan fonns and Pagan temples; why not produce Christian forms 
and Christian churches ? It inquired a deeper knowiedge of the sub¬ 
ject tlian is iK)sscsscd by most men to give a satisfactoiy answer to 
this appeal. The Classic architects themselves had introduced the 
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principle that copying was the only form of Art; and if men must 
copy, they certainly had better copy what is Christian, and what 
belongs to their own country, than what belongs to another country 
and to another religion altogether. The error was that both were 
only on the surface, and so completely wrong that they had no right 
to impugn each other’s principles, and had no jioint du depart from 
which to reason. The consequence was that neither Pugin nor his 
antagonists saw to what their pnictices were tending. Every page of 
Pugin’s works reiterate, “give us truth,—truth of materials, truth 
of construction, truth of ornamentation,” &c. &c.; and yet his only 
aim was to produce an absolute falsehood. Had he ever succeeded 
to the extent his wildest dreams desired, he could only have produced 
so perfect a forgery that no one would have detected that a work of 
the nineteenth century was not one of the thirteenth or fourteenth. 
They have not yet, and, if there is anything in the theory of morals, 
they never can succeed; but there are few more melancholy reflections 
than that so noble and so truthful an art as Architecture should now 
be only practised to deceive, and that it has no higher aim than the 
production of a perfect decei)tion.^ 

Notwithstanding all this there were certain obvious advantages 
to be gained by the introduction of Gothic Architecture in church¬ 
building in preference to Classic, which were almost certain—^in the 
state iti which matters then were—to insure its being adopted. 

The first of these was, that when applied to a modern church every 
part could, be arranged as originally designed, and every detail used 
for the purpose for which it was originally intended. It required, 
therefore, neither ability nor thought on the part of the architect to 


‘ The true bent of Pugin’s mind was 
towards th(j theatre, and liis earliest suc¬ 
cesses achieved iu refonuiiig the soencry 
and decorations of the stage; and, through¬ 
out life, the theatrical was the one and 
the only brunch of his art which he 
perfectly understood. The circumstance 
which would have brought his inherent 
madness earliest to a crisis would have 
been if he could have seen Garrick play 
Richard the Third in knee-breeches and 
a full-bottomed wig; and we cannot but 
regret that he died before enjoying the 
felicity of seeing Charles Kean perform 
the same character with all the perfection 
of iBtagc properties which he introduced. 
Both these eminent men devoted their 
lives to the some cause, and with nearly 
equal success. What Kean did for tlie 
stage, Pugin did for the church, ’riio one 
reproduced the drama of tlie Middle Ages 


with all the correctness and splendour 
with which it was represented at tlie 
Princess’s Theatre, and with about tlie 
same amount of reality as the other intro¬ 
duced into the building and decoration of 
the Modiroval churches of the nineteenth 
century; but so enchanted was Pugin, 
and unfortunately many others, that they 
have forsaken the religion of their fore¬ 
fathers to enjoy the pomp and splendour 
of this Medieevnl reproduction. It is no 
doubt very beautiful; but, as Protestants, 
perhaps we may be allowed to ask whether 
all this theatrical raagnificcnco is really 
an essential part of the Christian religion, 
and whether the dresses and decorations 
of tlio Middle Ages are really indis¬ 
pensable for tlie proper celebration of 
Divine worship in a Protestant com¬ 
munity in the nineteenth century ? 
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sittaiu appropriateness, which is one of the principal requisites of a 
good design. 

In using tlie Classical style, it required the utmost skill and endless 
thought to make the parts or details adapt themselves even moderately 
well to the purposes of Modern Church Architecture. With Gothic, 
every shaft, every arch, every bracket was designed absolutely for the 
place in which to be again cmployetl; and it was only so much the 
better if there were neither thought nor originality in the mode in 
which they wore applied. 

A sec'^nd advantage was the almost infinite variety of forms that 
could be selected from Mediicviii buildings, as compared with the 
limited ref frtoire of tlie Classical architect. Practically the latter was 
restricted to five Orders, tlie dimensions, the details, and the ornaments 
of which had been fixed immutably by long custom, and could not now 
be altered. 

The Gotliic architect, on the other hand, had windows of every 
shajKj and size, pillars of every conceivable degree of strength or 
tenuity, arches of every span or height, and details of every degree 
of ])laim] 0 ss or elaboration, lie had, in fact, a hundred Orders instead 
of five; and as, according to the ainons now" in force, he is not 
answ’cT’able for tlieir elegance or bciiuty, his task is immensely 
facilitat(Hl by this richness of maUTials. 

A third and peiiiajis even more important advantage of the Gothic 
style is its cheapness. In a Gothic building the masonry cannot be too 
coarse or the materials too common. The carpentry must be as rude 
and as uiunechanically put together as jiossible ; the glazing as clumsy 
and the glass as bad as can be found. If it is wished to introduce a 
IKiinted window^ into a church of a Classical design, you must employ 
an artist of lirst-rate ability to prejmre your cartoon, and he will 
charge you a ^'ery large sum for it; and it may cost as much more 
to transfer the drawing to the glass. Any journeyman glazier earning 
his guinea to two guineas a w^eek is good enough to represent the 
sublimest mysteries of the Christian religion, or the most solemn scenes 
of the llible history, on tlie windoAVS of a Gothic church. The Mystery 
of the Trinity, or the most affecting incidents of the Passion, arc 
represented every day in this country in a manner that makes one 
shudder, and the surprising thing is that people of refinement are not 
offended hy such barbarous exhibitions. 

A fourth advantage that told very much in favour of the Mediaeval 
styles was, that contemporaneously wdth their re-introduction the 
feeling arose that both ornament and ornamental construction were 
indispensable in Church Architecture. Pillars were introduced in the 
interiors w here they imj)edcd both seeing and hearing, and towers were 
jdaced in the intersections w’here they endangered the construction ; 
Imt they were thought beautiful, or at least correct, and no one com- 
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plained. In like manner chancels were introduced for effect, galleries 
and pews were abolished, coloured marbles, stained glass, painted 
ceilings, and decorations of every class were added. All these were 
assumed most erroneously to be parts of the style, but nine-tenths of 
them would have been as applicable, and possibly more effective, in 
any other. 

During the Renaissance period, though the architect was sometimes 
allowed to ornament his construction, he was very rarely allowed to 
construct ornamentally. In almost all cases his church must be a 
rectangular room, a fourth or a fifth longer than its width ; and the 
most essential condition of his instructions always was, that no space 
must be wasted, but that his building must be so arranged as to 
accommodate the largest possible congregation, and in doing so to take 
care that all shall see and hear fierfectly. Pews and galleries are con- 
seiiuently insisted upon. Colour was not tolerated ; and if plaster 
would do, no architect Avas allow^ed to use a more costly material. 
Under these circumstances, no fair comparison can be drawn between 
the tw'o styles as practised in this country. 

In addition to all this, it must be borne in mind that at the time 
of the Revival the public began, for the first time for nearly three 
hundred years, to take a real interest in architectural matters. Not 
only are the clergy now generally very well versed in Gothic 
Architecitiire, but so also are the bulk of the better classes in their 
congi'cgations. Together they not only take an unusual interest in 
the construction of a new church, or the restoration of an old one ; but 
they are able to guide and control their architect, to judge who is 
really the best skilled man for their puqwses, and to sec that his 
design is up to tlie mark and that he does his work efficiently. 

In the Renaissance times the vestry and the churchwardens 
settled wiio was to build their chui*ch, and the sum he was to spend 
upon il, That done, the architecjt was left to his own devices. No 
one cared much, or could judge, what his design might be like, till it 
was too late to alter it; and when it was finished, they contented 
themselves with criticising it, witliout seeking to remedy its defects. 

If the idea of introducing a new style had taken possession of the 
public mind at the same time that it adopted the Mediaeval, and if a 
Modern style of Art had been fostered under the circmnstanccs Avhich 
have just been enumerated as so favourable to the progress of the 
Gothic, we may feel sure that w’c should by this time have created a 
style worthy of the nineteenth century, and that we should laugh in 
astonishment at any man who would now propose to erect a church or 
other building after the pattern of the Middle Ages. 

If we add to these advantages the knowledge of the fact that the 
rising generation of architects work infinitely harder, and take far 
more interest in their work, than did the easy-going gentlemen of the 
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last generation, and that a class of art-workmen are fast springing 
up to aid them in canning out their designs, it will be easily under¬ 
stood with what advantage the Gothic style starts on its competition 
with the Classic, in so far at least as Church Architecture is concernwi. 
When all this coincides with a strong bias of religious feeling, the 
pure Classic may be considered as distanced for the time, and never, 
probably, will be able to compete with the Medimval again ; and the 
common-sense style is not yet born wdiich alone can free us from the 
degrading trammels of either. 

Before Pugin took the matter in hand, considerable progress had 
l)een made towards producing coiTect Gothic churches. The model 
generally adopted was Bishop Bkirlaw’s chapel, at the village of that 
name in Yorkshire, which was published, with illustrations, in the 
foiu’th volume of Britton’s ‘ Architectural Antiquities.’ Like the 
model, most of these churches were in the Peiqxindicular style of 
Gothic, w^hich w^as then thought the most essentially constructive and 
elegant fomi in so far esiX3cially as window-tracery was concerned ; 
and such churches as St. Luke’s, Chelsea, the York Place Chapel, and 
tlie Cathedral at Edinburgh, the Roman Catholic Cathedral, Glasgow, 
and many others, which every one may recall, belong to this sJylo. 
These are all Gothic in their details, and correct enough in this 
respect; but all fail in consequence of being esseutially Protestant in 
their aiTangemeuts. None of them have deep chancels, in w'hich the 
clergy can be segregated from the laity. They have no sedilia, no 
reredos, nor any of those ]n'operties now considered as essential; W'Orse 
tliaii this, they have generally galleries, which, though affording a 
greatly increased accommodation to the congregation, are now not 
tolerable ; and w^here pxiiited glass is introduced, good drawing and 
elegant colouring had to be employed, after the fashion of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds’s window at New College, Oxford, or West’s at 
Windsor ;—^all w hich are very incongruous with the aim of Architec¬ 
ture in the present day. 

If we compare tlie tw^o rival churches of St. Luke’s, Chelsea 
(Woodcut No. 215), and Bt. Pancras (Woodcut No. l‘.)G), which w^ere 
being erected simultaneously in London, and both in dimensions and 
arrangements arc very similar to one another, w’e shall find very little 
to choose betw'een them according to the present doctrines. It is the 
custom to call St. Pancras Pagan, and consequently detestable ; but 
not even the most blind partisan can fail to see in it tliat it is a 
Protestant pkicc of w^orsliip of the nineteenth century, which is all it 
pretends to be. It is not a good d^ign, as was pointed out above, and 
unnecessarily expensive ; but it fulfils all the conditions its designer 
intended, with as much success as Bt. Luke’s ; and, as that is now 
rejected as un-Gothic by the purists of the present day, it really 
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becomes a question, in so far as these two churches arc concerned, 
whether the Gothic or the Gi-ecian ornament is the most elegant, or 
which is caj>able of producing the best effect at a given cost. The one 
is not a temple, though it pretends to be; and the other is not a 
Mediaeval church, thougli its architect fancied it might be mistaken 
for one; and they can only, therefore, be classed as failures, with 
little to choose between them. 

Before this last church, liowever, was completed, the public had be¬ 
come sufficiently instructed, 
through the labours of Brit¬ 
ton, Rickman, and others, 
to see it was not Gothic, 
and demanded of the archi¬ 
tects something more cor- 
I’cct. Nothing was easier. 
Every library furnished the 
reciuisite materials, every 
village church was a model ; 
neither thought nor in¬ 
genuity was required. Any 
man can learn to copy, and 
every architect soon learned 
to do BO. So that now there 
is not a town, scarcely a 
village in the length and 
breadth of the land, which 
is not furnished with one 
of those forgeries ; and so 
cleverly is this done in most 
instances, that, if a stranger 
were not aware that forgery 
is the fashion instead of 
being a crime, he might 
mistake the counterfeit for 
a really old Mediaeval 
216. West Front of St. Luke’s, Chelsea. churcll. There arC 110110 

of them, however, which 
possess sufficient merit of their own to make it a matter of regret that 
they cannot be pirticulariscd in this place. 

It would be as tedious as uninteresting to enumerate even a tenth 
of *the fierce castles or secluded abbeys, the Tudor pilaces, the Eliza¬ 
bethan mansions or monastic villas, that during the last forty years 
have been built in tliis wealthy but artless land. There may be much 
to enjoy, but there is little to admire, in these curious productions. 
For our present purjxise it will only be necyssary to allude to three 
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^eat secular public buildings, which sufficiently illustrate the recent 
progress and present position of the art. 

The first of these is Windsor Castle, where restorations, amounting 
almost to a rebuilding, were commenced in 1826, under the superin¬ 
tendence of Sir Jeffrey Wyatville. Nothing could be more legitimate 
than the ojxiration then attempted. The palace had been very much 
degraded l)y alterations at a period when Gothic Architecture was 
despised, and the question arose, when it was again determined to fit 
it as a Royal residence, whether to persevere in modernising it, or to 
rest(n-e it In the style in which it was originally built ? The former 
course was hardly possible without almost pulling the castle down and 
rebuilding if ; and nothing could well have be(3n more happy than the 
mode in which the second plan was carried out. Instead of attempt¬ 
ing to make it, like some modem castles, as if it really was intended 
to defend it with bows and arrows against some ancient enemy. Sir 
Jeffrey boldly adopted the idea of making it appear as if it was an 
ancient building fitted for a Royal residence in the nineteenth century ; 
but he did so using only—externally at least—the details and forms of 
tile age of the Edwards and Henrys, so that the eye of the artist is not 
offended by any incongruities, and the man of common sense knows 
tliat it is a paUicc, and a jjalace only, that he is looking at. With these 
elements he not only retained, but improved, the Gothic outline of its 
original builders, and added a magnificence they were incapable of 
conceiving. Internally he w^as not so fortunate,—^partly to meet the 
views of liis Royal pitron, and it may be also that funds sufficient were 
not available, but there is a poverty about some of the apartments, and 
a Relgravian drawing-room air about others, which is hardly worthy 
of tlic place. It must, liowcver, be added that few architects could 
devote to the task time sufficient to design the details of every room 
sejiiirately, and there did not then exist a class of (qualified assistants 
capable of taking the trouble off his hands. Notwithstanding all this, 
no modern building of the class has so good an excuse for adopting a 
Mediieval guise, or wears it more artistically, than this; and no one 
more happily comlunes the luxury and convenience of a modern palace 
with the castellated form which the barbarous state of society forced 
on our forefathers. 

The second great building alluded to above is the Houses of Par¬ 
liament. Here it was determined to go a step further. Not only the 
exterior, but every room and every detail of the interior, was to be of 
the Tudor age. Even the sculpture was to he of the stiff formal style 
of that iieriod ; Queen Victoria and her Royal uncles and ancestors 
from Elizabeth downwards w^cre all to be clothed in the garb of the 
earher iX3riod, and have their names inscribed in the illegible characters 
then current. Every art and every devi(;e was to be employed to 
prove that history was a myth, and that the British so\'ereigus from 
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Elizatietli to Victoria all reigned before the two last Hoiirys ! Or you 
are asked to believ e that Henry VII. foresaw all that the Lords and 
Coininoiis and Committees would require in the nineteenth century, 
a!id provided this buildin*? for their accommodation accordinj];ly. The 
Hindoos were actuated by the same childish spirit when they wrote 
tlujir pist history in the prophetic form of the Puranas. The trick 
hardly de(?cives even the ignorant Indian, and does not certainly impose 
on any Englishman. 

A]>art from this absurdity, for which the architect was not respon- 
sihhi, the liuilding can hardly be called a success at all commensurable 
with its dimensions or tlie richness of its decorations. An ar<diitc(;t of 
Sir Charier Harry’s taste and knowledge could liardly have failed to 



21V. River Fi'ont of the Parliament TIonscs. From a Pliotograpli. 


ixirceive that a certain amount of regularity and symmetry was in- 
dis[)ensiible to the dignity of a great building, and tliat frequently it 
was allowable to sacrifice internal convenience to a certain extent in 
order to obtain this ; and generally that it was bettor to do so tlian to 
thrust forward every euginecring or domestic exigence exactly where 
it may be most conveniently situated, in order to get that class of 
truthfulness which it is now so much the fashion to clamour for. It 
may, however, be the case that BaiTy did carry the principle too far 
when he made the Sjxjaker’s House and BUick Rod’s apartments exact 
duplicates of one another, and made both of the same ordinance as the 
libraries and committee-rooms between them. But having once adopted 
this principle of design, there can lie no doubt but that it should have 
been carried out in all parts of the building ; and it was nnpardonable 
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to adopt three towers of such different design as those which form the 
principal features of the stmcture, and to arrange them so unsym- 
metrically as has been done. 

The truth of the matter seems to be that Barry, finding himself forced 
to employ the Gothic style against his own better judgment, first adopted 
that form of it which most nearly approached to modern times, and most 
readily adapted itself to the uses and elegances of our own times, and 
then used it with that symmetry which is indispensable to dignity in 
architectural art to as great an extent as the principles of Gothic Art 
would allow. Since Barry’s time, however, we have advanced so far 
towards absolute purism that these things would not be tolerated now. 
The style of the Parliament Houses is already obsolete, and looked on 
with hoiTor by the present school of Gothic architects. Everything 
we have learnt or ac(iuired since the thirteenth century is to be abso¬ 
lutely ignored in the New Paliuje of Justice, and we are to return to 
the “Saturnia regna” of these barbarous ages. The one hope for 
Architecture is that it will prove such a reductio ad absurdim that the 
fashion will have passed away before it is finished. The fashion 
of the style of the Parliament Houses lasted between thirty and forty 
years, and that is as long as any absurdity of the sort can expect to 
live in these days of activity and progi’css. 

Following out the principle of the river front, the central dome 
ought beyond all question to have been the princijial feature of the 
design, and nothing could have been easier than to make it so. Its 
cross section now is 70 ft. externally ; that' of the Victoria Tower (52, 
exclusive of the angle towers. That of the Octagon could easily have 
been increjised to any desired extent; and if the four galleries tliat leiid 
into it had been raised so as to be seen above the ordinary level of the 
building, and the Octagon with its increased base carried at least 100 ft. 
higher, the whole design would have gained inmiensely in dignity.^ 

As it now is, the Victoria Tower is 325 ft. high to the top of the 
pinnacles ; the Clock Tower, 314 ; but the central Octagon is only 266, 
and terminates upwards in a much more attenuated form than the 
other two. 

Besides this defect in the general aiTangement of the design, the 
position of the Victoria Tower as it now stands has a fatal effect in 
dwarfing those portions of the building in immediate contact with it. 

In the original design this tower was intended to be of six storeys 
in lieight, etich storey four windows in width, and with no feature 
larger than those of the edifice to which it Avas attached. Had this 
been adhered to, the tower would have been much more beautiful than 
it now is, but, owing to an unfortunate peculifirity of the architect’s 


* This arrangement is the great charm of the design of Fonthill Abbey (Woodcut 
No. 214), tliongh there it is marred by exaggeration in the opposite direction. 
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mind, he never remained satisfied with his original designs, though 
these were generally wonderfully perfect. The consequence was that 
the entrance to the tower, instead of being only the height of two 
storeys of the building, as was first proposed, now rises through all 
four/ and makes the adjacent House of Lords absolutely ridiculous. If 
the size of the gateway is appropriate, the Lords are pigmies. If they 
are men of ordinary stature, the gateway is meant for giants. Worse 
tlian this, at the back of this great arch is a little one, one-fourth its 
lieight, through which everything that enters under the large arch 
must pass ;dso.^ Unfortunately the whole tower is carried out on the 
same system (sec Frontispiece). The six original storeys arc enlarged 
into three, and all their parts exaggerated. The result of this is that 
the tower h)oks very much smaller than it really is, and it is difficult 
indeed to believe that it is as high as the dome of St. Paul’s ; but the 
elTect of this exaggeration on the ad joining fagadc is even more disas¬ 
trous. It would perhaps be difficult to produce in the whole range of 
Arehite<;ture a more exquisite piece of surface decoration than the 
fa(j!ade of the ITouso of Lords, from the tower round the end of West¬ 
minster Hall to the Law Courts ; but as it has no horizontal lines 
sufficient to give it shadow, it wants vertical breaks to give it dignity 
and strength. This could easily have been sup]>]ied by making J)he 
entrance to the House of liords higher, and by raising it also the 
architect would have given dignity and meaning to the whole ; but by 
])la(*ing a long unbroken line of building in immediate juxtaposition 
with an exaggerated vertical mass, he has done all that was possible 
to destroy tw'o things which his own exquisite taste had rendered 
beautiful in themselves. 

Internally nothing can well be happier than the mode in which 
Harry a]q)ropriated Westminster Hall and its cloister as the grand 
i-ntrances to the Parliament Houses ; and the four great arteries meetiiig 
in a central Hall Averc also Avell worthy of his genius ; and the octa¬ 
gon itself may be considered both internally and externally to the 
most successful attempt yet made to build a Gothic dome. Its dimen¬ 
sions are practically GO ft. diameter by 60 ft. in height; ^ and as it is 
entirely lighted from below its springing, these proportions are singu¬ 
larly happy. If the central octagon at Ely, which is 10 or 12 feet Avider, 
liad been com])leted in the same way, it Avould have been even more 
beautiful, but it is doubtful whether the system could be carried much 

* The clctir height of the external : those dimensions as 55 ft. by 59, but 
archway is 50 ft.; of the iiitemsil, 15 ft. j the first is from capital to capital of the 

® It is extremely difficult to quote the vaulting shafts; the second to the under- 
dimensions in plan of a Gothic dome with side of the ribs. On the ground the firbt 
anything like precision. In a paper read dimension measures at least 60 ft. from 
by Mr. Edward Barry to the Institute of wall to wall. 

British Architects, in June 1857, he gives 
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further with good effect. The funallncss of the parts would probably 


l)econ)c offensive with a dome IftO 



■ CALK 


218. 8t-ctiun uf Ct'iitral (.icttigon, rarliaincnt 
Ilntwos, 

Scale &0 feet to 1 iucli. 


* ‘ History of Architectures,* vol. ii., p. 

208. • Ibid., vol. i., p. 206. 

> Ante, Woodcut 175. 

* A stone spire, very much like tliis in 
general outline, but of course in an earlier 


ft. diameter; and with dimensions 
lieyond these it is difficult to see 
how a (lOthic dome could be carried 
out. This is indeed one of the de¬ 
fects of Oothic Architecture as ap- 
jslied to modern uses. Even the 
most bif^oted Gothicists admit that 
the dome is the most beautiful, as 
it is the cheaiiest and most easily 
constructed, form of ]x;rmanent roof- 
in j:: 3 X‘t invented ; Init they do not 
and dure not use it, because our 
forefathoi’s in the Middle Ages 
were ignorant of its form and uses. 
No one felt the absurdity of this 
restraint more tluin IbiiTy, but he 
did hot dare to go beyond the above- 
({uoted dimensions in this direc¬ 
tion, in the jiresent instance, and 
so far with pcTfect success. ^Fhe 
exterioi’, howe\er, was e\'en lietter 
than the interior. Nothing is more 
truly and essentially Gothic in 
any modern design than the way in 
whicdi the stonework is canned up 
1 sr> fixt above the dome. It is what 
was done at Chiaravalle,* and was 
intended at Florence,^ and what Sir 
Christopher Wren did rather clum¬ 
sily at St. Puurs but is here done 
more truthfully and more elegantly 
than in any of these, and only 
misst's jKTfLxtion in so far that its 
dimensions are necessarily small, 
and its architwt could not combine 
the full rounded lines of the Classi¬ 
cal or Hyzantine dome with the 
straight lines to which Gothic Art 
is unfortuyately coniined.* 

style, was no doubt originally intended to 
have crowned the intersection at Ely: 
; not the wretched temporary wooden 
; makeshift which has recently been re- 
storeii with such ludicrous reverence. 
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The l>eauty of this central dome, both internally and externally, 
tjoes as far as anythin*]; in the Houses of Parliament can do to 
inako amends for the cruel mistake Barry made in destroy! n*; what 
remained of the beautiful chapel of the Edwards, for which there was 
no excuse beyond that love of uniformity which, thouirh dcsirabU* in 
Italian, is by no means equally so in Gothic Art, while its loss must 
always remain a subject of re*?ret. We inay also wvrivt on general 
principles the adoption here of a style in many respects unsuitable for 
the ])urposes to which these bnildinj^s are applied. But takiii" it all in 
all, it is ixjrhaps the most successful attempt to apply Medimval Archi¬ 
tecture to modern civic purposes which has yet been can-ied out ; and, 
barrinj^ the defects in conception pointed out above, it is ]>robable that 
the diniculties of the attempt are so p'eat that we can hardly ex|K‘ct 
to see another which shall be more sn(^?essful. 



219. New MuBeum at Oxford. From a Photograph. 


The third building chosen to illustrate the downward progress 
of the art is the New Museum at Oxford. T\m was designed to be 
Gothic in concex)tion. Gothic in detail, and Gothic in finish. Nothing 
was to betray the hateti and hateful nineteenth century, to the cultiva¬ 
tion of whose sciences it was to Ikj dedicated. Unfortunately the style 
selected on this occasion was not English Gothic, for, the architets 
having exhausted all the sxiecimens found in their books, and, accord¬ 
ing to the new canons of Art, being obliged to be original without 
being allowed to invent, they have latterly in consefpience been forced 
to boiTow from Germany or Lombardy such ftxitures as art? yet new 
to the English puVilic. Ge.nerally sjieaking, tliese foreign ffirms and 
VOI. IT I 
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details are neither so beautiful nor so appropriate as our own; but if 
the architect can produce a certificate of origin, and prove that he has 
co])ied and not invented them, the public are satisfied that all the 
exigencies of true Art liavc been complied w ith. 

The roof of the Great Central Hall of the Oxford Museum, and the 
iron-work that 8ui)port8 it, are made pm*posoly clumsy and awkward. 
Tlie Lecture-rooms are cold, draughty, and difficult to speak in. The 
Library is a long, ill-proportioned gallery, with a rudely-constructed 
roof, {)ainted in the crudest and most inharmonious colours ; the win¬ 
dows glazed in the least convenient manner with the worst possible 

glass ; and the bookcases arranged, not to iit;commodate books, but to 

look monkish. You take a book from its press, and are astonished to 

find that men who could 8])end thousands on thousands in this great 

forgery have not reprinted Lyell’s ‘Geology,* or Darwin’s ‘Origin of 
SjXicies,’ in black letter, and illuminated them, like the building, in 
the style of the thirteenth century. It is to be ho]>ed that no stuffed 
sjjecimen of the modern genus Felis w ill lie introduced into the museum, 
or W'o may lose the illusion to lie gained from contem])lating the long- 
backed 8j)e<.dmens of the Mediaeval speedes wdiich crawl round the 
window’s of the library in such strangely j>re-histori(; attitudes. The 
one really good ]K)int in tlie whole design is the raiige of pillars with 
their capitals which surround the inner court; but they are good 
precisely because they are not Gothic;. The shafts are simply cylinders 
of British marbles ; the (;ai)itals adorned with representations of plants 
and animals, as like nature as the material and the skill of the artist 
w’ould admit of, and as unlike the Gothic cats of the fa 9 ade as two 
representations of the same class of objec!ts can W’cll be made. On 
w'andering further you enter what seems a kitchen of. the age of that 
at Glastonbury, and find a professor, not practising alchemy, but 
re]xjating certain exiKjrinicnts you believe to Ikj of modern invention ; 
and the only relief you exi)erience is to find that his tliermometer and 
barometer and other instruments must, from the style of their orna¬ 
ments belong to an age long anterior to that when those impostoi-s 
Toroelli, or Galileo, or Newton, are said to have invented these 
things. 

If the student of Architecture gains but very little gratification in 
an artistic point of view* from a visit to the Oxford Museum, he may 
at least come aw’ay consoled with the reflection that the Syndic^s of 
that learned University have gone far in producing a rediictio ad 
ahsurdum; and that a system w'hich results in such a mass of contra¬ 
dictions and niauerm as are found here is too childish long to oex^upy 
the serious attention of grown-up men, and when the fashion pjisses 
aw'ay we may hope for something better. Till it does. Architecture is 
not an art that a man of sense would <?are to practise, or a man of taste 
would care to study. 
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The great lessou we have yet to learn before progress is again 
possible is, that Archatology is mt ArcJdtectiire. It is not even Art in 
anv form, but a Science, as interesting and instructive as any other ; 
but from the very nature of things it can neither become an art, nor 
in any way take the place of one. Our present mistake is, first, in 
insisting that our architects must Ixi archaeologists ; and fancying, in 
the second place, that a man who has mastered the science is necessiirily 
a proficient in the art. Till this error is thoroughly exploded, and 
till Architecture is practised only for the sake of supplying the greatest 
amount of convenience attainable, combined with the most appropriate 
elegance, there is no hope of imj3ro\'emcnt in any direction in which 
Arclutecture has hitherto progressed. 

As the case at present stands, the Gothic style has obtained entire 
])ossession of the Church ; and any architect who would X)ropose to 
erect an ecclesiastical edifice in any other style would simply be laughed 
at. It is emidoyed also, excliLsively or nearly so, for schools and 
l^arsonage-houses—generally, wherever the clergy liave influence this 
style is ado])ted. If it is true that the Gothic xxii'iod was the best 
and purest of the Christian Church, and that we are now in this resjKJct 
exactly where we were between the tliirteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
this is ]x.Tfectly logical and correct; but if we have ])rogressed, or been 
refined, or take a different view of these matters from the one then 
taken, the logic will not hold good ; but this the architect is not called 
upon to deckle. 

On the other hand, the Classiciil styles still retain a strong hold 
on town-halls and munici])al buildings. Palaces are generally in this 
style, and club-houses have hitherto successfully resisted the encroach¬ 
ments of the enemy ; and but very recently all the domestic and 
business buildings of our cities were in the non-Gothic styles. In 
this coiintiy, mansions and villas are jjretty ecjually divided between 
the two, aiid it is difficult to estimate which is gaining gi’ound at this 
moment. Generally it may be said that the Gothic is the style of the 
clergy, the Classical that of the laity ; and though the buildings of 
the latter are the most numerous, those of the former are the most 
generally architectural. 

For the pbilosoifiiical student of Art it is of the leiist ]x)ssible 
consei|iience which may now be most successful in encroaching on 
the domains of its antagonist. He knows that l)oth are wrong, and 
that neither can consecpiently advance the cause of true Art. His 
one hoixj lies in the knowledge tliat there Ls a “ tertimn quid^'* a style 
which, for want of a better name, is sometimes called the Italian, 
but should be called the Common Sense style. This, never having 
■dtained the completeness which debars all further i)rogre8s, as was 
the case in the purely Classical or in the perfected Gothic styles, 
not only admits of, but insists on, progress. It courts borrowing 

I 2 
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principles and forms from cither. It can nse cither pillars or 
pinnacles as may be required. It admits of towers, and spires, or 
domes. It can either indulj^e in plain walls, or pierce them with 
innumerable windows. It knows no f^uide but common-sense; it 
owns no master but true taste. It may hardly be possible, however, 
because it reriuires the exercise of these qualities ; and more than 
tliis, it demands thouj^lit, where co])ying has liitherto sufficed; and it 
courts orifijinality, which the present system repudiates. Its g^reatest 
merit is that it admits of that j>ro‘p’ess by which alone man has 
hitherto ac(;om])lished anything p’eat or ^ood, either in Literature, in 
Science, or in Art. 

[A Common Sknse STViiK. —Our author is only exem])lifyin^ his 
customary straij^htforwaiHl way of thinking when at the close of this 
clmpter lie so boldly claims for “the Italian” the recognition due not 
merely to a “Common Sense" style, but to the only mode that deserves 
that apjwirently simple title with relation to the reejnirements of the 
ju’csent ago. At the time lu; wrote thus “ the Battle of the Styles ” was 
at its height; and his argument would Ik 3 that “the (Massic ” of the one 
caiiijj and “the (jiothic”of the other were ecjiially unsuitable to the 
time then ]Missing, and e(iiially irrational in their attitude towards each 
other as rivals before that tribunal of ]mbli(! opinion whose judgment 
they were both so noisily challenging. In this view of the case he saw 
in “the Italian,” as an abstraction, a connecting or even combining 
formula, possessing all the useful elements of both (^lassie and Cothi(\ 
and being in itself more common-sensible than either. So far so well. 
Hut what does he mean l)y “the Italian ” ? is it the style of Harry’s 
then iK)pular works, such as the Travellei*s’Clnb-Jumse (No. HoO), liridge- 
water House (No. iUrJ), Halifax Towri Hall (No. ^ruJ), and Clumbei* 
(No. 1) ? If so, here again the student must be invited to think for 
himself, and may esiKK.!ially inquire whether this “Italian” is not in 
reality merely a single mode in a far wider jaw huje of design. To 
suggest that the formula of the gigantic Creek portico of the British 
Museum, as the leading idea of extreme (’lassie, goes too far in one 
direction, and the gigantic Yit^toria Tower too far in the other, is easy 
enough ; but if any one is asked to i»roceed to show any “ Italian ” 
system of design whit;!! not only avoids both of these extremes, but 
coniuicts them by occupying all the serviceable intervening gi’ound, 
—combining (so to s^Kuik) Westminster Hall with the Albert Hall, and 
Wt'stminster Abbey with St. Paurs—this is a ])roposition that may well 
startle the practical designer. At the same time we may be sure that 
our author had a shrewd argument in his mind, although he may have 
l)een unable to express it in technical logic. A McKlern Eurojican style 
(he would say), a common sense mode for working out any archiUHitural 
problem for any modern Euroj-iean puiqx)se, there must of necessity l>e. 
—Crantdl.—Call it “ Italian ” for excusable and indetnl obvious misons. 
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_Grants again.—Then try (he would add) what can be done with this 

style by the mere exercise of common sense, and the problem will solve 
itself and the common-sensiblencss of the mode be manifested. 

Of course the tenn ** common sense ” is vague and unscientific ; 
he means what is otherwise called—quite as vaguely—good sense, the 
avoidance of those pemonal whims, or incidental fashions, or unconscious 
traditional affectations, or too ambitious pretensions, over which all 
artists are, and always have been, prone to stumble. Now the argu¬ 
ment is no doubt well meant, but what does it amount to after all ? 
Merely this, that the abstract Modern Euro]»oan style—Italian in so 
far that it had its rise in Italy—is the natural or “ common sense ” 
style for that modern Euroyxjan phase of ci\'ilisation of which it forms 
a i>art. Without any such prexioss of reasoning, its universal acceptance 
and evolution throughout modern Europe proves its right to reign, and, 
if we s}Xiak strictly in the theoretical abstr.ict, no more need be said. 
Ihit the concrete questions at issue are still untouched; namely, how far 
this acce])ted style has been abm^nl and adulterated in practice, and 
by what process of reform its character for common sense, or good sense, 
or authentic suitability is to be rehabilitated. One thing at least may 
be said:—it is not by “reviving” exotic forms of ancient Art for 
amusemeiit, not by the encouragement of experimental mas(pierade, not 
by the acceptance of histrionic and bizarre blandishments, that the 
common sense of gracious building can ever be an’ived at. Re\’ivals 
IKirisli with the using ; masipierade provokes ridicule when the daylight 
shines upon it; and in Art, as in all else, the histrio is only a histrio, not 
a hero. Perha]is the best way in which to invoke tlie influence of 
common sense in the architecture of our modern England (a country 
somewhat given to boasting of its common sense) is to iin ite some of 
our architects to be a good deal less eager as “great artists” after 
academical (or non-academical) display, and a \’()ry great deal more 
piinstaking as good workers in the elaboration of tliose simi»le gi'aces of 
proportion and detail which always constitute the most enduring merits 
of any architectural comiX)sition, and for whoso absence no amount of 
academicalism or of enthusiastic non-academicalism, or of novelty, or of 
corn-age of any sort, can ever compensate.—En.] 

[The English Goveun^ient and the Architects. —It is pretty 
well understood, and ought not to be ignored, that for many ycjirs pist 
the representatives of the Government in Ijondon have l)cen as a rule 
seriously dissatisfied with the architects whom they have emj)loyed in 
the execution of great public buildings. In rei)ly to such complaints, 
it has been argued that the typical English gentlemen wdio control 
Parliament and who (as Disraeli puts it) are “ devoted to field sports, 
know no language but their own, and never read,” arc, in respecL of 
architecture especially, utter Philistines or utilitarians, whose supreme 
authority over the ljuilding oyierations of the nation, when compared 
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with the more enlightened behaviour of continental governments, is a 
misfortune which has to l)e regarded as “ part of the price we pay for 
our liberties.” No doubt there is a good deal of truth in this, and 
much cause for regret sometimes in the circumstance tliat the artistic 
affairs of such a nationality as ours are not in some degree committed 
to the care of yxjrsons selected for the purix)se on account of actual 
acquaintance with artistic matters. But on the other hand it is still 
desirable to discover whether there is anything in the position of pro¬ 
fessional architecture in England which goes to justify the discontent 
of a whole class of men whose claim to represent the sound sense of the 
country cannot l)e disputed. Is it in sober truth the inherent 
Philistinism of British legislators that has yn’odiiced the unsatisfactory 
character of our public edifices, or is it any nonsensical attitude on the 
part of anihitects that has caused a Philistine })olicy to be adopted by 
the li(*gislature in self-defence ? The Jinswer of a gi*eat many very well 
meaning and veiy well (pialified |)ersonH will be that the fault lies in a 
great measure with the an^hitects. Take the case of any public com- 
jKitition of designs on a grand scale of wliicli the reader may hayqxin to 
]KJS8ess a jxjrsonal rwjollection, ('ai] he say with any sincerity that 
(?ommon sense was a marked characiteristic of the most yn’ominent 
drawings sul)mitted ? Take again the case of any great public building 
wliich has been executed in liondon, from tlie days of the British 
Museum and the Houses of Parliament to the j)resent time. Can he 
say that common sense is a leading motive in its comi)osition ? The 
new Post Ofti(;e in the City is an instance in point. Most architects 
were olTended when that important editice was not only projected 
witht)ut a comiK'tition, but carried into execution without any archi- 
te(5tural direction exce[)t that of llie uncons})icuous officials of the 
Public Works 1 )e]iartinent. It was i>ronounced, even by the most 
moderate men, to bo an opiunlunity thrown away. Now the exterior 
design is certainly not of those ]K)lislK‘d artistic ])roi)ortiona which 
would have cost nothing l)ut pains and skill. The interior may perhai)S 
be worse in that resjKXit than the exterior. But (jomparc the building as 
an organic device with the old Post Office on the other side of the way, 
a work of which Sir Robert Smirke was coi\sidered to be justly proud; 
or with the same architect’s British Museum ; or with Barry’s Houses 
of Parliament; or with Street’s Law Courts. In each of these cases, 
hoAV much of the common sense of careful dis}>ositioii and expressive 
appropriateness, of the reix)se of usableness, of the indescribable com¬ 
pleteness of }K.*rfeot convenience, has been delilxjrately and (as many 
very good jXHiple would plainly say) maliciously compromised for the 
sake of—what ? No one knows what, except academical architects; and 
even they are not of one riuud about it. In a w ord, the ideii that has 
become li.\ed in the minds of such men of business as are at the head of 
our national affairs seems to be very much like this ;—that an English 
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architect, when entrusted with any important work, begins at the wrong 
end, and, as an inevitable consequence, misses the proper object of the 
enterprise ; begins with style, fashion, masquerade, histrionics, or what¬ 
ever we may choose to call his jxirverted desire for spurious display, goes 
lip at the Ixiginniug like the rocket and comes down at the end like the 
stick. This is, no doubt, putting the case strongly ; but it requires to 
be put strongly, for there cannot be any reason why English ai’chitects 
and the English (rovernment should not be able to act in harmony, if 
the architects will only consent to do their work (as the phrase now goes) 
scientifically, begiuning with the skeleton land ending with the skin. 
Tliere is a xery pretty motto which has been played uiion for many 
veal's by the junior architectural society of London, Design in Beauty, 
Build in Truth.” Does the maxim “ Design in Beauty,” in being 
])laced foremost in order, signify something which may be a weakness 
in our architectural philosophy ? True Art seems rather to be to design 
in truth as the initial principle, and to see to concurrent grace as the 
consecutive. To sketch on x)a|)er first a beautiful ideal edifice, and then 
construct it honestly and no more in stone, is quite another thing; 
and such a system may surely Ixx^ome the sourijo of infinite mis¬ 
adventure.—En.] 

[Tiik TlifiiiT Use of Precedents in Style. —The academical^ 
doctrine whi(jh prevailed so long in the practice of Modern Arcliitecture, 
and most notably in England, that the designer was bound to produce 
“ autliority ” for every portion of his design in the form of ancient 
precedent, is never attempted to be justified now in any sense which 
seems to involve the idea that a mysterious superiority is neiiessarily the 
attrihute of antiquity. One of the great (Jennan thinkers expresses a 
sound ]>rinm'ple when he says, “ We ourselves are the true ancients ; our 
forefathers were younger than we.” At the same time, this form cf 
words itself suggests a meaning, csiiecially applicable to Art, which is the 
very o]iposite of what we at first sight accept : for, if the ancients were 
younger, their judgment was less sophisticated. The especial clmrm of 
the Art of the ancient Greeks, for example, is, in spite of its 
]>rimitiveness, its incoiiqiarable freshness ; they “ walked with the gods 
in the resplendent air,” witli the elastic step of youth, in the ineffable 
vitality of the springtime of genius. But a similar juvenesceiice is 
clearly discoverable also, in various forms and various degrees, at other 
ejKichs of art-history, in painting and sculpture, in iioetry and music, 
in architecture itself, and in several of the minor arts. Nor is tliis all; 
for eveiy age of any merit, in whatever art, will be found to liave 
iHi'jueathed to us its quota of happy inspirations. And this is the case 
in architecture, perliaps, so much more than in almost any other art, 
that the inheritance which has thus descended to us has become 
indispensably useful in our own day, in view of the enlarged extent of 
the individual architect’s oixirutious, and the haste in which they have 
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to iKi ixjrformcd. He is obviously entitled and expected to avail 
biniself to the utmost of his knowledj^e of examples, just as the votary 
of any other pursuit of a scientific or systematised character must begin 
where his predecessors left off. Copying, in this sense, is inevitable ; or 
otherwise each individual would have to attempt the absurd task of 
inveriting a manner for himself. In other words, a style in architecture, 
or even one form of a style, is a product of intellect wliich is found to 
rerjuire the co-operation of a multitude of ex];)erimenters during a long 
jxiriod of time; and its acceptance when appropriate, with the 
acceptance of all its details, is copyism unavoidable and as matter-of- 
course. But to co])y in this way ought surely to involve the obligation 
to attemi)t an impro\'ement upon the precedent; and to achieve this 
end every designer is l)Ound to do his best. Men of average ability 
will leave things a very little advanced; inferior men will do nothing, 
or less ; but the sujKiriors ot the day may always “ leave their foot])rints 
on the sands of time.” 

I*ira(?y, and even forgery, ai*e ungr.icious terms that have occasionally 
been used by critics of modern architecture. Of course tliere are such 
olfences in the abstract ; but what are they in practice ? To copy 
from the books is not forgery; to imitate another man’s work is not 
])iracy. On tlu^ contrary, if we regard the current works of the day in 
the generous light of co-oj)erative ex]K*rinu5nts for tlie advancement of 
tlK^ art at large in the community, or throughout the world, every 
designer is in duty bound to study tlu; experiments of others, not only 
]Kist, blit ])resent, and to do his utmost to imprc/ve upon them And it 
is obvious that this, in a somewhat dilferent form, is exactly what takes 
]ila(c, and freijuenlly almost unconsciously. Not only docs the pu])il 
adopt the manner of his master, and the admirer the manner that he 
admires, but tlu; rival studies the rival’s work for the very sake of 
rivalry. So far so well, and the Ivjr non srri/tfn of honesty and fair 
dealing may be trusted always to assert itself. But when this law is 
violated, ])iracy may certainly be charged, and so may forgery. Pirac;y 
in archite(;ture is the stealing of another’s brain-work as if in the face 
of the ])nhlic and by violence. It cannot be ])revented, but there is this 
consolation, that in these days the ])articular ciicumstances to which 
new buildings have to be accomnuKiatiKl are so multifarious, and the 
fwding of ]x;i*sonal self-sufliidency in most aichitects so pronounced, 
that not much in the way of any ])aliiable kind of a]ipropriation has to 
be contended with. Then, as regards forgery, the chief practical 
(piestion seems to be whether we are to ap])ly the ugly word to the work 
of “ the architect to the trade.” If so, what are we to stiy of the work of 
the “ managing clerk ” ? At any rate the use of such tenns to express 
disapproval of mere co}>ying, or of the practice of counterfeit, is 
certainly not to he enconragiHl. Ei>.] 
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CHAPTEK VI. 

RECENT ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND (THE UNITED 
KINGDOM). 

[Tiik Epoch of IS;")!.—(See first the arpimeiit on this ei>oeh in 
the Preface.) Tlie coiulitioii of the English arehitectnml world at head- 
<jii5irters in ISol may he thus briefly described. Tlie most prominent 
architects were Cockerell, BaiTy, Hardwick, Smii’ke, members of the 
Royal Academy; Donaldson and Tite, leaders at tlie Institute; Pugin 
and Scott, chiefs of the advancing Gothic sc^hool; and Digby Wyatt 
and Owen Jones, ornameiitalists. Blore, Burn, and Burton (retired), 
also occujiied a liigh position, and Pennethorne was the last official 
ar(^hita;t to the Government. Beresford-Hoiie, Parker, Ruskin, and, 
IV*j‘gusson, were (ionsi)iciious literary amateurs. 

Barry had been busily occupied for some eleven or twelve years on 
the gi*eat work of the day, the pseudo-Gothic Houses of Parliament. 
Cockerell was delivering Ids gi'aceful dilettantist lectures at the Royal 
Academy, and was known all over Europe as the English re])resentative 
of extreme Greek refinement. Donaldson, the founder and indefatigable 
manager of the Institute of British Ai-chitects, was at his best; not 
much of a working architect, but Professor at University College, and 
ex[>onent in general of the lighter literature of the art and the more 
gra(M()us interests of the jirofession at home and abroad, unwearied in 
correspondence, and genial as he was busy every day. Tite, although 
essentially a commercial magnate and a devotee of mere wealth, and 
chiefly, indeed, a “compensation-surveyor” and ally of auctioneers, 
(eventually a Member of Parliament of very liberal views, commanding 
on that score the honour of knighthood), was nevertheless a man of 
substantial knowledge, artistic and anti(piarian, and of j)owerful 
(jharacter as a stalwart upholder of the practicjil art and science of the 
high-class ordinary architect. Scott was young, beginning to be busy 
with new churches. Pugin, the author of a stormy little book called 
“ The True Principles of Gothic Architecture,” a wdld, monastic, sea- 
loving eccentric, who had joined the Church of Rome in honour of 
-Jediajval Art, was still publishing fierce diatribes against the mockeries 
nnd shams of modern design, whilst diligently and with infinite 
f'nthusiasm exploring (;\’erv nook and cranny of anti<jue ecclesiastical 
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work, from grand architectural ruins to painted prayer-books and 
embroidered petticoats. SharjKi of Lancaster had just started, amidst 
much controversy, a new classification of Gothic Architecture l)y 
hLstorical jxjriods instead of discrimination of forms. Lastly, Owen 
Jones and Dighy Wyatt, ap})arcntly the least in importance, were in one 
resfKJct the chief; for they represented in earnest practicability, as 
Pugin did in something more than earnest impracticability, the advent 
of that enlargement of the whole scojk; of Architectural Art which was 
to become characteristu! of the new generation. 

The ])reciae condition of architectural doctrine in 1851 may at the 
present day seem very ])eculiar. Professor (Cockerell, whose jKjrsonal 
taste was of the most fastidious Hellenic school, thought it his duty, 
not to himself, but to his work as a public teaclier, to be what he 
called “catholic”—meaning thereby liberally, if vaguely, eclectic— 
admiring everything that be could, and despising nothing at all. 
Here are some of his ex])ressions at the time : “ The grammar and 
syntax of the art is to be ac<juired by a diligent study of the great 
writers Vitruvius, Alberti, Serlio, Palladio, Vignola, and Delorme.” 
Again, “ V'itruvius (luotes from forty-one Greek writers whose writings 
are lost: his work is the great text-book of anti(|uity.” Jhit on 
the other hand he was able to assure his students for their comfort that 
“the entire manner of Gothic construction would be found in the rules 
of Vitruvius,” and he could tell them in the same breath that the 
gabled apse of a Herefordshire church was “symbolical of the Crown of 
I’horns,” with much more of the same sort which it would be cruel to 
(juote because of the obvious distress of the most courtly of academical 
lecinrei'S under the incomprehensible eclecticism which his sense of 
duty was forcing U[)oii him in evil days. Donaldson, again, was never 
weary of de(;laring in the very ])lainest of language how “ the authority 
of antifiuity ” was something very much of the su|)ernatural, if not even 
the divine ; and one of his favourite ]»rojeets was to ac(piire for the 
Institute Library, as a supreme and all-sulhcient store of wisdom, 
a collection of all the editions of Vitruvius. Following such teaching 
as this, not only the ordinary run of aixihitectural practitionei’s, but the 
Ixjst of them, sim])ly copuid and counterfeited anything which they could 
find in the books to suit the purpose of the moment; and their criticism 
of each other's work consisted for the most part in calling for 
“ precedent,” whether in Classic or in Gothic, as the one thing needful. 
The Classic designs thus produe^ed had at least the adv^antage of being 
vernacular; for their mode was a phase of the accepted mode of three 
hundred years, and careful proj3ortion and detail will cover many sins 
of style ; but the Gothic was generally odiously meagre and anomalous, 
and all the more so when the designer was urgently denouncing the 
counterfeits of his Classic brethren only to substitute his own. 

It was 111)011 this gi*ound that Pugin took up his |K)sition. AVhat 
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he demanded was simply that the true principles of Gothic Art should 
be studied and acted upon because in their very nature they were wliolly 
true, and in no ^vay permissive of counterfeit, whether in respect of art 
or of construction. He would copy the Mediaeval work, of course ; but 
he would copy it correctly in the spirit of the original, and not as a 
sham. The Classic he would not copy at all: it was anathema; and 
here nns the very potent and intelligible reason:—^the Media3val was 
English, and it was also Christian; the Classic was only Italian and 
Pagan, confessedly exotic and confessedly heathen ; and what more need 
be said ? This contrast was largely accepted by young and thouglitful 
men, and was indeed gradually being acted upon, more especially in the 
jiiore simple and plain kind of church-w'ork which favoured the 
experiment; and out of this there naturally enough came before long 
“ the Battle of the Styles.'* The too-lilieral eclecticism of Cockerell and 
Donaldson dissolved into a direct antagonism bet\veen the faint-hearted 
adherents of the Italian method of Modern Europe on the one side, and 
on the other the contemptuous advocates of the antecedent pre-Raffaelite 
metliod, which was vehemently declai’cd to be the oTie genuine and good 
oM EurojHian method, for some time sujxirsoded by a spurious and bad 
method, but a style with life in it still if it had room to breathe. 

Ituskin follow'ed Pugin, and did a great deal to jK)pulari8e the new 
doctrine, although in a different foim In this year 1851, he was' 
accentuating the doctrines of his “Seven Lamps of Andiitecture” l)y 
]>ul)li8hing his “ Stones of Venice.” He was not an architect in any 
sense of the term, but a rhetorician ; and in the criticism of 
Architecture ho was almost less than an amateur, his enthusiasm for 
the ai’t, ill the eyes of working architects, being only an affectation. 
His principles might |)erhaps he true, but they were so vajKirised by the 
heat of style and eloiiuence as to be mere intangible fumes of jn'inciples. 

IIis hooks wen; i>retty reading, no doubt, for idle peoj)le ; but what 
could any arcliitect say to such words as tlicse ?—“ If I should succeed, 
as 1 hope, in making the Stones of Venice touchstones, and detecting, 
by the mouldering of her marble, poison more subtle than ever was 
betrayed by the rending of her crystal ”—surely this could not be the 
way to regenerate the practical drawing-lward ! Nor indeed was Venice 
the place for making the attempt, except in a dream. Ruskin’s writings 
have been extremely, extravagantly popular with sentimental jjeople, 
tor great merits of their owm—^“greatest wdien maddest,” it has been 
said—but his influence upon the craftsmanship of Architecture has 
been very small, if any. Nevertheless, although he has himself in his 
later days expressed a w^ish that he could obliterate half of all tliat he 
has WTitten, certainly it may be fairly answered tliat the w'orld w^ould be 
>orry to lose w’hat he has \mtten on Architecture. Working architects 
must be jiermitted to say they cannot make sense of it; but that the 
intention of eveiT word of it has been to elevate and enhance the 
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abstract appreciation of the art not one of them would wish to 
deny. 

Ferj?usson was a writer of an entirely different order. In 1851, 
when Ruskin was f?iviiij{ to the public his visionary “ Stones of Venice,” 
Fergussori was publishin*? (after his volumes on India and Jerusalem), 
“The Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored.” Althou«:li as yet 
his chosen province of architectural study seemed to be the antiquities 
of the East, he already show'cd the l)ent of his mind to be, unlike 
Riiskin’s, all in the direction of |ierseverin" and plodding exploration. 
He w'as no literary juggler, but a hard-headed analytical critic ; 
sn[)erficial to a certain extent in the severe eye of the working designer, 
but, so far as the study of the surface could go, a sober and sound 
exjKjnent of whatever his yuitient reseaich might discover. While 
Ruskin was wheeling in em])ty air, Fergussoii was laboriously treading 
hrra Jlnna. He had not madti his mark as Ruskin had, but he was 
neither unknown nor unnoticed. 

The writings of Wbewell, Willis, and Parker, with some others of 
the same class, as anti(jnari(!S in Ecclesiasticnil Anjhitectnre, ca.i*ried at 
this time more weight than was alwaj's desirable, but their ])ractical 
influence on the art was small. Tlie name of Petit also was becoming 
known, a clergyman who hapiHiued to ]H)Ssess, not nieicly enthusiasm 
for (Jothic, but, what was at that time rare, a mastery of the pencil 
us a skctcher. 

Hut a still more conspicuous name was that of Herc^sford-HojKi. 
While a student at tlie Univei*sity not very long before this time, 
he had made himself prominent in connection with the celebrated 
“ Cambridge Camden Scciety,” wliich, although in full co-operation 
with the great “Oxford Movement,” occ-upiiKl itself moic with the 
development of the material arts of so-called ecclesiology, than with the 
more dangerous resuscitation of old dcK^trine and discipline. Although 
Pugin had been can’ied by liis savage «;(!entricity quite beyond the line 
of denominational demarcation which the Cambridge Camden Society, 
with all its eiithiisiasin, was determined to maintain, yet in everything 
that belonged to an^hitec’tiiral criticism, Hope was an ardent supporter 
of the “ true princi])le8 ” of the Gothic ideal; and by his distinguished 
SiKual p)sition he was enabled so successfully to assume the duties and 
res[K)nsibilities of a representative ecclesiologist, that in 1851 he had 
already a(‘(iuired a high character amongst (■hurcihmen. With him, 
Gothk? Art was not a matter of opinion or biste, but of consecrated 
C'hristian order ; and in this he was so warmly supported by many able 
and earnest architects, that they were already actiuiring the imixutancc 
of a reforming party in the profession under his peraonal leadership. 

The International Exhibition. —The spirit of vital change 
which was producing at this time such men as Pugin, Ruskin, Fergussoii, 
and H(qx‘. in the Held of Academical Architteture, was of course operating 
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likewise in other provinces of artistic and industrial enterprise. The 
Philistinism of half a dozen fyenerations of Engrlish people of respect- 
jihility was about to be assailed, and, in a word, the International 
Exhibition of 1851 was to become a fresh starting-point for the Arts of 
the Victorian A"e. 

The name of the Prince Consort must now be introduced. Only 
ten yearn before he became associated with this celebrated midertakin*?, 
he liad made his entry into London society in the conspicuous and 
tryinjr position of the youthful Imsband of a youthful (jneen. As a 
(carefully educat(Ml Gemia]i patrician, and a man of the hi^diest aspira¬ 
tions after ideal and philosophical Iv ncficence, well as practical 
refinement and culture, the attitude which ho promptly assumed was 
well indicated by the j)opular notion that he had Ixjcn allowed by the 
(}o\'ei’nment to take cluirpje of philanthropy and scholai*ship in return 
for his kee])in<? clear of politkis. Liteniture, Science, and Art at otk^c 
accepted him for a royal patron ; and it must be c;onfessed that tliey 
had lout? been much in need of such patrona<?e. Two incidents in 
])arti(*nlar may be here noticed ; namely, that he was appointed to 
[H'eside over a royal <;ommission for embellishin*? the new Palace of 
l*ai'liament, and that the Society of Arts contrived to secure Inm for 
Iheir ja’csident. It was thus that he was i)ersuadod to listen to the 
]»roje(^Ls of Henry Cole, out of which, so patronised, the Great Exhibi¬ 
tion was eventually devcloj)ed. 

(k)le had been known before this as a fui^itive writer on the 
])rodu(;tions of industrisil Art; and rcxtently, in conjuiujtion with one or 
two adherents, he had cmuxjived the idea that, if an Industrial Congress 
of the world at large could be brought about in Loudon, the results 
must be such as these :—the brotherhood of all civilised nations in Art 
and Science would be manifested, to the great advantage of all ; the 
sujnvmacy of England in her own specialties would be manifested to 
her own still greater advantage; the inii)ortance of “ tlie minor arts,” 
as cm|)hati(;ally not the x>oor relations of the Academical Arts but their 
eijuals, would be discerned, to the advantage of all intelligent industry, 
and this es]x^cially in England, where they wei'e chieliy negle(;ted ; and 
sooner or later, the Government would be (obliged to establish an efficient 
organisation for the much-needed advancement of public biste, as a 
moral and no k^ss a commercial influence of the utmost value. Cole 
and his friends, few iu numl)er and of little importance, could never 
liave accomplished much iu this direction by their own unaided 
endeavours ; but by the liappy artifice of utilising the orgauistition of 
the somewhat obsolete Society of Arts, and }x:rsiuuling the Prince to 
place himself at its head—men and money flowing in abundantly then— 
tin y s]>eedily accomplished all that conld Iw desired. 

“ South Kensington,” a.s a dei)artnient of the Goveriiment, eventually 
eaiue into existeiure under the dictixtoi’ship of (V>le ; and its success, in 
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spite of many drawbacks, has been perfect, and the Museum is supreme. 
Public taste has been not only advancing ever since, but radically changing; 
and, amongst the rest. Architecture has been expanding its embrace more 
and more from year to year till it now includes in the widest sense the 
whole empire of “ Archite(;tural Art.” Although much has yet to be done 
in detail, the multifarious industries of furnishing, decorating, and adoni- 
iTig buildings are now so effectually grouped in the public view around the 
central industry of the great Building Art of history, that the narrow 
and exclusive, and indeed spurious dignity of academicalism has greatly 
disai)i)eared, and architectural work is now finding its shortest way to 
the api)reciation of the English jieople, even the cultured classes, by 
following the lead of “the minor arts” which the people more readily 
understand. And so it has come about for the present that our fashion¬ 
able architectunil manner—trivially called the “ Queen Aune ”—is in 
its true character merely the manner of the minor arts of decoration 
and furnishing, and of hrir-a-brar; crude and feeble as yet, and 
transient, but destined, let us Iioxkj, to pass before long into some 
more muscular and more iHiriujinent style, to the better credit of the 
important movement which it represents. 

At the sjiine time, as regards the higher order of building-design we 
are not without cause for congi*atulation. The modern Classic style, 
which is, as it luus always been since its origination, the standard mode 
on the (jontinent of Europe, is constantly practised in England with 
sufficiently creditable success ; and the Revived Mediieval, now confined 
entirely to ecclesiastical work, has lost nothing conspicuously in that 
branch since the days of Pugin, while it has gained greatly by the 
abolition of the whole department of “ Secular Gothic,” of which the 
London Law Courts, a most able but most inappropriate work, is the 
most ambitious effort, and the last. 

Auchitb(^ti:ual Work in 1801 .—In the beginning of the year 
1851 the position of current and i-ecent architectural business was this. 
Tlie Palace of Parliament had so far assumed an effective appearance 
externally as to ])resent to the ])ublic (ye a design at once exceedingly 
magnificent in the mass, graceful in projwu’tion, bright in asixict, and 
abundantly elegant in detail ; somewhat monotonous and meretricious 
to the few purists who esteemed vigour and variety to be essential to 
good Gothic, but, with the ordinary observer, gjiining instead of losing 
by the rich simplicity of its majesty. Thei-e can be no doubt that the 
comix)sitiou of this truly sj)lendid building was in enmnble Barry’s, but 
in detail largely Pugin’s ; in fact, Pugin was still in charge privately of 
the task of “ endowing the work with artistic merit ” of that archaiological 
kind which Bany could not accomplish by his own so far untutored 
although ever-graceful hand. Pugin had assisted Barry with his Gothic 
knowledge as far hick as the time of the Birmingham Grammar School 
in 18;>;l, and doubtless on other occiisions since then when requiix*d ; and 
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notlung, jxjrhapB, was more interesting in the career of that wayward 
entluisiast than the loyal devotion to the cause of the Mediaeval Rexival 
with which he subordinated his om\ powerful personality to that of 
IJarrv throughout so many years of patient labour in the development— 
imi)e*i’fect as he must have thought it—of the masterpiece of the time. 
Neither is it to be doubted tliat his influence was a most imi)ortaTit 
factor in the conception of those schemes for a resuscitation of the 
siiljsidiary arts which were already acquiring substance and force in 
Btirry s name, for the supplementary completion of the interior of the 
great edifice. 

Ill ecjclesiastical work a few men like Pugin himself and Scott were 
getting into good practice to good pur}X)se artistically; whilst tlic 
ordinary majority of so-called Gothic architects throughout the countiy 
—almost all eclectic in tlic sense of being ready to design in any style 
wliatever to order—were more or less occ-npied, in churches and schools, 
upon a very poor system of imitation, using “Norman, Eai’ly English, 
Decorated, and PerjKiiidicular ” quite at miidom, as the fancy stnick 
them or their clients, and always satisfied if they could acliieve the most 
siijicrficial resemblances on pajier, without the slightest attempt to deal 
with those “true principles” of structural motive which were quite 
lieyond tlieir sight and knowledge. Amongst the most commonly 
iidinired of the recently built churches was the one )>y S(;ott at 
Giimlierwell; but Pugin’s iinpracticiubility of iKTSonal tem]x;rament 
and his demonstrative repudiation of the national form of religion 
necessarily prevented his mateiial success, liesides that his manner of 
design was always less graceful than authentic. Of work that was not 
(lassie, but scaicely as yet Gotliic, there was a good deal in luind in the 
wav of what was very fairly called Elizalietluin, in public institutions, 
counti’y mansions, and miscellaneous provincial buildings ; whilst the 
“Secular Gothic” of later fame was just emerging from the 
“Oar|)enter’s Gothic” of the previous age, and assuming something 
like a character of solidity, although scarcely of grace. 

Turning from this to Classic work, we find the following examples 
recent or current. The British Museum, not quite out of the hands of 
the Smirkes (Sydney Ixjing now in charge as the successor of his 
brother Sir Robert), was at least one of the most monumental designs in 
the world. The New Buckingham Palace, Blore’s weak Italian frontage 
to Nash’s much better Greek quadrangle, was not admired by anybcnly. 
The ^luseum of Geology in Piccadilly and Jermyn Street, by Penne- 
thorne, was much liked—a simple, massive, and graceful work of 
unaffected ability. The Treasury, by Bairy, showed an exccHidingly 
laindsome facade made out of Soane’s old colonnade by the simple 
artifice of attaching it bodily to a new-fashioned wall. The Club-houses 
by Bany, Burton, and Smirke in Pall Mall were regarded as models of 
Italian taste. The Amy and Navy Club-house was just finished, a very 
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effective but strictly imitative reproduction of a well-known palazzo in 
Venice, and so acknowledged; the name of the architect, successful in 
a public competition, being professionally unrecognised. The Royal 
Exchange, by Tite, displayed a fine academical Roman portico, masking 
a substantial but commonx>lace Italian block of business establi^ments, 
with a good cortile within. (Donaldson had won the competition with 
a similar design of superior charjicter, prepared for him in Paris, but 
was ousted by a flagrant City job; and Cockerell also had been 
gi’ievously disapjMunted.) The London and Westminster Bank in the 
City was greatly admired as one of CockerelPs sLmx)lest but best works ; 
Tite being “ associated ” with him here after the commercial manner, 
but claiming no share in the artistic merit. Dorchester House in the 
J^ark was in hand, by Vulliamv, and was deemed an elegant design ; 
and Bridgewater House, by Barry, dates from the same period as one 
of the great architect’s best works. Victoria Kti-eet, Westminster, and 
Cannon Street in the C/ity, were the new thoroughfares of the day, but 
neither of them acipiiriHl artistic importance. The facade of the new 
Station of the Great Northern Railway at King’s Cross, designed, or 
rather non-desigiied, by the engineer, was regarded with shame as a demon¬ 
strative manifestation of the most absolute and aluased Philistinism. 
St. George’s Hall, Li\ er]K)ol, on the contrary—carried on by Cockerell 
since the death of Elmes—was liccepted with the universal acclamation 
of all classes, us an artistic gem worthy of the commercial |)ride of old 
days, Ixifore the shabby doctrine, as falhmious Jis it is shabby, was ever 
thought of, that Art “ dcK^s not jniy.” S})eaking of Philistinism, it may 
\m observed that in 1851 “the Decoration of St. Paul’s” was under 
serious public discussion ; it is under dis(mssion still ; and nothing of 
any great moment has come out of the discussion all these yeai’s, except 
an absurdly transcendental scheme of iconogi’aphy by Burges, now 
forgotten, various projects for iwlycbromatic painting, every one 
abandoned, some mosiiics of fragmentary effect, and a too-si)lendid 
altar-screen which pissid straightway into tlie unsanctified hands of 
the lawyers. 

The Crystal Valavk: Difinv Wyatt : ProiN.— The Exhibition 
Building, although ostentatiously called the Crystal Palace,” made no 
pretensions to architectural merit. The ever-(’omj)lais{int Cockerell— 
a man of princely mind, as of ])rincely })resence, whose failings always 
leaned to virtue s side—in his desire to sjxiak well of it, could only 
suggest that it had merits of ]»roportion due to its being planned on 
“ the multiple x'rinciple,” which he was glad to think had the authority 
of William of Wykeham in its favour. Even the decorating artists, 
when matters came to a finish, were oldiged to excuse themselves, 
although already somewliat in the ascendant, by advancing the argu¬ 
ment that it. was imxwssible to detsorate so strange a building. There 
were controversies of all kinds about the construction : but they were 
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of no moment. . Paxton, a distinguished horticulturist, had sketched 
the idea on a shcict of blotting-pa])er, after a great greenhouse of his 
own ; Barry condescended to add tlic vaulted nave ; the contractors. 
Fox and Ueiidei'son, supplied for themselves the necessary engineering 
skill; Digby Wyatt, not long i*eturued from a lengthened student career 
at Rome, was made suiwiijtendent of the works ; Cole was the inde¬ 
fatigable administrator, in the capacity of what Beresford Hope used 
to call the “ showman ; ” the Society of Arts, advancing every day i!i 
a jul>ilant if temporary popularity, which was of the greatest service in 
tlie <;ircumstaiK*es, expended its augmented resources in keeping up tlie 
])ul)lic interest to the necessary tensi-Jii ; and Prince Albert’s earnest 
goodwill, and his popular authority, constituted a never-failing resene 
of ]>otential influence whic;h was the fly-wheel of tiie whole enterprise. 
A shelter of iron-work and glass became recognised as the })ro]K‘r thing 
fi>r future Great Exhilhtions ; but, whether we call it a (h*ystal Palace or 
a Greenhouse, nothing has come out of it to this dtiy whit;h can be 
call(Hl an testhetie architectural advaiu;e with new maUirials. 

However, if the (Ireat Exhibition in Hyde Park did no more for 
architecture, it did this:—it brought tlie “minor arts*’ fully into 
public noti(re. Cole’s ideal of art may almost be described as 
revolutionary in this res|)ect. No artist himself, and a critic of only 
little more than hric-a-brnc^ a hard-headed ])lebeian to whom ail 
aeademi(;alism was moonshine, and any feeling of delicacw or deferemv 
a delusion and a snare, he went as straight at his mark as a hiv,ny 
dragoon, and his mark was industrial demoeraeT. I’roftissional artists 
of the groat S(;hools, as soon as he dared, he tretited with nndisgnised 
<lisdain ; tluMr traditions lie put in the dustbin, their Idstory was iion- 
sensieal, their glory a mistake, their ])rit]e a mockery ; indeed all was 
a ni(M.*kery of true art. For true art, in his sight, was the miscnline 
artizanshij) of the multitude, filling the Jiome and the sti'eet, and not 
tla* tem])le and the ])alace only, with every kind of ]>()]ailar pi’esentable- 
iiess for the unalTected enjoyment of all. From the lips of a ma,n like 
Eastlakc or Cockerell, a doctrine of this sort, (;oming witli all the fonjc 
of elorpience, learning, and ]^x;rsonal graciousness, would probably have, 
entirely failed to obtain a public hearing; but this unlearned and 
ungracious “showman,” keciung his mouth shut when cxjKjdient, his 
brain busy, and his licavy hand imwearicdly at work, was exactly tlie 
man for the hour; and that he did bis business well, no one, wince as 
lie inigbt at the mode, could for a moment deny. Of eourse be had 
good men under him ; and, amongst the rest, although the professional 
architect was one of his pet aversions, lie had the good fortune and the 
good sense to secure tlie aid of Digby Wyatt. 

Fergusson used to say of Digby Wyatt that he laid never seen his 
like in this very remarkable resix.*ct:—give him any conceivable subject 
of architectural work, and dictate to him any style you jileased, he could 
ir. * ^ K 
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without a moment’s hesitation sketch off a design in all its detail which 
would he perfectly correct and perfectly complete. In other words, his 
mind was a storehouse of all the knowledge that w’as to l)e obtained 
from travel and the books. This could be said of him, moreover, wdtli 
reference not to academical architecture alone, but to Architectural Art 
in the widest sense, embracing all the supplementary and subsidiary arts 
lliat could iKi named. Sixjaking more strictly, however, it was his 
knowledge of academical Renaissance Art in all its departments that 
was so intimate, and he only added to this for its own sake a similar 
but of course not e(jually profound appreciation of the most approved 
examples of other scihools—a little Gothic included, but not too much. 
A(videmical he was to the core, but his academi(;alism was so broad that 
it w.is iHMctically of the same revolntionaiy character as Cole’s demo- 
ciMtic republicanism of artizanship. AVilh all “ the industrial arts” at 
Ins lingi'.rs’ ends, despising none, almost pn^ferring none, here was the 
vmy man whom (’ole wanted, a loyal and tr.ie.tahle man also, and not a 
vain man like too many of such artists, glad of the o]>]K)rtnnity to exert 
himself, and to earn honour more than money. Years afterwards, 
when he asked the Metropolitan Hoard of Works to give him a District 
Snrvayor.shi]) for a living, his testimonials, it is said, made such a. grand 
array as to frighten the membei’s ; they would ha\’e nothing to do with 
so glorified a (jandidate, and he never apj^lied again ; but he eventually 
obtained tlie better a])]K)intmeut of arcbitect to the East India 
(Company ; and if Sir William Tik\ who took up the matter, had not, 
in his own rough way, done many another Ijandsoiiie thing, his a(;tion 
in this ought to be allowed to cover a multitmh; of sins of the more 
(commercial order. 

Hut Pugin had his share also in tluc Great Exhibition. The 
Mediieval (’oiirt,” as regards the interesting eolleetion which it 
contained of industrial exam])les, albeit \ery ecclesiological and not 
iinfre<iuently much too (piaint for the ]M)pular gravity, was understood 
to owe to Pugin chiefly its mujiustionable importance in the public eye 
and influence on the public taste. Here was an excellent 0]>|X)rtunity 
for illustrating “the true principles of Gothic Architecture” in the 
broadest sense of the term ; and architects and all other ornamentalists 
gave heed to what was thus taught, and discerned all the more clearly 
the existences of a soul in Mediawal work of which their “Norman, 
Early English, Decorated, and Perpendicular” were but the outer 
gaiments. 

It is perhaps to be wondered at, and ^Kirhaps not, that Ruskiii in 
those early days was in violent opposition to the whole scheme of the 
Exhibition. His teaching, however, was contributing not a little, in 
spite of himself, to the revolution that had lK\gun. If his dreams were 
dreams, and he had no idea that he was dreaming—“we are near 
waking when we dream that we dream -1 hey were at least pleasant 
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dru iius that set many di*eamy people dreaming like himself, leaving not 
iit ull an unprofitable impression on their waking senses. ‘ Go to 
Nature ” can never be an idle cry for art, even when it is not under¬ 
stood by the artist. Perhajjs it never can be thoroughly understood, 
even by the declaimer ; and certainly it cannot in arcliitecture, and 
wlien the declaimer is but an amateur. 

The Eb^fkct upon Aroiutkctuke. —Within a very short time the 
effecrt of the new movement upon architectural practice began to be 
seen, in the ]xn’sistent decadence of the old-fashioned Classical designer 
by the book. AVhen Cole accpiired at last that firm setit upon the ])iiblic 
slionlders where he rode so long and ^:o roughly, his contem|>t for this 
somewliat jwetentious and ]>edantic jxjrsonage w'as auda(;iously ex¬ 
pressed ; and it was understood, rightly or wrongly, that he had 
succeeded in imbuing the Prince Consort with the Siime feeling. Ihit, 
jjiiite ijidejxmdent y of anything of that sort, it was plain that the 
instinct of the public was changing wdth reference to the whole (piestion 
of art ill relation to building. ()ne of the first manifestations was the 
dem and for a ])ublic museum of Medimval Architecture, in which Scott 
took a lead, w’ith the expressed lu)|)e of tniining architects a little and 
airtiz ans a grajat deal. Gothic carvers, decorators, ghiss-paintcrs, motail- 
workers, and the rest, could not, it iviis saaid, be procnra“d, and must be 
civiited. They could not lie procured even abroad, and must be tjreated 
at. hom(‘; and so it was not long before they were creating themselves. 
At the same lime arclueologicail societies, devoting their chief attention 
to the ecclesiastical airchitectural arts, w’cre attaining incnrasing po]m- 
larity in all jiarts of the country, and producing and publishing random 
jKipers of consideriible learning both historicad and ccclesiological. 
Local architectural societies, too, were increasing in number, aind their 
discussions freapiently turned upon the eager intjuiry, what could be 
done to advance the practice of artistic; w'ork, to jiromote a s])irit of 
truth in design, to discountenance more eire<;tually the jirevailing sin of 
(counterfeit, to discover elements of natural criti(;ism, to abolish cojiyism, 
and to substitute for the dogmatic authority of precedent a more 
intelligent nile. It wus then that “ the Battle of the Styles ” raged 
in earnest. As one of those straw's which show how the wind is 
blowing, the choice of a single phriise on an unimportant occasion 
to express a passing impression may sometimes be (pioted. Professor 
Donaldson, in drawing up a casual index to a lecture or something of the 
sort, after tabulating, as was the habit of the eclectic school, century by 
century, the progress of architecture style by style, came at last to his 
own generation. He marked it w'ith the one word “ Chaos ”—nothing 
more ! It w^as in the contemplation of this chaos, therefore, and in the 
almost forlorn hojie of initiating a new' cosmos of whatever sort, that the 
Gothic enthusiasts made a rush to the front. Their programme w'as 
drastic :—Pack np the wdiole bundle of this exotic, effete, chaotic 
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classicism and eclecticism, from all the editions of \ itruvius to all the 
lectures of Cockerell; put it promptly in the fire ; and see what the 
jjfenuiue national Oothic can do in its stead ! For a time nothing came 
of it but strife and greater chaos. 

But, at any rate, tlie year 1851 had not closed before Digby Wyatt’s 
“ Industrial Arts of the Nineteenth Century ” had been brought well 
before the pul)Iic. Whatever might be said of Architecture, there was 
Art still to the fore, in considerable (piaiitity and to considerable 
]mriK)S(!, if people would but o]cn their eyes. In the same diicction, 
immediately upon the discovery that the ])roiits of the Great Exhibition 
constituted an avaihible fund, the demand arose that a permanent 
museum of these Industrial Arts should be one of the ])ublic institutions 
of the country. In a word, “ Arcliitecture,” the technology of Arvhi- 
ffuim “the chief of the workmen,*’ was being promptly converted into 
“the Industrial Arts,” the technology of the workmen themselves. 
Indeed, it was not ^'e]■y long before the d(M.!t.rine was openly advocated, 
with various degrees of em])hasis, that the spirit of building-art was 
pr()])erly the s])irit of the artizans alone, Avith a definite, not to say rude, 
re]mdijition of this academical mrhitecfKH and all his ways. 

l)RAU(inTSMANSHii’. —The (drcmnstance must not be overlooked 
that draughtsmanship was destined to j>lay an important i)art presently 
in the changed architectural world. The two great reforming agencies 
working in alliance—the Gothic Revival and the Industrial-art move- 
nuait—wta*o obviously botli of such a nature as to encourage any style of 
brusque masterly sket(;hing to take the place of the ]K*rhaps icfinod but 
feeble ami emas(;ulat(‘d mannerism of the ])revious mode. By degrees 
there came into vogue, accordingly, amongst the Gothic men—who now 
boldly claimed to be the only ]>rojH.T leaders—a system of pi(piant and 
powerful dr.iwing, with “sharp ]K*i’sjK.‘ctive” and expressive touch, winch 
not only coveix'd slovenly detail, if such there were, but conferred upon 
the wholly work the rt/rwsa /rf/ri/rts of the much-desired nu?dia;val 
“(diar.K^ter.” Once fairly started by smOi masterly skebdiers as Pedit, 
this slimulaling ]a’actice soon made its way into forms of increasing 
skill ami earnestness, until Strivt and Xorman Shaw at last were 
acknowledgeil to be jK'ihaps beyond all rivalry. But as this fascinating 
architectural sketching was thus advaiuung so buoyantly, let it not be 
forgotten that a style of sketchy ar<;hite(;ture would arise as a natural 
(a»nse(piem?o. .Vml so '\i has certainly done, and in a wa}’ that has 
exercised an intluence by no means always salutary u])on our national 
design ; producing, alike in buildings, in furniture, and in ornament, 
a clever sla|Kiash inanner of treatment which cannot be relied upon. 
Pugin was a draughtsman of the masterly order, and would achieve 
his object with much recklessness of p»encil ; but it Avas reserved for 
Burges iti 1858 to bring mattei*s to a climax by a tiharacteristically 
|»edaiitic affectation of delight in a hmik of drawings of the thirteenth 
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century by one Wilars de Honecourt, which Viollct-le-Diic hud un- 
ciirthed. A more unprofitable style of delineation to imitate for nuMlern 
purposes it would be impossible to discover, but it was genuine Gothic 
handiwork, and that was enough. Burges’s eyesight was unfortunately 
MTy dim—a circumstance that ought never to be overlooked by the 
critic of bis work, and esjxjcially of his colour—and perhaj® his devotion 
to the spirit of Mediieval Art was here supy^leinented l)y a (iiiestiou of 
vision : Imt at any rate he seized ui)on this Wilars as a jKTfect godsend, 
and adopted and actually used his absurd mode as far as he dared. 
Others in recent years have far outdone Burges in this aifectation of 
coarse and clumsy drawing ; Imt the generality of Gothic draughtsmeti 
have tdways adoj^ted a much less pronounced manner, and certainly the 
artistic merit of their drawings and sketches is astonishing to their 
senioi*s. AVhat, however, is to be the end of it in the way of jKTsonal 
]»r()tit to themselves, becomes an anxious (piestion. Berliaps the out¬ 
come may be at least thus far beneficial, that the anij^lilication of the 
minor arts may find an im])ortant aid in the forced transfer of many of 
ihese highly accomplished ex]K‘vts from the service of building to that 
of iis less imposing but more i>opnlar sn]>j)leJiKjntaries ; and if tliis 
should be so it will be gi’cally to the advantage of Art at large. Indeed, 
then' is somelhing in the ])ractical training of an English architect’s 
ollice which seems to be ]ieculiarly favourable to the attainment of tluit 
part icular p<nver of design wliich, in whatever branch of art, may turn 
ui) 0 !i the structural anatomy of the subjwt; and therefore it is not ni 
al! improbable that the areliitect’s office nniy turn out to ])e the fittest of 
all schools for ornamental artists of whatever class. It is worthy of 
rt'iinrk that the robust draughtsmauship of Street (done in writing-ink) 
was }Hnha|)s his strongest ])oint; and his rapid sketching was always a 
iiiarx el to those who had an oj>portunity of witnessing its performance!. 
Arehite(!ts ought to bear in mind, however, that the more sketching of 
tile most aeeomplished master, however masterly, has little real value 
for their proyKir purpose. Perhayis the “ Queen Anne ” designing of 
to-day owes a great deal of its fceblene.ss in execution to this style of 
“efi’eeLive” sketch-making beiJig so mucli relied upon, in forgetfulness 
of the circumstance that it is the effect of tlio luiilding, and not of the 
drawing, that lias to be considered. 

rilOCillESS FROM 1851 TO THE DeATH OF THE PrINCE CONSORT.— 
<»otlne work soon began now to take the lead. Leaving out of account 
such a design as Pemicthorne’s Record Office in Fetter Lane—a very 
creditable comjiositioii of its kind—it was not long before Scott’s 
domestic buildings in Broad Sanctuary, Westminster, led the way to 
Ihe undisguised assertion of a right to build a London street fa 9 ade in 
tl' style of a monastic retreat five hundred years old ; and so rapidly 
did the movement gi’ow, that in 1857 the great public coinpt^tit ion for 
the Government Offices in Whitehall actually produced so many nncom- 
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promising Mediaevalist plans that the adjudicators could do no better 
than divide something like twenty premiums equally and alternately 
l)etwccn Classic and Gothic, a feeble artifice but a thoroughly English 
compromise. Then, to the great triumph of the reformers, when the 
authors of the first-placed designs were (as usual) set aside, who should 
come in the winner but Scott ? That there was a little legerdemain 
about it need not surprise the reader; but the sigiiificancy of the 
incident was only all tlic greater. Scott, liowever, did not build in 
Gothic after all ; for Lord Pahnerston came into power and bluntly 
told him he must convert his design into Classic ; and he did so, rather 
than resign the commission. In the meantime Westminster Bridge had 
been built in Gothic—a cast-iron girder-bridge in the likeness of 
Tudor ar(!hcs—and highly approved, as would scarcely be the case now. 
At Paddington Railway Station, however, about the same time Brunei 
the engineer allowed Ligby Wyatt to design some well-meant and 
graceful ironwork. In St. James’s Hall Owen Jones made use of his 
oAvn Moresco manner with sufficient success, but not within the rules of 
the day, Iniing of neither the one “style” nor the other. Then the 
monumental (H)lumn at AVestminster attracted considei’ahle attention ; 
so did the AValla<*e Monument at Stirling ; and a good many Gothic 
huildings of very “ picturesipie ” character (on paper) hegan to appesir 
throughout the country, as if to show’ what a discrepancy there might 
ho sometimes between the ]:K)etic drawing of the architec^t and tluj 
prosaic hi*ick-a]id-mortar of the builder. The Oxford Museum, by 
Deane or Woodward (I’late 2111), now attracted a great deal of notice. 
The 1’em]>le Library was an exceptionally gO(jd quasi-ecclesiastical 
exain])le of a dilTei'cnt order. Small monumental works, such as nieino- 
ritils and drinking fountains, screens, reredoses, and tombs, were also 
]a*oduciMl in good or bad Gothic, and iniudi admired ; Gothic ornament, 
was intimately studied and illustrated ; and Gothic furniture ol' 
(ronsider.il)le chara(^teristic merit, both ecclesiastical and domestic, was 
being frequently designed, if not always executed. The Houses of 
Parliament were steadily but slowly ])rogressing all this time ; and at. 
length, in IStto, just as the A'ictoria Tower w’as near ct)nq>letion, the 
ticcoinpushed architect—or clever rather than accomplished—died at 
the height of his well-earned fame. 

In church-design during this i>eriod notable progress was being 
made eveiywhere. Scott was very busy in Ids soft graceful style all 
over the country. Pugin built, as a challenge, his own St. Augustine’s 
at Ramsgate. All Saints’, Margaret Street, by Butterfield, was pcrhai'.s 
the most demonstrative of all examples ; “ a costly folly,” Tite said 
ofiicially at the Institute, for w’hich Beresford Ho])e W’as held respon¬ 
sible—both in jKTson and in jwcket—^Imt one that took the fancy of 
the Mt‘diievalist world hugely. Ibiphael Brandon’s Catliolic and 
A]W)stolic church in Bloomsbury, djiting from iSoD, was a notably 
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meritorious design ; and in 1861 Street came to the front with his St. 
James the Less in Westminster, a work of sturdy merit in brick. New 
parisli chnrclies in various individual phases of the popular manner, 
were j^enerally of an miassumin^ fourteenth-century motive, with elegance 
of prox)ortion kei)t generally in view. Old churches were being restored 
everywhere ; and frequently, as is now thought, too freely altered and 
amended. The cathedrals were also being placed in the most expert 
hands, Scott taking the lion’s share. 

Ill Classic design there were, besides the great works mentioned a 
few iiages back, tlie Junior United Service Clul) in Regent Street, by 
Nelson, Covent Carden "J’heatre by Edward Barry, the Crosvenor Hotel 
by Knowles, the Leeds Town Hall by Brodrick, the National Gallery at 
Edinburgh by I'layfair, the Halifax Town Hall by Barry, and many 
other siifliciently estimable efforts in various forms of ordinary and 
sometimes extraordinary Italian. 

In the Exhibition of ISol the “ Architectural Courts,” coupled with 
tlie multifarious dis])lay of sjHXiimens of ornamental art-work in other 
departments, had undoubtedly produced a feeling of unexpected pleasure 
in the public mind ; and the i)enny-wise-]>ound-foolish comi)lacen<ty of 
the well-to-do British Philistine had received a considerable shock. It 
is not clear that the Priiu^e Consort did much personally, but he allowed 
Cole in his name to strike the iron while it was hot during the next ten 
yetirs with a ])ersisteiK!y that never flagged. Amongst other things, 
there was the encouragement of certain special manufactui'es which 
|Kirti(Milarly affected architectural design. Terra-cotta and other (;lay- 
ware m.iy be assigned the chief place. Brickwork in ejccplsis promptly 
followed. It will be seen at a glance that a movement of this kind 
would be a very natural result of the Exhibition i>olicy. Picturesque¬ 
ness of treatment would also become more jKqmlar, even if the revival of 
the Gotliic Arts had not so thoroughly prepared the way. Norman 
Shaw’s sketches of pictures(|ue Teutonic work of the old school were 
published, and made an inqwession ; and other artists of similar tastes 
imitated and emulated him. The study of antitiue furniture and 
ornaments also dire(;ted esi)ecial attention to the Roc(k;o of the north¬ 
western quarters of the Continent; and, in a word, the identification of 
Old Dutch, high and low, with Old English through this channel was 
progressing rapidly. Ja.])anesc ornament, too, had taken the fancy of 
the Parisians, and the fashion was beginning to spread to London. On 
the whole, the hric-a^bnK of South Kensington Museum—no longer that 
t)f Wardour Street—was steadily gaining ground every day as a matter 
of intelligent study for th.e public at large. 

Cardinal Wisemin, who had some good amateurish ideas about 
architecture, well suys in one of his lectures, “ It must never be forgotten 
that brick is the lowest of all materials.” Terra-cottji cannot be put 
quite on this debastid level ; but the use of teiTa-cotta and brick in 
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combination enables an architect certainly to be ambitions—or at least 
showy—^and cheap, and the risk of lapsing into vulgarity is couseipiently 
all the greater. Brir-a-brac design, or inferior Rococo, in brick and 
terra-cotta, would be very likely, therefore, to become sui)crficial, 
meretricious, and shallow; and it is not too much to say that this is 
the character which must be assigned to a great deal of the work which 
has been the result of the South Kensington movement, under the name 
(for the present) of the Queen Anne style. It would tiike some time, 
however, for this result to bec;ome sufficiently patent; and meanwhile 
the Secular Gothic, C(|ually objectionable in some resiiocts, if not so 
mu<?h so in others, lield its ground. 

In December 18(51 the excellent Prince Consort unexpectedly died. 
His dec(iase had no effec^t upon architetural iwogross, for his mind had 
not 1)0011 ill any special way of an architectural turn. It may be also 
said that the South Ivensington administration under Cole, in tlic 
interest of the Industrial Arts at largo, had become so firmly established 
through the iufiucuce of tJie Prince that his loss even in this respect was 
scarcely felt ; the good lie had done lived after him. 

pHOdiiKss, 18(50 TO 1870.—During tliis jxTiod tlic course of 
English arcliitec^turc was very much in the sumo direction that has just 
heeii ilcsci*ihed. Classic or Italian design, imjirovi ng in chai’actcr 
through the rivalry of the Gothic, still jiursued its way in nmiii(;i])al 
buildings of the better class ; and the City of London in pai’ticular 
liegan lo lie greatly cinliellishcd under tins gonei*al rule. Ecclesiastic^al 
Gothic* flourished ahunduntly, and in jicrhups a majority of cases to the 
very great credit of English skill. Secular Gothic came more and more 
into competition witli municipal Italian. Bi’ick and terra-cotta work 
was slowly advancing. Timlier work began to assert itself liere and 
ih(a*e in the country, as a still clioajier mode of cultivating tlie pic- 
tnres(juo; ami “Sgraffito”—scratched ornament on jdastcr—followed, 
in tlu* same spirit, although not with mucii acceptance. The sulisidiary 
arts were growing in importance every day as the proper work of 
architteture, and studies and clever designs for small decorative subjects 
and interioi's were esixjcially attracting attention to certain architects 
ns their autlioi’s. Art and science schools were jirosixiiing all over the 
land, and the gruuihlcrs against native taste were beginning to he 
challenged to the jiroof. 

Amongst tlie multitude of churches there were St. Alban’s, Ilolborn, 
by Butterfield ; St. Peter’s at Vaiixhal], hj Pearson ; St. Finn Buit at 
(ork, by Burges ; St. Vincent’s at Cork, by Goldie ; St. Steplien’s at 
Kensington, by Peacock ; Monaghan Cathcdnil by McCarthy ; St. 
Mary Abbott, Kensington, by Scott; Tuam Cathedral, by Deane ; a 
church iu Edinburgh, by Rochcad (good Gothic spreading to Scot- 
land); and others by Ferrey, Street, Tculon, Brooks, Bodley, Seddon, 
•'Plater, and younger men, all ecpially ^vorthy of the art. Besides there 
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were cathedral restorations and the rehabilitation of old churches evory- 
wlierc ; indeed, it stHjmed as if English genius had found its f&rie 
in this the most legitimate and by far the most interesting field of 
]■e^ ived Mediajvalism. In other departments the competition for the 
Albert Memorial produced the resplendent design of Schott; the colleges 
of Oxford and Cambridge engaged largely in building ; Scott designed 
the Glasgow University; and Fettes College in Edinburgh, by Bryce, 
and the Aberdeen City Hall, by Peddie and Kinnear, were both ad¬ 
mirable. Memorial crosses, reredoses, and timber roofs, were treated 
with great oar<' and skill; Burges designed a Gothic warehouse, which 
liowever, came to nothing ; and country mansions and provincial town 
buildings, schools and asylums, in secular Gothic, were advancing in 
number, and also in merit, such as it was ; while the Manchester Assize 
(\)urts brought out Waterhouse, to follow soon with the more famous 
Town Hall of the same city. 

Of the Classic examples there may be mentioned the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, by Frederick Cockerell, a»i excellent work where one would not 
ex])ect it; the Smithfield Markets by Horace Jones, commonplace and 
(!oarse ; the well-known Treasury, by Scott (not only Classic against his 
will, but inutiiatcd), with the India Office behind it by Digby Wyatt in 
co-o])eration with him—Wyatt having the credit of th(‘ cortile and tlie 
grouj>ing towards the l\irk ; the Junior Carlton (lub-honse, by David 
Hrandon, an unaffected stately palazzo ; the London University, by 
Peiinethorne (Plate 20()), a design with many good ijoints (it was said 
t he architect had first designed it in Gothic—ecle<;tic Gothic of (?ourse— 
and wiis disappointed when re<piircd to change the styU*) ; the Albert 
Hall, by Captain Fowke (and his staff), a remarkably imposing design 
not without great merit, carried out under General Sentt his successoi’; 
and a Jiiiscellaneons multitude of Town-halls, Banks, Insurance Offices, 
Hotels, and the like, of which it is impossible to say more than that 
they were: of the usual tyjKi, sometimes good and often not. Facing 
Barry’s splendid Palace of AVestniinster, there was built the expensive 
hut artistically futile St. Thomas’s Hosjutal ; an all-too-]«*ominont 
illustration of normal English taste, whose simiVicity enjoys the honour, 
it is said, of being ])referred by many to all the splendour opposite. 

Some 1‘emarkabie eomjxjtitioii contests took place within tliis decade, 
lirst niay be mentioned the extraordinary pair, or brace of selet^t 
eom^Kititioiis for the National Gallery and the Law Courts respecti\ ely. 
1 hey were instituted simultaneously—the last official recognition of the 
Battle of the Styles. For the National Gallery a nmnl)cr of arcliitects 
f)f repute on the (Rassic side of the profession were selected, witli two or 
three Gothic ; for the Law Courts, on the other hand, the competitors 
'' ‘I’e Gothic men, with two or three eclectics ; a small number being 
thus on Ijoth lists. Large fees were allowed to all eipially. The designs 
were publicly exhiluted before adjudication. Tlie rt'sult was, as usual. 
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a fiasco, or rather two. Edward Barry was the winner for the National 
Gallery, and no more was done in the matter. The lawyers could not 
come to any understanding about their Courts, until some one high in 



the Cabinet was brought in, when he sele<‘ted, to their gi’eat admiration, 
the hitherto almost unnoticed design of Street—a ^•erv odd production, 
even on paper, eomj)arod with tfic others, but one wliich was discovered 


219c. Ffttes College, Edinburgh. 
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, the profession of architects, to possess an immensity of reuonilite 
inerit of the Mnsemlar Christian order when adventitious snceess caused 
it to be attentively looked at. Another compt'lition of note was for 
the Natural Histoiy Museum at South Kcnsin<;ton. It was an oiien 
eontist; a remarkably line Ihdian design by Fowke (and his stsiff) was 

the winner, but it was never carried out. , , , . , 

Interior work of artistic minor architecture, permitted to be designeil 



210(1. AluiicheEicr Town Hall. 


h\ uR'liitiicts, instead of Ixiing clioseii from the pattern-books of 
fashionable furniture-dealei’s, was all this time advaneinj? slowly but 
surely; the liest productions of “ art manufacturers ” were also being 
designed by architects ; domestic furniture was becjoming a speciality 
attached to such names as Norman Shaw and Eastlake ; and modelling, 
carving, mural painting, and the design of glass painting, were ac¬ 
quiring increasing ai’chitectural vigour. In many other forms none 
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the less, the movement of sustained in one Industrial Exhibition 
after another all over the world, was steadily doing its beneficent work. 

An interesting critical artistic question came up at this time with 
reference to the treatment of terra-cotta. At South Kensington, this 
characteristically revived material was a good deal used, and most pro¬ 
minently in the All)ert Hall, At Duhvich College, an inferior building 
by Banks and Barry, it was also largely employed. At Kensington the 
antique Italian method of treating the material was adopted ; at 
Dulwifih it was dealt with in what was meant to be an improved way. 
It is well-known that the shrinkage of temi-cotta during baking is so 
great, that the blocks come from the oven somewhat irregular in line 
and size. At Sontli Kensington tlie irregularity is acceitel and brought 
into alignment as iKist may l)e by sele(;tion ; at Dulwicjh the bl(:(;ks are 
trimmed and surfaced. "Which is the proper artistic system ? Most 
(;riti(^s will emphatically say the South Kensington. To dress np such a 
material when being fixed makes it, of course, as true as masonry ; but it 
(H)iiverts it in a manner into sham masonry, and its preparatory stage 
may be almost as (tirelessly managed as yon ]please ; to accept it as it 
coiiKW from the kiln, and use it a(^coi‘dingly, makes it true terra-cotta, 
and so far triK^ art—tme industrial art, we may say, instead of counter¬ 
feit academical architecture ; and the honest recognition of its native 
defects only confers upon it a new charm, and gives to the aiohitecit 
and to the critic a lunv deliglit. 

It may Ikj added here that the ingenious invention of Ransome’s 
artificial stone, brought into jmblii; notice at this time, seems to ha^•e 
deserved greater success in archite(?ture than it has achieved. Its use 
in such a building as St. Thomas’s Hospital, for Corinthian capitals and 
jKjdestal vases at so much by the dozen, did it no good ; artist-architec^ts 
at that time would only discard it for that very reason ixjremptorily. 
But wliy so jKjrfwt an ecpiivaleiit for natunil sandstone cannot be 
devehq)ed for running ornament with artistic discretion—instead of 
moulded brick, for instaiit^e—at any rate in slightly ambitious designs of 
the inexixjiisive class, is a question that mtiy fairly be suggested to the 
reader. 

Prooukss, 1870 TO 1880. —^Thc leading architect now was Scott, 
and the dominant architectural work undoubtedly Gothic. In all the 
cathedrals the task of restoration was being steadily pursued ; and the 
rehabilitation of the old juirish churches, which constitute one of the 
most especial charms of England, was undertaken with enthusiastic 
delight in every quarter of the land. A remarkable competition for the 
new E])iscopalian Church or Cathedral of St. Mary in Edinburgh brought 
the powers and peculiarities of Scott, Street, and Burges, into most 
interesting comparison ; and it was manifest how Scott’s success in this 
instamx} was due, as was his ix)pularity everywhere, not to sutih archaic 
enthusiasm as Street’s, or such ambitious and ec^ixuitric vigour as Biuges’s, 
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hut rather to an almost feminine elegance, modesty, and reix)se, which 
always appealed successfully to the more Protestent sympathies of the 
great majority of the fKiople. That such a style should eventually he 
called weak was inevitable, but it never failed to be pleasing. 



St. Mary’s, Kdinburgh. 


New churches large and small, stately and simple, ornate and archaic, 
Were still being built everywhere by public subscription and i)rivate bene- 
ractiou. The cultivation of all the ecclesiastical “ininor arts” was 
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diligently pursued, under the charge of zealous amateurs and equally 
zealous architects and manufacturers. Extreme ecclesiological doctrines 
were j)roj)ouiKled by High Church architects with such absurd fervour 
that Homan Catliolics wondered at the incomprehensible superstition of 
Protestants ; the idle mysteries of symbolism, the emblematic devices of 
church ornament, and the legends of the siiints ! being studied much more 
than even the remains of Mediaeval building.* But the reason for all this 
lay below tlie surface. Artistic religion had become the fashion of the time ; 
and everything, therefore, that could add to the pleasures of the imagina¬ 
tion in ])ublic worship was eagerly sought out in ancient records, and 
devoutly accepted in daily practice. Church Architecture in particular 
came to be regarded with veneration by thousands upon thousands of 
cultured and even scarcely cultured Iversons of both sexes ; and, in a 
word, one of the most delightful of all sentimental reci’eations came to 
be developed to the utmost in the form of ceremoniiil devotion. New 
names were constantly arising in the list of well-known architects ; and it is 
to be observed that Englishmen were even employed to design churches in 
their own fashion in continental countrk«. Sidiools, it need not be said, 
parsonages, colleges, and various other such buildings were of course to 
l)e classed as ecclesiastical work; but it was not long before Noncon¬ 
formist cha|)els followed suit as far as they dared, and e\'en Presbyterian 
kirks on the very soil (»f S<.‘.otland ; thus ])roving again that the develop¬ 
ment of Mediieviil Art was iKJcoming very much of a universal national 
sentiment, that is to say, that the a]>preciatiou of artistic ]mblic worshi]) 
was now spreading through the whole community, apart altogether from 
that pirticular movement in the National (-hurch of England in which it 
had originated. 

The history of this jHTiod would scarcely be conqdete without some 
s])ec;ial reference Injing made to the pe(?uliar riNulry of those ^'ery 
remarkable enthusiasts, Burges and Street. JJotlrwere men of a highly 
artistic tenqierament, but they were as unlike each other in every way 
as any two such men could well K;. Burges was i)ei*soually very much 
of a Bohemian, whimsical to absurdity, paradoxi(;al, ix;dantic, and 
])erverse ; but ])ossessing singularly reliiied powers of elegant, contem- 
])lative, and what is called ptxdic design, with a leaning towards nick- 
nackery. Street, on the contrary, was robust, bigoted, and domineering ; 
a solemn lighter, armed and with no weakness at all—except 

excess of strength be weakness—having a ixwitive disgust for the elegancies 
and gi\ux!S, and a sort of delight in architectural uncomfortableness 
which it was imi)ossible not to admire because of the vehemence of it 
as an at^t of sacrifice. Both had a radical and contemptuous distrust 
of the nineteenth century in res^xx^t of all its ways and works ; but their 
conceptions of the tliirteenth or fourteenth were essentially different. 
Street might have been a building abbot, riding with a rod of iron, if 
ruling well ; or a building baron, sealing his delineations with the liilt 
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of bis sword ; while Durjj^es would have iKien neither priest nor warrior, 
but some eccentric waiiderinj? shir of infinite jest and humour. That 
Burjres was tlie moi-e relined artist the majority of pleasant i)eo})le will 
probably maintain ; but that Street was more j^rand there will still be some 
liurd-uiouthed admirers of the severities of art with equal emi>liasis, or 
even more, to affirm. At any rate, Burjjes loved the amenities and 
sunshine of Medimval Art, Street its austerities and clouds. That tlu‘y 
had a pretty coiToct ap]rt*eeiation of each other’s short com inpi; necid 
scarcely be said ; they ivere always comiwtitors. never eoniiMdes, both 
ereat ai’chitwits. 

Secular (iothic was now more and aiore eneourap'd. IVrhaps tlu‘ 
majority of the nninic.i]>al edifices in ]n*ovinc,ial towns, and even the 
business houses of liondon streets, were thonuht to be at their best 
when endowed with awkwardly ]K)inted windows and doois, and ein- 
hellished with vulpir poLestpies. The wlu)le enter])rise culminated in 
the li(»ndoii Law Courts, when Street had p)t that extraordinary work 
fairly under weij^h. No other arehibtjt living* <;ould have had thecourap.^ 
to do all that he did to push anomaly and anachronism to extremity. 
Without a word of exa^pration lie may be said to have revelled in tlie 
tierce delight of the liattle he was fij^hting apiinst the habits and 
customs of the day. The lawyers had ptrsuaded themselves to be 
charmed with his drawiuj»:s ; ])erhaps the artituMal intelligence which 
they cultivate took kindly to the repudiation of common sense which 
spok(? from every line. But when they came to occupy their dismal 
abode, tlieir admiration was changed to des])air. The sweet austerities 
of ])ajH*r Gothic did not delight them in stone. ’^Phey dis(;overed that 
even the ])rocosses of the law could not be conveniently ])ursued w ith light 
and cheerfulness so demonstratively absent ; the genius of archite(dure 
had avenged hei*self for the endurance of many contumelies by adding a 
m;w horror to litipition. The artist died in the arms of victory ; and 
e\er since that day the possessors of this vhrf-irwnrrv of Secailar (Jothic 
liave been (pierulously comiilaiuing, with not a soul to })ity them or to 
nlfer a ho]>e of relief. 

One of the most ])rominent public buildings of the Secular Gothit* 
order was the Natural History Museum at South Ktaisington, by 
\\ aterhouse, a large edifice in teiTa-cotta both outside and in, dangerously 
ambitious and original, but not without many evidences of anxious and 
skilful jiains. Sion College, on the Thames Embankment, by Blomfield, 
was a congenial subject, treated with success. The Prudential Assurance 
Office in Holhorn, by AVaterhouse, was another exjierinient in ten-a-eotta, 
considered to be sufficiently successful; although whether a laiildiiig all 
m dark red can be permanently admired for stateliness is doubtful. 

1 fold toil’s Terra-cotta Factory, built on the Lambeth bank of the 
1 liames, as an advertisement of the material, was more ostentations than 
historical. 

V(»L. II. 
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In the provinces many meritorious examples more or less Gothic in 
character were makiiij? their appearance ; in fact, by this time the 
“ country architects ” of England may Ikj said to liave in many instances 
risen quite to tlie highest metrojwlitan level in artistic excellence; 
thanks, ixjrhaps, to tlie very remarkable exertions of the professional 
journals in the weekly jjroduction of lithographic illustrations. The 



21^. Town Uall, Congleton. 

Plymouth Guildhall, by Hiiie ; Collegiate buildings at Oxford and 
Cambridge, chiefly by the leading ecclesiastical men ; the Bradford Town 
Hall, by Lockwood and Mawsoii; the Clarke Hall at Paisley, by Lynn ; 
the Barrow Town Hall, hy the same architect; Mason’s College, 
Binningham, by Cossins ; with the celebmted Manchester Town Hall, by 
AVaterhouse ; these may be quoted as among the most admired works, 
besides numerous hotels and business houses in the chief towns. The great 
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BhuIc, Birkenhead. 


<.*()niitry-seat, Eaton Hall, must also Ikj mentioned as one of the c ’ ‘ 
efforts of AVaterhouse. It may as well be said p am y, lo^evcr, ♦ 
jmljicd by the b(«t medteval Btaiidards, there was one prevailing fault in 
most of these Secular Gothic designs, namely, an aspiring tlunncss, a 
want of broad repose, a sort of standing on tiptoe, a, ways cs rue iie 
majestic effect, and iKirticularly excinjilified in modern Gothic work on 

t lie continent. . i i . . 

Although the Roman Catholic ecclesiastics in high plaws ncie 
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Tho Law Courts, IauuIou. North Eutrauce. 
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iindpTsfcooii to bo scarcely favourable to the revival of Mediieval Arcbi- 
ttrtnro anywhere, many of the new churches of that faith in Knirhind 
now exluhitcd Gothic inaji^nilicence of detail with j^reat su(?cess ; hut. 
i1k‘V almost invariably C()ml)ined with it a studied elcj^aiice which was 
too often repudiated by the Protestant arcdiiteets. Perhaps the diflerenee 



Bristol Oath) ili’al I’ort-li. 


Was only tliat wliicjli is always unavoidable l)etwcen uneasy affectation 
and calm sincerity. 

Meanwliile it was eminently characteristic of the particular line of 
pr<*gi-ess which Architectural Art was pursuing that the design of 
separable ornamental subjects, such as reredoses, fonts, pulpits, thrones, 
ehancel-sereens and rails, and ecclesiastical furniture generally, even in 
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small country churches, together with the corresponding productions in 
stained glass, pavements, paintings, metal-work, and all else in the way 
of detail, gradually advanced to a degree of elaboration which must have 
satisfied the most exigent adversaries of Philistinism. 



2 l 9 k, Cbimuey-piece in Burges's House, Kensington. 


On the other hand, in spite of the violent assaults which Secular 
Gothicism continually nniintaiiied agiiinst all that was Classic in theory, 
the standard style of Modern Europe fully sustained its title to reign in 
English practice. In London such works were achieved as the admii'able 
addition to Somei’set House by Pennethorne, Burlington House by Banks 
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jiiid Barry, and the addition to the Royal Academy fii 9 ado by 8inirke; 
the City of London School, a showy but meritorious competition desiiru 
hy Davis and Emanuel, and the Temple Gardens Chambers, a still moit; 
showy chateau by E. Barry ; the Criterion Restiiurant by Verity (one of 
the actual designers of “South Kensington”), showy again but well 
modelled in French taste ; and the new Post Otlice at St. Maniirs-le- 
(irand, a somewhat too unaffected but very business-like structure, by 
the officials of Public Works ; while in “ the City ” the denizens of the 
streets and alleys were every year more and more astonished to see the 
bright and imposing edifices which were bringing a glow of youthfulncss 
into the old and dingy thoroughfares of trade. 

It was in the very hciirt of the City, and at this time, that Norman 
Shaw’s jxiculiar style of design first attracted serious attention, by means 
of a building in Leadenhall Street called “ New Zealand Chambers,” 
(tertainly a most courageous innovation. It seemed to l)c, in a word, a 
“Qiuicn Anne ” experiment of the most inapiffopriatc kind in the most 
ina])propriate place possible, rejetiting in ihnim the rule of proceeding 
by degrees, and leaping :it one bound to the uttermost limit of probable 
endurance, planting defiantly in one of the most sordidly bustling 
str(‘ets of the town, full of plate-ghiss shop-windows, and redolent of 
nothing in the world but the keenest ei^onomics, positively an old- 
fashioned Dutchman’s warehouse, a sort of Ri]) Van Winkle of mer¬ 
cantile establishments, in which no one would exj)tct from the look of it 
that the simplest transaction of the connting-liousc could be jiccom- 
])lished in less than a week. That it took the fancy of not a few, 
liowever, was certain ; indicating, as we can now see, that the advent 
of bric-a-hrac as a jx)sitive motive power in the more ambitious endea- 
N'ours of architecture was imminent. The idea that the so-(;alled Queen 
Anne style was suddenly introduced to the aivdiitiKitural world in this 
example—following a few others of the domestic class in the outskirts of 
the town and in the country—is a mistake ; for Roc-oc.o Renaissance 
had been slowly making its way for fifteen or twenty years in the 
jwivacy of artistic or msthetic society; but the discovery hy the ])ublic 
at large of how far it had made its way was no doubt a surju’ise, and 
certainly it may be admitted that professional architects presently dis¬ 
covered that the new mode w^as calculated to meet a definite demand. 
This demand was in fact being created by the obvious failure of the 
Secular Gothic to meet the practical rec|uirements of the (jommunity. 
The principle to which it had been appealing for so many weai*y yearn 
Wiis the charm of the pictures(]|ue, as a reaertion from the insipidity 
of commonplace classicism. This principle, it was now considered 
ai)parent, could be much better satisfied, and mucli more conveniently 
aiul appropriately, by adopting—it w’as as yet for the smoky streets of 
London only—^lionest brick instead of sham stone, and tlie “ cpiaintness ” 
of some sort of genteel comedy of building instead of the grim severity of 
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monastic arcliaicism. But why our own indigenous Elizaliethan inannev 
did not come to the front is an interesting point for sixjculative criticism. 
Perhaps the answer is threefold. Fimt, f^lizabethan liad Ixien tried in 
certain forms for a long time, and without sufficient success. Secondly, 
it was in i)rin(;ij)le already a latent element in the evolution of the new 
mode. Thirdly, as it was professed liy the reformers—who were exclu¬ 
sively Gothicists and sket(;hers of the pictm’esque—that their mode Avas 
to be genuine native English, this w^ould necessarily satisfy the Eliza- 
liethau claims, as suggesting native Renaissance of an early date; and 
so the public? mind Avas prepared to give it a fair trial. In fact, looking 
back, as Ave can noAv do, upon the career of the Queen Anne movement. 



Ijowlhor Lodge, Kensington. 


as a fashion that has by this time probably reached its highest le\^el, and 
reflec?ting more iKirti(!iilai-ly uiK)n its interior elaboration Avith the aid of 
luriiiture and ornaments (exterior design being in a manner only the 
inside turned out), this idea sc?ems Avorth suggesting :—that the jK)pular 
accHiptance of it lies in an apjiroval of the unassuming native domesticity 
of a home in the country, in ])l.*uie of the pretentious and A’apid stateli- 
iKJSs of a mansion in the town, because of its being more ac?commodating 
to modt‘st English i-e(|uirements, and more satisfying to modest English 
tastes. The i»artieiilarly free and e^isy treatment of most examples 
Avould of (joum* c’onHrm this theory. A travelling American is said to 
have formulated his opinion of the neAV aivhitecture in the remark that 
it seemed to be “(^ueen Anne in front and Mary-Anne at the back"— 
a jest Avhich may at any rate serAX* to accentuate the argument that the 
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mode is nnconscionsly re^ivled as one whose homely merit is that it is 
not worth while either to coiinterfeit apixsirancea or to conceal then. 

Another illustration of the somewhat ■whimsical and at the same time 
not "unsound instinct which at this iieriod iwssessed the Eiifrlish mind 
was seen in the strong growth of the Japanese mania. The Parisians 
Ir'ul led the way in this movement as a somewhat frivolous change of 
fishion ; hut when it reached Loudon it became a serious matter of 
stndv. The pu^Tose it served pi-actically was to assist and snpixirt tlie 
minor-art ]OTty in society, by bringing forward pi.piancy of colour to 
assist piciuancy of form. It can scarcely lie doubted that it accomplished 
this end successfully. The old-fashioned chromatic hannonies were 



Housp at Harrington Gardens, Kensington. 


v(,U.*(l tame and efTemiiiate. The Gothic discords had heen tried as a 
reaction, and by all, except the most extreme enthusiasts, were pio- 
nonneed to he only crude and coarse. But the Japanese com mia -iom , 
including their (xjcasional disetords for relief, delighted e^eiy la^ 
was acc^essihle to the influenct^^ of genuine and simple sincerity on the 
])alette. There was an unmistakable vigour in the whole sc icmc, an 
ahsence of timidity, a simple muscularity of the rougi-am ied( y soi , 
which was e.xactly what the public intelligence wanted to supp emu 

the rough-aiid-rcady masculinity of the “ Queen Aiinc ^ ^ 

hr.ic furnishing and in bric-a-brac architecture. H^e reign o apinesi 
colouring ill English art still continues, even where the iKineieia 
influence takes other names. That our recognition o t le ar 
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morlts of Japan did not stop short at colour was matter of com’se ; but 
some of our cynical Goths may perhaps have wondered sometimes why 
we did not proceed to imitate paper dwellinp^s and “ quaint ” joss-houses 
in our fashionable buildinj^. 

Progress since IHHO. —The fact does not seem to be so fully 
recof^nised as it ouf^ht to Ikj that during? the last few years tliis country 
has l)een jmssinj^ throii.u:h the earlier stages of a vital social revolution. 
]5ut if, as seems undeniable, the commercial movements of the Empire 
have been substitutinj^ new ascendencies for old, the effect, as it concerns 
our subject, must be this :—that the “ patronage ” of the arts by the 
landed aristixjracy is on the wane, and the “ demand ” for ai-tistic work 
by tbe middle and lower classes of society on the rise. It is easy for 
any reflective ixjrson to put this proposition into the language of either 
|M)litical economy or jiolitics, and the architectural result will be the 
same. Countiy seats on a dignified scale ha\’e almost entirely ceased 
to be built, and also the coiTes}K)nding metropolitan pilaces. Whole 
streets of large and costly residences are now produced on sjKJCiilation, 
for sale to (?omniercial magnates, who furnish them with a new kind of 
sjilendid liberality. The mansions at the west-end of London which 
are occasionally built to private order arc of the same class, and charged 
with the same novel gra(;es. The smaller dwellings of less i>vetcntious 
]K.H)ple follow suit in their several degrees, till “Queen Anne” reiie^hes 
the level of the (iountry cottage, and cheap Japanese oddities excite 
a j)leasurable wonder i?i the servants’ hall. Thus the movement in 
favour of the unrestrained distribution of art in ix)pular forms, as 
opposed to the exclusive traditions of academicalism, is still gaining 
strength every day, and in every quarter. The direct authority of the 
South Kensington policy of Cole—and of the Prince Consort no doubt 
personally—may not be so observable as it used to be ; but its indirect 
influence is more and more ]X3rvading the whole community. l>ru'~a-lmu\ 
jM(juant ornament and decoration, high colour, pictures(pieness, (piaint- 
ness, brick and teiTa-c(jtta work, “ minor art ” in every form, and tasty 
furnishing almost to distraction, have so far siqxji’seded the slow, stiff, 
stately “ fine art ” of forty yearn ago that little of it is left, and the 
fashionable architect of the day is the designer of dainty rooms to please 
the ladies ; and why not this in its turn ? 

Secular Gothic has virtually disapjxared, and its former votaries are 
now tlie devotees of “ Queen Aiiiie.” Their facile draughtsmanship, also, 
almost gluts the market; and if its effect uix)ii design is frec]uently 
iMiueficial, it is not now to Ihj denied that it is occasionally detrhnental. 
For delusive drawing, esixHjially in architectuial art, is more dangerous 
than bad drawing ; and it cannot be disputed that at this moment it is 
ranquint, chiefly in the fonn of remarkably clever but remarkably 
fallacious pen-and-ink etching—a style of manipulation in which any 
desired effect, of breadth or brightness, playfulness or repose, richness of 
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ornament, or even costliness of material, can be made to atUicli to the 
very poorest proportions and feeblest and falsest forms, by the siniple 
expedient of scratching over the paper with the entirely unarchitectural 
’touches of “ freehand.” 



Ecclesiastical design of the best order has not in any degree forsaken 
the Medieval mode, and may be said to improve in grace; but t ic 
fashionable Rococo has undoubtedly sensed upon schools and juimon- 
ages and the rest of the minor work. In fact, although the new mode, 


Church of the Holy iuiu.>cents at Hammersmith. 
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Ixiiiig essentially of a domestic character, and laying hold of every 
subject that has a quasi-domestic pui*pose, would convert without scmple 
into something of the same kind eveii the stateliest subjects in the great 
towns, confounding altogether the monumental with the homely, we m«ay 



2190. St. Mary'8, Portsca. 

certainly congratulate ours<*lves that it has not attempted to attack the 
province of church building, except in one insignificant attempt by 
Norman Shaw in a very free-and-easy London suburb, which was 
scarcely serious and has l)cen quite unproductive of imitation. 
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Amon^t the most notable works in church building special mention 
must bo made of the new Cathedral of Truro, by Pearson. The competi¬ 
tion for a catliedral at Jiiverpool, however, w’as a more ambitious 
enterprise, promising us a revival of the pomp of ecclesiological profusion 
for the gratification of the jn’ido of the merchant princes of the Mersey; 
but it ended, as almost all great competitions do, in nothing but disap- 
]x)intment, except that the design of Brooks was very remarkable for 
charfujteristic muscularity of treiitment. Mere ordinary church Avork, 
although diminished in quantity, owing to the commercial depression of 
the time, has still Vjeen of high quality, and the x>laces of Scott, Burges, 
and Street, tis they successively died, Avere not unworthily fillcHi by men 
of re]nite like Pearson, Bodloy, Bloinfield, and Brooks, wliilc many 
younger men were continually making an equally honourable attempt to 
gain ecjnal fame. The restoration of St. Alban’s Abbey has aAvakened a 
great deal of controvemy, owing to the unusual circumstance of Sir 
Edmund Beckett (Lord OriTnthoi*pe) having paid the piiHjr in consider¬ 
ation of being permitted, not only to call the tune, but to play it Avith 
liis own liand, to the great scandal of the Avorld of critics. Roman 
(■atliolic churches in excellent (lothic haA^e still been produced ; but 
others in the Italian mode Iuia’c also made their appearance, one par¬ 
ticularly fine example being the Oratory at Brompton, by Gribble. 
Nonconformist churches have l)een, as before, sometimes Gothic and 
sometiin(!S Classic. More and more attention has been devoted to the 
detail of interiors ; but the introdiwjtion into St. Paul’s, liOiKhm, of a 
magnificent reredos in Italian.Rococo has not tis yet initiated any neAV 
artistic movement. 

In connection chiefly Avith ecclesiastical work, the practice of 
restoration in the form of renovation has come to be discussed Avith 
much anxiety, and indeed acerbity; architects of the school of Scott 
heiTig contemptuously assailed by certain outside artists and amateurs led 
by the distinguished decorative designer Moms. The new doctrine in 
its integrity goes so far as to declare that all authentic work, even of the 
most recent recognisable date, regarded (piite apart from its artistic 
merits, and solely on account of its historical character, ought to be held 
sacred, never altered, ne\’er renewed, not cA en patched, but maintained 
in its full authenticity by such means as Avill keep it in a mere condition 
of existence as long as possible ; so that an “ Old Mortality” AA’ould not 
be allowed even to “ restore ” the half-obliterated name uixm a graA^e- 
stone. No doubt there is something fascinating here in theory ; but it 
has carried its advocates much farther than the oAvners and occupiers of 
old structures can conveniently agree to folloAv them, or the professional 
architects AAdiom they consult as practical men of business. At any 
rate, the controA^ersy, however interesting, is best regarded as an 
ai’chffiological one. 

In Classical Avork avc have had several competitions of high class; 
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one for the War Office and Admiralty in London, resulting in nothing, 
as usual; another for the Glasgow Municipal Buildings, won, not so un- 
profitably, by Young ; and a third for Municipal Buildings at Edinburgli, 
resulting as usual. A very remarkable edifice, vainglorious in the 
extreme, the Holloway College, by Crossland, is a ponderous imitation 
of a French chateau. Hotels, business houses, residential chambere, 
municipal offices, and other subjects of street architecture, in T jondon and 
the provincial towns, have been produced in great abundance, and with 
considerable success, in various forms of academical and hybrid Italian. 
On the whole, however, the advance of the Queen Anne fashion has 
interfered very materially with Classic practice ; at first it used to be 
ostentatiously called “ Free Classic ” by its leading promoters, but it has 
been so much more free than Classic, that the designation has died out. 

It has to be particularly observed that in public competitions, and 
in the work of students at the Royal Academy and the Institute of 
Architects, the development of good Classic design lias been of late 
increasingly well exhibited, and sometimes with an indication of French 
influence. The study of Renaissance detail of the Italian school, 
although frequently drifting towards the Rococo, has also done good 
service. Renaissance of the Flemish and German ty|Xis—all called 
“Queen Anne” for short—has of course been at the same time a. 
favourite study, but with less of artistic discrimination than of admiration 
for the dangerous (|uality of quaintness. 

The buildings actually executed in the Queen Anne style have been 
numerous and of all kinds, good, bad, and indilferent, mostly indifferent.. 
In commonplace examples, red brick has been the favourite material, 
and red tiling has been largely added in the form of prominent roofs. 
Ornamental gables, sometimes of enriched and sometimes of very 
impoverished effect, seem to be regarded as the leading feature of the 
mode, with all kinds of dorraei-s by Avay of supplementaries, as if garrets 
were the most chariwjteristic part of the accommodation. Huge chimney 
stacks, also, are thrust into view with the utmost hardihood, making 
them often the principal means of investing the composition with artistic 
merit—surely not of a high order. Wooden l)ay windows are deemed so 
essential that tliey are actually recessed into the wall rather than they 
should be omitted. Paltry doorways and incomprehensible little windows 
enter their protest against dignity without, and “ nooks ” and “ ingles,” 
twisted passages, breakneck stei>s for the sake of the questionable 
pleasure of surprise, and tipsy arrangements generally, carry out the 
same scheme of artistic merriment within. Breadth of treatment and 
repose are understood to mean the introduction of an occasional expinse 
of ostentatiously plain brick wall, or two or three wiiidowless storeys in 
a shapeless tower, as a foil to the aspect of pleasjintry elsewhere ; and 
w'hen the window-sashes are made like the lattices of a fancy bird-cage, 
and all the external wood-work painted with the brightest of white lead. 
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after the manner of a doll’s-house, the domestic virtue of “ the Queen 
Anne style ” is at length fully asserted. In far better work than tliis, 
and in the hands of really good artists, the detail is still so coarse and 
(jorriipt—for the siike of “quaintness”—that even careful ju’oportions 
and gi’aceful forms fail to redeem the character of the coinjx)sition ; and 
it is doubtful whetlier any specimen of the style above the rank of a 
(ioiintry cottage will withstand the commonest criti(nsin twenty years 
hence. Hut nevertheless there is one resiiect in which we may accord a 
(tertain amount of praise to this singular fashion. The dainty lady-like 
furniture-design of some of the interiors is certainly more than pretty : 
it is minor art work in (‘Xirbia. Whether it is high class arcliitecture is 
<|uite another (juestion ; but it fully illustrates the principle that academical 
pretension is giving way before the advan(;e of the po 2 )ular aj)preciation 
of art, more enjoyable because jnore sim|)le. 

It was tlie coinixitition for the Offices of the Ijondon School Hoard 
on the Thames Knibaiikmeiit, won by Hodley, that first broiiglit the more 
monumental Queen Anne iiito recognised popularity a few years before 
the ])c‘riod under review. The jaiblic s(;hools built all over London by 
Itohson, Ste\'enson being also concerned in them, came to be designed in 
a similar style, with unusual })ersistency, and, considering their simplicity, 
with fre(jiient success. Exam 2 )le 8 of chief inqiortance in other classes liave 
been the Alliance Insuraiuie Office in I’all Mall, by Norman Shaw ; the 
Oily of London Ouilds’ Institute, by Waterlionse ; the National Liberal 
(^Inb-honse, by AV’^aterhouse ; the (k)nstitutional Club-house, by Edis ; the 
Hirmingham Law (k)nrts, by Aston Webb and Bell; and the Iinperial 
Institute, now in liand by Collcutt; and certain dwelling-houses at S(»uth 
Kensington, by Ceorge, have attnicted j)articular attention by reason 
of the pretty aiulacity of tlunr (diaracter in the author’s diawings, iiml 
t he very different but eijual braveiy of their effect in red brick. Then? 
is a warehouse in Oxford Street, also by Collcutt, which has irobably 
the most showy facade in England for the money. TeiTa-cotta is 
largely used in all tliis kind of work, sometimes in crude and even vulgar 
i*eil, and sometimes in one or another shade of buff, but never as yet with 
that really careful though free artistic finish of form and colour witli 
which the material seems to be cajwible of being treated. 

In direct conuwtioii with the development of Architectural Art during 
this jieriod, it must be observed tliat the design of glass staining, mural 
jiainting, wall pa])ers, carving, cabinet making, metal working, colour 
decoration, upholstery, and so on, even to the furnishing of ship 
cabins, has lieeii engaging more and more the attention of highly 
educated lU’chitects, jiroud of their success. 

That the immediate future of English architectui’e is largely bound 
iq) with the iirogress of the present fashionable movement is a fact that 
must lie looked fairly in the faire. AUsiml as its inferior manifestations 
too frequently are, jialjiable as are its critical shortcomings e\ en in the 
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most favourable circiiinstancos, it evidently contains an element \vhi(^h 
creates popularity by meetinji: a popular want, the demand for mis¬ 
cellaneous art for the multitude—not the mob, but the public at larj^e. 
Even churcli design may not be long unaffected by this strong motive 
power. When what is sj)oken of as Romanescpie, or even Byzantine, is 
often suggested as the next step in Gothic modification, it is not at all 
unlikely that it may turn out to be some species of Renaissance—not 
Rot’oco—whk;h shall combine with ecclesiastical solemnity a certain 
relaxation, in a direction more grjicious than that of the mere slapdash 
])ictnresque. In municipal buildings it is still more probable that the less 
severe details of Renaissance work will (umie to be accepted, introducing 
a. brighter or more j)layfiil form of the standard Modern Euro])ean, whi(?li 
may then take general possession also of ordinary street architecture and 
domestic design in towns. If this should so turn out, then the style of 
thirty years hence may be a novel Anglo-Classic, robust m general 
character, carefully elegant in moulding and in modelling, picturescpie 
within the limits of repose, and at last, like the Eranco-Classit!, no longer 
(fxotic and anomalous. 

Iiim;sTiiATiONS OF Rk(3ext Auchiteoturk IX Enoland.— The 
exam])les which are here presented must be necessarily veiy few in 
number; and they cannot ])retend to constitute anything like a 
disiTinuiiating selection, as regards either the siiecial merits of the 
buildings or the title of their authors to more distinctive mention, 
'riie reader must be asked to regard them as l)eing in a great measure 
taken at random and under obvious difliculties, for the simple pur]K)se 
really in view, namely, the submission for his consideration of certain 
designs which are sufficiently (ffiaracteristic historicjally of the work of 
the age. An adequate presentment of that work in its entirety is 
hai)])ily to be found in the admirable illustrations whicli the professional 
journals have for many years past so copiously supplied to the world. 

We may very naturally take first the universally known and admireil 
monument erected in London to the memory of the late Prince Consort, 
in a certain sense the cltpf-d'miim of Sir Gilbert Scott (Illustration No. 
2l‘.)y). The simple magnificence of its design, and the extraordinary 
splendour of its adornment, confer upon the Alkrt Memorial the \’ery 
highest distinction amongst modern works of art; and it hapixins that 
its iKxjuliarities of execution serve in a certain measure to emidiasise the 
idea of strait-laced academicalism being undermined by the more 
IX)pular principle of the day. It could certaiidy not k claimed that 
Scott was a doctrinaire of the school of Cole ; but he (like Pugin and 
Burges also) was an equally earnest advocate of the same liberal views 
of the Arts in a different form. Cole was an overthrower of the 
academical system; Scott was a reformer of tliat system. Cole con¬ 
ceived the idea of almost abolishing the architect, as a pretender, and 
setting up the artizan in his place as a reality ; but Scott’s aim was to 
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utilise the architect as a reality to the utmost, in the capacity of a 
trained general oflBcer of artizans, the chief of all the workmen. IIis 
continual cry, it is tnie, was for better artizans, not for better 
architects ; but these ideal workers were always to work under an ideal 
architect as chief-worker—one who should direct them, not as a mere 
commercial agent, but as an expert universal artist rejoicing alike in all 
their work. The Albert Memorial was of course not actually intended 
for an object-lesson in this direction ; but those who care to study its 
motives will not find it difficult to make it one. If it had been built of 
naked muscular masonry and nothing more, divested of all accessorial 
work, the mere academical architecture might have become, by coni- 
imlsion, much better than it is; but as an essay in the combination 
of many arts on ^jerfectly equal ground, none competing with the 
firchitecture, but all constituting the architect’s scheme of design, the 
effect upon the public intelligence is a far grander result. The other 
<lay the French Minister of Fine Art found himself under the necessity 
of commenting to the Legislature on the difficulty he experienced in 
procuring harmonious action between the architects of public buildings 
and the other artists employed under their control. Now it is well known 
that the French decorative artist has long occupied what may be regarded 
as a superior position to the English ; and especially when such a thing as 
sculpture or other decoration of a high class is in (piestion. It is equally 
well understood that in France the education of the architect is conducted 
on the most laboriously academical lines ; and indeed that the Sfime may 
Ikj said of all art-workers whatever. Contemplating, therefore, the 
incident before us in a serious light, are we to be afraid lost the better 
education of the “ minor ” artist in England, and the better recognition 
of the equality in dignity of all artists, may lead to discjord of this 
kind ? Not necessarily, it is to be hoped ; but how far is such a risk to 
lie avoided by utilising the architect more and more as master of all arts ? 
One thing at least may be said, the peculiar teclinical training which is 
involved in the practical acquisition of professional architectural skill 
seems to imbue a properly constructed mind with sound principles of 
anatomical design which are not to be acquired elsewhere. 

Taking the other illustrations in the order in which they are placed, 
Fig. 219a (page 135) represents the celebrated Church of All Saints, 
Margaret Street, London, by Butterfield; the production of which 
marked the inauguration of a new architectural motive. This was, in 
short, the elevating of the standard of the highest of High-Chnrch 
building; and the standard-bearer was Beresford-Hope. It has to be 
observed that one of the primary principles in this extreme kind of 
ecclesiastical architectui*e seems to be the coercive production of the 
“ dim religious light ” of the poet. Internally, at least, the express ex¬ 
clusion of common worldly daylight—which has been a rule from tlie 
earliest ages to the latest wherever mystery had to be cultivated-contri- 
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butes BO greatly to the creation of a feeling of awe that it becomes a 
direct and leading historical elcniciit in Art. It may be suggested 
that one chief difTerence between the forms of worship of the Romanists 
and those of the Protestants (until lately) is tliat in the one case the light 
of day is intentionally shut out, and in the other intentionally let in. 
In the one case, accordingly, the exercise of imagination is encouraged ; 
in the other it is restrained. That imaginative worship develops into 
artistic worship has been abundantly proved ; and it need not be denied 
that the unimaginative and the inartistic go equally well together. 
With regard, however, to the external mannerisms that come to be 
(mltiviited as if in harmony with the darkened effects of ritualisti(; 
interiors, it seems to be questionable whether they ought to be <!on- 
sidered as normally austere or not. InasmiKjh as colour decoration Acry 
promptly asserts its inqiortance within, this soon leads to the study of 
colour without; hut colour in artificial obscurity and colour under the 
o[)en sky are obviously different things. Turning then for a moment to 
the ar(diite(!ture proixir of All Sjiints’ Church, it may suffice to observe 
that it is intentionally gloomy both inside and out; but if we dirixjt our 
attention to the spire alone, we may consider that we are contemplating 
the most (dianicteristic feature. The reader will ask himself, of course, 
whether it is a good or a bad conqwsition ; and he may answer the 
question as he pleases. Hut it must be rememl)ercd that, at the time 
this spire was built, the more austere and graceless styles of Neo-Gothic 
had not as yet been evolved, the s[)urious merit of malm prepeim had 
not been suggested to the mind. It may fairly enough be recorded that 
“ Hutterfield’s spire ” was generally pronounced to be intentionally x^oor. 
Hut it must be admitted at the same time that its poverty did not fail 
to gain iiXK)n the affections of a gi’eat many a(*ute critics, and it may be 
added that it cannot be stxid to have lost its hold to this day. If, however, 
the student cares to discriminate with sufticient ]uiiiis tlie x>eculiarities of 
treatment attaching to the work of the leading architects resxKictively of 
tlie modern Anglo-Gothic Scdiool, he will certainly find that intentional 
severity lias never won ]xjrimuient apjiroval, but that a desire for 
lileasautness always has : even in this it is better to smile than to frown, 
and the merits of All Saints’ Church are generally voted to be, at the 
best, needlessly lugubrious. 

St. Vincent’s Churcjh, Cork, by Goldie, (No. 210/;, yiage 188), is offered 
as a good examyile of much more agreeable design ; a Roman Catholics 
examx>le also, and an Irish examine. Thei'e is no reason in the world 
why good Gothic should be in any degree of hon’id asxiect, and much of 
the authentic ancient work was very notably different. 

Fettes College, Edinburgh, by Bryce, (No. 21 Or, page 140), is selected 
as a Scotch work both of pretension and of merit. In Scotch buildings of 
the best class there is almost always exhibited, if jHissiblc, a tendency of a 
Xiseudo-xiatriotic kind towards the introiluction of (certain quite olisolete 
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features—such as the tourelle or angle turret and the stepped gable— 
which are supposed to be essentially of native character. Critically this 
can scarcely be regarded otherwise than as an affectation, and scarcely 
in any circumstances an excusable one. The reason seems to be that, 
u}) to the time of Queen Elizabeth, Scotland had much more sympathy 
with France than with England ; Queen Mary, it will be remembered, 
was iictually Dauphiness of Fmnce. Therefore, when the English 
gentry were building what we call Tudor and Elizabethan mansions, the 
Scotch >vci*e building a sort of French chateaux. Accordingly, so 
obstinate is human custom, that when a Scotch aix;liitect of the present 
day puts “ pepper-boxes ” and “ corbie-steps,” per fan aut Uffas^ alike 
U|)on his Italian, liis Gothic, and his Queen Anne, we must pardon liim 
for his jxitriotism’s sake, and only most respectfully ask whether his 
designs would not be a little better without them. 

The Manchester Town Hall (No. 21 Or/, page 141) will probably 
always be regarded, historically at least, as the vhef-^Vwnvre of Water- 
house. At the time of building, it was certainly the most demonstrative 
work in Secular Gothic that had been attempted, and perliaps the most 
successful. There is this remarkable contrast, amongst others, between 
France and England, that whereas in France the great provincial cities 
are more or less respectful subordinates of Pai’is, in England they are 
more or less distinctly indepmident and almost aggi’essive rivals of 
London ; in other words, the local “ratepayers,” if their community be 
big enough, and their funds and boiTowing |K)wers conse(|uently liberal 
enough, and if their local jn’ide can be sufficiently aroused, are able 
to build quite as grandly as the Government, and much more in¬ 
dependently of control. At TiivciqK)ol, amongst the multitude of more 
ordinary municipal edifices, all costly enough in their way, there stands 
one, St. George’s Hall, (Plate 20;I, page 8;>) of which it is not too much 
to say that no Government at Whitehall would have ever dared to 
propose the building of such a structure; even that grand esc;apade of 
Parliament in the architectural Avay, its own Palace of Westminster, 
compared by measure of working* jjccommodation, comes far behind St. 
George’s Hall in largeness of ideas. At any rate, the Town Hall of 
Manchester is a truly splendid specimen of the lilxjrality of an English 
municipality ; and a proof of the soundness of the modern English 
])rinciple of local self-reliance, as opj) 08 cd to State assistance, for the 
advancement of Art. How far the style of design is suited to the 
business that goes on in the edifice is not a question to be now taken in 
hand; it has passed into the jnovince of historical, not practical 
criticism; but one thing that may certainly l)e said is that the pains¬ 
taking architect has made the l)est of both pro]X)rtions and detail. 

The church (or cathedral) of St. Mary’s, Edirdmrgh, by Scott (No. 
219«^, page 143), is the outcome of the celebrated comjKjtition of designs 
in which Burges and Street so much distinguished themselves. Street’s 
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design was archaic and austere, as usual; Burges’s was ambitiously 
developed, refined, and elegant; Scott’s was more unaffected, simple, and 
in every way moderate and modest—what an influential minority call 
common]:>lace and weak, l)ut a still more influential majority approve 
and accept. The churches of Sir Gillxjrt Scott are so numerous, and so 
universally distributed, that there are very few peraons of taste who 
have not seen one or more specimens of his ever gracious and pleasing 
style, amiable and unoffending like liis own nature. The present 
example, although quite characteristic of his mode, does not pretend to 
illustrate it to the very best advantage; it is presented more for its 
historical value. 

The Town Hall at Conglcton (No. 210/, page 14G), is a specimen of 
the work of that gifted artist but inveterate Bohemian, Edward Godwin. 
It is considered to be one of our best examples of Secular Gothic, and 
all the more so because it is small and unambitious. Its graces of 
proix)rtion—the chief object of the designer after all—speak for them¬ 
selves, even on so inadequate a scale of delineation. 

A Bank at Birkenhead by Seddon (No. 210(7, page 147), is another 
successful example of Secular Gothic, unassuming in character, and with 
its Gothicism duly modified to accord with the conditions of modern 
Imsiru^ss and residence. It is only fair to say that judicious modification 
of this sort characterised a great deal of the ordinary designing of the 
Gothic school ; so that it was often matter for regret that the inappropriate 
features and details which were held to be indispensable for style should 
not have been more ingeniously dealt with for convenience. 

The next illustration (No. 2104, page 148), shows one of the best 
]>ortions of the famous Law Courts of London, by Street. It would be 
useless to give the great Strand fa^jule, for several I’easons. Its com- 
]X)sition, critically considercHl, is still the subject of controversy, and 
opinion is connnonly adverse to it. Moreover, everybody knows it by 
heart. Lastly, it. is too large as a whole, and too fragmentjiry in any 
])art. But if we could rcprtMlnce on an adequate scale the architect’s 
autograph drawing (it is in the gallery of the Royal Academy as his 
diploma work), it may safely ha said that anyone might reasonably be 
excused for denying that it represents the building. The exquisite 
touch of Street’s draughtsmanship was phenomenal; it consecrated any¬ 
thing. Did it deceive himself ? Very prolmbly it did. It may not 
amiss here to refer to the always remarkable difference between English 
architectural drawing and French. One sees at a glance that the 
French drawing—say a delicately shadowed elevation—is essentially 
Classic, and that the coiTesponding English drawing—a picturesquely 
and indeed rudely sketched perspective—^is as thoroughly Gothic. It is 
the same difference, of course, that prevails between the French building 
and the English building. There was the same difference, again, 
between the Classic designing and building of Greece and Rome and the 
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Gothic designing and building of Mediaeval Europe. The Parthenon 
was built of marble delicately wrought; it might just as well have been 
built of silver, or of crystal, or of steel, and the greater the elaboration of 
workmanship the more exejuisite the effect of finesse. The same, to a 
certain extent, may be said of even such modern buildings as Wren’s St. 
Paul’s. But a glance at Westminster Abbey, or, let us say, Canterbury 
Cathedral or York Minster, suggests a very different style of treatment:. 
Refinement of workmanship would not merely be wasted, it would be 
destructive of character. Much more appropriate would it be to build 
the great picturesque pile with the coarsest material and the roughest 
craftsmanship. Within reasonable limits, the ruder the work the 1001*0 
muscular and impressive it is ; like an ancient Gothic song, of n*ar or 
]x;ace, revenge or love, all e(pially rude and muscular if really Gothic. 
15ut (returning to our draughtsmanship) what is the result of this 
radical difference between the French mode and the English ? If the 
actual building is intended to be executed with* ordinary neatness and 
jirecision, the French drawing is obviously the representation of truth. 
1 f, on the other hand, the English drawing is to be the equivalent of 
truth, the execution of the building ought to l)c equally rough and ready, 
or the effect of picturesqiieness is very likely to be a failure. Indeed, it 
was for this very reason that such failures in Secular Gothic were so 
numerous ; and in “ Queen Anne” work the case is still the same. The 
one advantage in the English system is the use of perspective draughts¬ 
manship, whicli is carried to gi*eat perfection as regards the effect of the 
solid en hi or; but the sjiecial merit of the French system is the encom*- 
agement it affords for painstaking modelling on (Utail. 

A favourite production of Street’s in his more proi)er province of 
ecclesiastical design was the new porch at Bristol Cathedral (No 210/, 
]>age 149). Although, as matter of historical criticism, it is no doubt 
(piitc correct to identify Street with the stem duty, as he thought it, 
of forcing comfortable people at the end of the nineteenth century to 
accept the uncomfortable architectural conditions of the thirteenth, as 
being the narrow w’ay that leadeth unto life, it would be altogether wrong 
to suppose that he. was devoid of the sense of graceful and even elegant 
])roj)ortion when he permitted himself to please his eye though his heart 
might ache. The engraving, by the way, as the reader who is accus¬ 
tomed to Street’s work will perceive, is produced by photographic 
]>ro(ies 5 from an actual drawing of the architect’s, bearing his signature, 
and will serve, therefore, to illustrate his charming style of handling as 
well as his true artistic taste. 

It may reejuire a little reflection to understand the reason why the 
ncixt illustration is presented in conjunction with the last as a specimen 
of the work of Burges (No 219^, page 150). It is hoped that justice 
has been done in other pages to the merits of this quaint man of genius ; 
and if the reader has grasped the true character of his mind he will 
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cliiarly sec that the famous chimney-piece in the house which he built for 
himself in Melbury Road, Kensiii^on, has been selected (by an appreci¬ 
ative friend) as a fi;ood thiiij? to know him by. It must not be imaj»:ined 
that our odd enthusiast meant this to l)c a travesty of art; very much 
the reverse. He jokes with his subjecit, no doubt; because he always 
had a leaning that way, and where was he to indulge it without restraint 
if not in liis own house ? Thus it is that this exam])le is Burj>:es ])urc 
and simple. Of the |»eculi{ii‘ities of the architectural design nothin 
need be said excejt that they are Thir«»;es’R pleasni’e for the moment. The 
sculpture is e(pially liis own work, and his own ideasure. The whole 
affair is charged with jewosity ; but if those who arc not already in the 
Ri‘(!ret will understand that the foliated corl)el-course over the firephu^e 
has the aljihabet half hidden amongst the foliage, their attention may be 
directed to one end of the lintel, where they will see that the letter H 
has l)een “dro])i)ed,” as a touch of humour not beyond the reach of Art. 

Lowther Lodge, Kensington (No 2111/, pige 152), is one of Norman 
Shaw’s favourite works, and exhibits \'ery well the merits of the best 
order of Queen Anne design of the domestic, class. It is obv iously in 
domestic building that such a style of andiitec.tnral treatment is really 
at home ; and the refined proiiortions of some of this arcdiitect’s sim])lest 
hri(;k houses are (;ertaiidy very striking. Whether equal 8U(;c.csr can cvei* 
he hoiKjd for in a])j)lying the more ambitious version of Queen Anne, or 
l<’land(}rs Rococo, to i)ubli(; buildings in our towns, the reader must, 
determine for himself. 

The House at Harrington (Jardeiis, by (Jeorge (No 211)///, page 15 : 1 ), 
shows a style of treatment which is very mu(;h admired by many, as a 
more legitimate “ Quwn Anne” nuKle. English it does not pretend to 
he, and so muc.h the better. But here again is a (jase in wlnVdi extra¬ 
ordinarily ]>iirtures(pie draiightsnianshi]) goes far to produce architec-ture 
on ])aiH!r which fails to maintain its charm when realised in red hri(dx. 
The courage, howevei’, of some of this artdiitect’s designs is what sei‘ms 
to l)e their most remarkable merit, and the complete accord of interior 
with exterior in sn])])orting the ac.(?e])ted histrionic? idiosync^-asy. 

In the Ohurch of the Holy limcKoiits at Hammersmith (No 211)//, 
page 155), we have? an exceedingly char*i(;teristic sjiecinien of the very 
po]udar work of Brooks. The motive of this architect seems to be to 
emulate the austerity of Street, but to lie (!ourageously original in that 
direction where Street would be stricjtly authentic. The muscularity of 
all Brooks’s work is undeniable, and its sim})li(Mty and indeixiiidence. 

St. Mary’s (^hurch, Portsea, by Blomfield (No 211)//, pige 150), may 
Iw studied as a sound example of (juite unaffwted and careful design in 
a new chimdi of large dimensions for pnujtical English purposes. It is 
a thoroughly mode's! work, ami the accomplished anrhite/^t can well 
afford to hav t' it looked at somevVhat askance by those who prefer Ijigh 
action to rejH/se. 
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Many admirable biiildiiij,^ have of late ycare been ciiirried out by rhe 
university authorities at Oxford and Cambvid.irc: all more or less 
aiiiinated by an imitati\-c spirit of course, for our two oTcat seats of 
learniii<? are not much modernised as yet. Vai’ious leading- andiitects 
have been employed, but the “Scdiools” at Oxford by .hurksoii (No 211)//, 



‘-iiy*'. Wari’liuuse, Ulasguw. 


l)iij:e 157), may be deemed piirtioularly well wortliy of illustration, as 
showing how one of the l>est op|X)rtunities luis been made a\’ailable for 
producing an ensemble of the highest order of attractive ])roportions. 
The proper name for the style of design the readei* may determine foi* 
himself, with due regard for the exigencies of the day. 

The last of this series of illustrations (Nt) 211)/ ), reju’eseiits a very 
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peculiar style of design which was the specialty of Alexander Thomson 
of Glasgow—“ Greek Thomson ” as he was called. There are several 
])romiiieiit works of his in Glasgow which display most remarkable merit. 
He carried the Hellenic motive back to meet the Egyptian, and modern¬ 
ised both with mucli painstaking of detail. He hoped to be the founder 
of a new siOiool, hut that was iinj)ossible.—En.] 

CHAPTEE VIL 

IHUTISH COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE. 

[(Unaua. —The influence of English practice upon the architecture 
of North America must 1x3 considered in some detail under the head of 
the United States; and the progress of the art in Canada might not 
improperly ho dealt with as part of that question, inasmuch as the 
enterin’ising practitioners of the Great Republic seem quite disposed, 
and very naturally, to claim the Canadian towns as a portion of their 
own professional tendtory. But whether the English authority is at?- 
(epted from England directly, or through the United States as an inter¬ 
mediary, is immaterial, the recent architecture of Canada has unques¬ 
tionably followed close upon English development. Most of the best 
work seems to have been actually done by Englishmen ; the French 
clement docs not appear to make itself specially discernible; and there 
is no separable native influence of any importance. In the old-fashioned 
towns the style of design is of the same quaint, but valueless and 
spiritless chanicter of commonphicc eighteenth century work which 
belonged to the settlements of New England, and indeed to other 
British colonics. But within the Last half-century the use of the Italian 
style for the municipal edifices, the Gothic for the ecclesiastical, and 
the locjil juitriarchal mode for the domestic, has been the rule, the 
Secular Gothic making an effort here and there, and the Free Classic 
taking its place in due course, but all in the modest way that befits a 
(joininunity considered to be rather l)ehind the age in these stirring 
times. More recently, however, several buildings of much higher 
pretensions have made their mark ; and our best course will be to present 
characteristic illustrations of these, which can speak for themselves. 

The building at the ^IcGill University, Montreal, shown in Plate 
No. rojii’esents vei^ fairly a sufficiently graceful treatment of 

Classic—indeed of Neo-Grec, although scarcely in French form—on 
somewhat academical ground. The reader will find several indications 
in this design of that kind of independent thought which is charac¬ 
teristically American. 

The Parliamentary Library at Ottawa (No. 219/), is a portion of a 
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very extensive Palace of the Legislature, all in the same bold and 
ineritorions Mediasvalist manner. Whether the style in itself is ap¬ 
propriate to the traditions of the country may he matter for debate, and 
no doubt is so amongst local critics ; but the successful picturesqueness 
of the design cannot be disputed, and probably it will be acknowledged 
that the special massiveness of treatment accords sufficiently well with the 
climatic conditions. 

Numerous interesting examples might of course be given of good 
modern work in Canada, but these two will suffice to satisfy the reader 
of the superior quality of the l)est of it. 



2l9jf. McGill University, Montreal. 


Australia and New Zealand. —Sjieaking generally, the progress 
of architecture in Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, Auckland, Wellington, 
and other towns at the antipodes, has been on the same lines as in the 
United States of America. The influence of English practice has l)cen 
similar, the same styles of design have Ixjen accepted, and the same 
treatment has been followed. At the epochal date of 1851 it may be 
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said that all the chief towns of these colonies were already biiildino* 
(ihurches of considerable pretension, and niiinicnpjil edifices still more 
aml)itious—City Halls, Post Offices, Law Courts, Hanks, Insurance 
Offices, and so on—jjnite on a }Kir with those of the provincial towns 
ill Eiif^land; while the suburban (\)lle<res and Asylums, the <>:reat 
warehouses for trade, and the ])rivate dwellinj^-houses of wealthy citizens, 
were not in any f^reat de^nee ba(!kward. Since then, it need not be said, 
the effect of international communication has been as remarkable here as 
elsewhere throu<jfhout tlie world : all the Industrial Arts have advanced, 
and Andiitecture, the (ihief of them, the most (;ons]>icuously. 



219<. i’arUainciiUry l.ibrary, Ottawa. 


Tlie Houses of Parliament at Melbourne (No. may justly be 

called a very j^rand example of architectural desij^n, in every way 
worthy of a jj^reat Eiifrlish colony. If the reader will at once compare 
it attentively with the corresjHnnliii}? and no less meritorious edifice at 
Sydney (No. no matter on which side his ixjrsonal sympatliies 

of taste ha}>i^»en to be, the contrast may serve to illustrate forcibly the 
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lival claims of Classic and Cotliic fco Iw rogardcnl as the most appropriate 
style for public buildings of supreme imiwrtiincc. On the one hand we 
liavc a most dignified repose ; on the other a most playful picture8(]ue- 



ness. Academical stateliness at Mell)ourne, such as no one ™ild 
venture to propose just now in England, is contrasted with the ha 
severe and half-siwrtive Secular fiotliic at Sydney, which a short time 


Tlie Houses of Parliament, Melljoume. 
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Cttbolic Cathedral, Melbourne. 


ago was held by most of us to be the only proixjr dress for English 
building, especially when it appealed by any moans to social traditions. 
Of course there are no traditions at Sydney which connect native history 
with either the German or the Venetian art Avhich is here imitated. 
Nor is there any such connection at Melbourne with the Louvre or 
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Houses of Parliament, Sydney. 
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Versiiillcs. But in bofcb crsises alike, and (jnito indiseriminately, the 
traditions of Old En«;land may claim authority ; and the question for 
the reader to reflect u]K)n is the a])pareiitly easy, hut really most difficult 
point—what is the Enjrlish style ? At the present moment, some of 
our arcliitectts would sc^aiv^ely hesitate to affirm that both of these (solouial 
])nlaces mi^ht have been exc^ellently well-developed in crude red brick, 
one with terra-cotta intermixed |x.Thaj)s, and the other with nothinj»‘ 



-li'*. naltoii's WarehuUBC, Sydnty. 


l)etter than neatly rubbed and carved “ malm (‘Utters ; ” but the meie 
su^f»:estion of such a jest ought to go far to show us how weak a thing 
an idle fashion may l)e, and Iiow readily it may become the fate of a 
fashionable architect to rec*eive derision from jKJsterity iustciid of ap¬ 
plause. Hut we may safely say that in neither of the designs before us 
do we see the true traditions of England so rudely violated. Let us look, 
then, at the contrast of style from another j>oiut of view. It is well 
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known tlmt tlie usual failin']^ of the grandiose Classic consists in the too 
])rejndicial (jompromise of matters of internal anatomy which is de¬ 
manded by the exigeiunes of external symmetry ; while the usual merit 
of the piquant Gothic lies in the independence of such in(H)nvcuient 
(loiitrol which belongs to the spirit of irregularity. We may admit, for 
the sake of sufficient majesty without, that a reasonable amount of 
(liffi(ailt adjustment within shall l)e fairly encountered, and a not 
unreasonable amount of incidental compromise actcepted when the 
I'c^sounses of ingenuity have Inxm fully exhausted. AVe may also admit— 
now that Secular Gothic has been su]M3rseded by Flanders Rococo—that 
there can be no doubt of tbe facility with which tin; Gothic principle 
(^an be applied to meet all the anatomy of building, ])rovided only tliat 
the mere traditional features of authentkdty shall bo judiiM'ously sacrificed 
to the claims of more modern folding. AVhether, as Fergiissoii suggests, 
tliere is Ji via nmila to be discovered whiidi shall jwovide us with all or 
nearly all the stately repose of the Melbourne design, and all or nearly 
all the liberty and piijuaniy of the Sydney design, is of course a question 
i‘or the future, and probably not for the more immediate future. 

The Roman Ckitholic Cathedral of St. Patrick at Melbourne (No. 
•JIO.?'), is presented, not for the criticism of a certain school of eccle¬ 
siastical purists, but to show what our colonists cjin do in creditable' 
and (lostly church building. It seems doubtful, indeed, whether we at 
home can always do so much and so well. 

The Parliament Houses and Government Offices at Sydiuy (No. 
have been considered a coujde of pages back in contrast with the 
Mouses of Parliament at Melbourne (No. 21 Dw) ; and all that it si^ems 
necessary to add is that the design is most creditable to tlie colony, even 
if some of the local la-itics should l)e found to suggest that it is scann-ly 
so much in accord as a whole with the bright sky that hohis the 
Southern Cross as with the more gloomy atmosphere where Ursa Major 
reigns. 

'I'he Dalton Building at Sydney (No. 21dz) is offered as an illus¬ 
tration of the handling of an ordinary Italiancsjjue motive with wliat 
must be called original feeling and undeniable success. 'J'hc treatment 
s]H*aks for itself.—En.] 


l^iTkl I r 
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BOOK V. 

(iKIiMAXY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

l\ tlic inodtTii Arcliitccturc of OermaBy, it will bo ooii- 

voniont to insist more strongly than has been necessary in the i)re- 
(*(j(ling ])ages on the (listinctioii which exists between the lienaimnn'r 
and the lleviral styles of Art, which was x)ointcd out in the hist, 
chapter. 

By the former is meant that style which was practised in Euroju^ 
during the sixteenth, sevenU'cnth, and eighteenth centuries, and may 
he described as an attenijit to apidy the details and princip'es of 
Classic! Art to modern forms, and to ada|)t them to modern usage's 
and re<|uirements. The lltTlval —whicdi is wliolly the en’eation of the 
nineteenth century—pretends to re])roduce the actual buildings of 
the earlier styles, with such coriwtness of detail as to cheat the most 
])rac!tised connoisseur into a belief that he is looking on an actual 
production of the age to which it professes to belong, x>n)vided he cnin 
in'ing himself to believe he “ didna see the biggin’ o’t.” 

Bearing this distinction in mind, the Kenaissance Architecture of 
Germany may he dismissed in a very few lines, inasmuch as, during 
these three centuries, not a single architect was jiroduced of Avhom 
even ids comjmtriots are ])rou(l, or whose name is remembered in other 
countries ; and not a single building erected the arcrhitecture of which 
is worthy of much study, nor one that calls forth the admiration of 
e^'en the most ])atriotic Germans themselves. 

The ex(!use for this state of things, so far as concerns Church 
Architeiiture, is, tliat the struggles of the Refcu’mation, and the devas¬ 
tations of the Thirty Years’ War, tlu'cw Germany hack for a century 
at least, and left lier with a divided establishment and a superfluity of 
clnm!hes—inherited from the agt^s of united faith and ecclesiastic*al 
sux>reniacy ; while, on the other luind, the number of small kingdoms 
and prineii>alities into wliich the country was divided, each with its 
own small capital, prevented them from indulging in that magniii- 
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cence in Secular Art which the unity of the Renter montirchivs 
enabled them to display. 

The real cause probal)ly lies dee]X)r, and will be found in the fact 
that, however jp*eat or j^ood the Germans may be in other rcs})eets, 
they have no real feeling for the refinements of Art, and no taste for 
architectural display. In fact, since the great age of the Hohen- 
staufen, Germany has done nothing gi*eat or original in this dire(;tion. 
As was pointed out in a previous chapter,^ she borrowed licr Pointed 
Gothic style from the French, and very soon inarnul it entirely by 
faiuiying that mechanical dexterity and exaggerated /oars do forro 
were the highest aim and objects of an art whose best (jualities are 
expressed by solidity and repose. In their painting, too, technical 
skill and patient elaboration of detail were qualities more esteemed 
than the expression of emotion or the presentation of a ]X)etical idea. 
There was a good deal to admire and much to wonder at in the Art 
of the Germans of the age immediately preceding the R(;forniation, 
hut little that either ap]X'aled to the feelings, or awakened any of the 
deejKT or more lasting emotions of the human heart. 

When, after the troubles of the sixteenth century, the Germans 
settled down to the more (piiet and pros]KTOus years of the se\'en- 
teenth a,nd eighteenth, the 4\Mitonic mind seems almost to have, 
forgotten that su(;h a thing as a fine art existed—at least, as a living 
1‘oi'ni of uttera,nce that could be practised in those days. 

It is true that the wealth of the Saxon kings induc(id them to 
sixiiid enormous sums on works of Jirt, but their ]uitronage to(‘k the 
form of purchasing the ])ictnres of foreign artists, and manufacturing 
ex])ensive toys at home, while they lived in a palace so mean in 
aj^Kjarance, that it rwjnires strong faith in the vera(;ity of your “valet, 
de place ” to believe that such is really a royal resideiKre. It is true 
also that Frederick of Prussia displayed his gi'eatness in building 
Fi’cnch palacies as he wrote French v(;rses; but it is difficult to say 
which is the least worthy of the admiration of posterity. The truest 
type of Teutoni(; Art is ]H*rhaps the Purg iit Vienna—the Im])erial 
residence of the Em|K}roi’s of Germany—on winch each su(?(!eeding 
member of the House of ITapsburg has left his mark, but without 
one of them showing the least appreciation of tin* value of archi¬ 
tectural display, or the small(‘st desire to depirt from the most homely 
form of utilitarian (?on^'enienc(^ 

Notwithstanding this Teutonic apathy to Art, there an; a few 
hnildings which (jannot be pissed oNcr, Ixiing interesting, if not for 
their beauty, at least for their originality, and the constriKiive 
lessons they coin ey. 


‘Hirttory «if Architect lire,’ V(»l. i., !»• 
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CHAPTEli I. 

REN AISSAXOE. 

E('('IiP:SIASTI(‘AI.. 

Onk of tlu; curliost sum! most rcinurkuRlc c^hurclics of this cpxrh is that 
of St. Mij-lmol at Mimicli, built from the dcsij^iis of lui arcliitect (iullcd 
Miilha’, lurtwccii the years ir»s:» and ir>‘.)7. Tlic nave is one p’and 
s|MU*ions hull, feet lonir hy (17 in width, covered hy a simple 
wajrjioii-vuult of hritdvwork without any ])illars or ai>]>arent a])utment 
iiisitli! ; the choir is narrower, hut in most pleasiu<]^ ])roportioii to the 
nave; and the li.i^htin<r, which is kept hijrh, is just sniheient without 
Iku'iij; ohtfMisiN'e. it would |M.'rha|>s hav(‘ heeii hettcT if tlu^ transt‘pt 
had been omitted or diiTerc'iitly managed ; but the real defec^t of the 
chiinOi consists in the execrable details with which this noble dt‘si^n 



220. Plan of St. Micbftel’s Church, .99 m » u m rr 

Munich. Krcmi 'a DrawinK hy 

F, Penrose, Eaq. Scale lOU feet 221. Sectionof St. Michael's Cbureh, Munich. From a Drawing 
to I Inch, by K. Penrose, hlsq. Scale 50 feet to l inch. 
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is carried out. Tliese are so offensively bad that few trouble them¬ 
selves to iXMlise the j^raiideiir of the design whicli they distigure, and 
externally they are so much worse that few travellers care to eiitei* a 
chua*h which promises so little that could be worthy of admiration : 
but if these can be forgotten or overlooked, its dimensions arc such 
iis few, if any, churches can etpial, either as reganls si>aciou8nes8 or 
harmony of projwrtions ; nor has any church of its age a vault of such 
ilaring boldness of construction. 

The real interest of this design consists in its illustmting, as 

clearly as any that can Ikj quoted, what the early lleuaissaiuii 

architects were really aiming at in the changes they were intro¬ 
ducing. They felt^—whetlier rightly or wrongly may be questioueil— 
that tlie pillars with whi(rli tlie Gothic architects crowded (heir naves 
not only occupied a groat dejil of useful 8]»iW5e, but interrupted the 
view of the ceremonial at the altar, and interfered with the grandeur 
of the ])r(X‘essions. The grait vault of tlie Roman Thermic showed 
tlieiu how luiudi larger spwes could be roofed without siqijKirts; and, 
captivated with their discovery, they sought instantly to adojit it, 

but in doing so rushed to the other extreme. It was accidental that 
at the same time the rage for (Massical details should also hivv sprung 
ui», but that was not the primary feeling wliich captivated the early 
ar(*hite(!ts. The real motive was the vastness of Roman designs: 

and, whether at St. Peter’s, at Mantua, or, in this instance, they 
sought to emulate the greatness more (han th(^ forms of the (Classical 
structures. It was really not till 
tlie time of Palladio and his school 
that they sought also to i-ejn’o- 
diice the plans and detailS'—at 
least as the jirincijnd objet-t of a 
design. Ifad they adhercd to the 
former system, we might \)er\ia\)s 
have hardly regretted the change. 

It was the second inspiration that 
really ruined the art, and produced 
all the incongruities which we 
afterwards lament. 

More original than this, and 
lierhajis the most satisfactory 
church in Germany of this age, is 
the Liebfrauen-Kirche at Dresden. 

It is a stpiare church, 140 ft. each way, exclusive of the ajise, covered 
by a dome 7o ft. in diameter, ixisting on eight piers; imt its gi’eat 
lieciiliarity lieing the jxjrfect truthfulness with which it is con¬ 
structed throughout. Internally and externally it is wholly of stone ; 
not only the dome, but the whole of the roof is shown, and all is 
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ooiifttnictively triio u merit [Kissessed hy no otlier mediaeval or 
HKKlerii church. Tlie slisii>e, too, of the dome is sufticieiitly graceful 
externally ; and, with its four suhordiiiate turrets, forms the most 
pleasing object in every view (»f the city, hiternally, it is too high 
in ])ro|M»rtioM to its other dimensions, and, liaving no nave or tran¬ 
septs, it is rathei’ wcill-like in ap|K.‘arance, while the effect has been 
further marred by the theatrical manner in wliich it has been fitted 
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lew of the LU'btraucu-Kirehe, DreiHlen. 


From a 1‘hotograpb. 


up. Tlioii- is a iviriilar j>it. two tiers of Uixes. and a jrallerv—all of 
the flimsiest winstrnetion. and in the worst iKswilile taste. E.xtertmllv, 
t(Ki, there is a ctKmseni'ss and vuljraritv in its details which detracts 
very i-onsiiieruhly fiom the elTwt : Imt. iiotwithstandiiifr these defi-ets. 
■it is tl)e most pKuisinsr and siiirf.-estive of (lerman clmrehes, and] 
with slight luoditieatioiis, it might lie made very iKimtifiil; lint 
it would be e.xjH.vtiug Iihi imieh to hsik for any great lieauty of 
design in the age in which it was emted f 17211 - 17 f.'i), or from an 
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iinknoNVii iiidividuul like lielu*, who ]m the emliL ol* beiiii^ its 
aivhitect. 

liike the Jesuits' ehiu’eh at Miiiiieh, it was an ett’nrt to do soine- 
thinji: that neither the Roman nor Gothic architecsts had achieved, and 
was only unsuccessful from its kniij*: a lirst attempt. Those who are 
aware how many hundixids—it may Ik; Siiid thousands—t)f rej)etitions 
were necessary before a really satisfactory Gotliic church was built, 
should not feel surprised that this first essay to realise a novel form 
should not be quite successful; but if a second, or third, or fourth had 
been demanded, the last, or at least the twentieth, mi,e:ht have l)eeu all 
that could be desired. But it never was reiJeated. The next (duu'(^h 
was by a different architect, in ii dilferent style. The ])rinciple died 
with its author, as is the Ctuse with most nuKlern desii^ns : and all, 
consequently, fail in pimlncine; the effect that mi^ht easily ha\ e been 
attained by a more ])ersistent system. 

ff'he oidy Renaissance clum;h of any architectural ]M*etensions that 
Vienna can boast of is that of San 
(’arlo Borromeo, built by Charles 
VI., in 1710, from desijrns by 
Johann Fis(jher,' the most cele¬ 
brated architect of his day. ^J'he 
nave is covered by a dome, ellii>- 
(ical in plan (7o by llo ft. r), and, 
consequently, of most disa.urwable 
and cver-varvinj>: outline ex- 



2'ii. Plan <if Uk> Church of San Carlu DurrouuH). 
Scale doubtful. 


ternaliy, with two short transtqtts 
and a very lonji: narrow choir. 

'File fayade is disjinqKjrtionutely 
wide, terminatinj:^ in two towers, 
and with a portico of Corinthian 
])illars, on each sitle of which are two 
tall Doric columns, (;oveml with 
bas-reliefs windin.i^ s]»irally round 
them, like those of Trajan’s Column 
at Rome. 1’hese represent sc*enes 

in the life of (,’arlo Borromeo, with all tlie inconjrruity of modei’ii 
costume adaptetl to (Massical desijrn. Altoitether, it is a sti'tingi; 
con; 4 loineration of |)arts, and, beinji: princiiRilly in badly inouldetl 
stucco, the effect is neither tasteful nor imposing. 

Even this church is better, however, than the Ilof-Kii’che at 
Dresden, commenced in the year I7J7, from designs hy (.’laveri, and 
which, notwithsUindinj; its dimensions and its situation - which is 
unrivalled—is as unsatisfactorv a chimdi as can well be imagined. 


' Born 1050; dioil 1724. 
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Bad as this is even, it is lietter tiiaii the 8tar\'ed, |)(j\'erty-8trit*keii, 
stueco erection, dij^nified hy the iianie of (nithedral, at Berlin, which 
was built in the year IToO, hy an archit«*t of the name of Bowinan. 

Ill the last-named city there are two ^reat churches, in the (leiis- 
dV'rnes Platz, of the most commonplace architecture : so mean, that 
Frederick the Great detei'inined to lieautify them; hut instead of 

rebuilding or redeiroratin^ them, he left the (thurches in their orij^inal 
nj^liness, and adiled a jrreat mass of masonry in front of each. This 

consists of a S(|nai'e hliK^k, with a handsome Corinthian jiortico—in 

stiurco of course on three of its faces, with tivo storeys of windows 

under the porticoes ; over this is an attic, and in the centre of each a 



l!liuivli anil I'lu'atro in the iicns-d'arinea iMat/, Kcrlin. From a Pliutograph. 


tall dome, surroundctl by a ]H‘ristyle of columns. The outline of these 
domes is as jrraiiefni as any that have l>etMi erected of their (hiss ; and 
owlnji: to there bein^ no constructive dittieulties, they «:row pleasinj^ly 
out of the maases below : so that altoj^ether, thonirh tliey are not real 
domes, they tire de.ser\ in^^ of considerable jiraise ; but liein^^ mere shams, 
however, and exi*cuted in ]>laster, they lose much of the dijrnity to 
which they miefht otherwisi* attain. The desiern, too, of the l)l(K*ks 
on which they stand is by no means unjrraceful, and if their area 
had Ix'eu addinl to the (huiyhe.s, mi^ht huAe lieen excused ; but, 
whatever their oriirinal destination, they are now’ mean and dilajti- 
dated residences, and mere screens in so fur at least as the chuivhes are 
concerned. 
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A l)etter class of churches are such as the Doiu at Salzhurji:, Imilt 
hy Solario, in 1C 14, the cathedral at Munich, the church at Molk, 
and many inoi’e. These and others arc built on the Italian plan— 
small copies of St. Peter’s—with a dome in the centre, on the inter- 
setition of the nave and transept, and generally two western towel's. 
They arc neither so elegant in design as their Italian jiroU^tyjies, nor, 
from their l>eing generally in stucco, have they the siime rcdeeining 
(piality of richness of material. Hut they are Catholic churches of a 
well-understood ty^ie and ordinance, and, if they do not call forth innch 
admiration, they do not offend by incongruity, or vain attempts to 
show off the ingenuity of the archito.'.t who designed them. None of 
them, however, ])re8ent any distinguishing featurcs not to be found on 
the other side of the AIjms, and they harlly, therefore, deserve a ])lace 
in a chapter devoted to (lerinan Architecture. 

Secular. 

The (lermans were not more sncccissfnl in their attein|>ts at 
Secular Andiitectiire diu'ing the ])criod of the Henaissaiu;e than in 
their E(!clesiastical buildings. The architect wanders in vain thraigh 
the capitals of (lermany in hopes of finding something either so 
original or so grand that it should dwell iijion the memory, even if 
it does not satisfy the rules of taste. 

The best known and the most picturesque example is certainly the 
(Ustle at Heidelberg, though it ])erhaps owes more to its situation, to 
its associations, and to its ])rcsent state of ruin for its interest, than to 
its merits as an architectur.il production. The lii'st architectural ]»{n't 
was engnifted, in load, on the older feudal buildings, and is a ]>leasing 
sjiecimeii of the style we should call Elizabethan in England ; hut the 
most admired is the Fredericks Han, built iji Id07. It is a rich hut 
overloaded sjKicimen of the style which ])revailed in France in the 
reign of Henri IV. Situated in a courtyard as this is, we (tan foi‘gi\’e 
a cojisiderahle amonnt of over-ornamentation ; Imt, even then, the 
effect prodiujed is by no means equal to the amount of lahoiii' l)estow(id 
n]K)n it; and with every allowance for divergence of taste, there is an 
amount and style of carving here which might Ikj ai)propriate in 
i-ahinet-work, but certainly is inapproj)riate and offensive in anything 
more monumental. 

At Cologne there is a ]>leasiiig ])orch added to the old Hathhaiis, 
in h)71, and, though so late in date, the arches are slightly pointed, 
notwithstanding their l)eing placed iHitween Classical pillui-s, and 
the roof is groined after a tolerahly pure Gothic tyj»e. Though 
small, therc is more thought l>e.sto\ved on its design than may Iw 
found in many buildings of very much larger dimensions ; and this, 
combined with a cousidenible degi*ee of elegance, has resulted in 
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-'JiJ. Pori'li of IlutliliuuH, Coliigiii*. a I’liotogrupli. 

the- most jilcasinu: of An^lMUicrtiire tlml Ourmany 

can boast of durinji- these three centuries. It is true the Oreh'r 
here einphiyed is a mere ornament, hnt it does not pretend to l>e 
anytliiiii>: else*. 'I’la- real constructive work is seen to he done hv 
the arclies hehiml it ; ami iiival ]»ains are taken to make it appear 
tliat the pillars and tiieir aci-ompanimeiits are added not only to 

t»ive richness to the desiun, hut also to call hack the memories of 

Classical Art most a|)propriate in tia- (’apital of the i>:reat C’oloiiia 
of the Romans. 

The most oiuirinal, and ]terhaps also the most ]sctnres<jne, hnildinu* 
in (lermany of this aire, is the Zwin^er Palace at Dresden, commenced, 
ill 1711, hy Anirnstns II. rnf(»rtnnately it is oidy a frairment—the 
foi’eirourt to a palace which would ha\e Krii of wonderful splendour 
had it ever heen completed, though the taste in which it was desiirned 
may have lieen more prov<K‘ative of lautrhter than of feelinirs of 

ivspeet. In a courtyard certain vasraries are admissihle : hut in no 
aj^e, and in no place in Eiiropi',* has s»> irrotes(]ue a style U'eii 


' The thing most like it i> jH’rhnps the Kiiiser llagh at Liieknow. 
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•J27. i'tti t of tlie Zwiiigtrr Palace, lirendeu. I'roiu a Drawing l»y I'niut. 


Piimutl into execiitiuii as iiciv. It is an fxa^^jj^oi’atiun of tin; RoriH-o 
style of liouis XV., such as in France was only ui)})lie!l t:> intcnml 
decoration, and crujdoyed in this jiuluce luoiv extrava,L,^intly tliiin e\ei’ 
dreamt of hy any French architect. It could only have been applieil 
to external architecture hy the kinji^s who wasted their treasures on 
the toys of the Grliiie (iewdllK;. 

In sinjrular contrast to this, the same Elector hnilt tlie dajuinese 
Palace as a country residence—in the German sense of the term - 
within a gunshot of the Zwinj'er. It is a S([uare hlo(;k of hnildin^^s, 
divided on each face into live comjiartinents, each three windows in 
width. The basement is rusticated; the two U])i>er storeys adorned 
with, and included in, one iiin^e of ]jilasters. 1’he roof is j)leasinL,dy 
broken into masses, and Ixiinj^ covered witli coiijier, which is now 
of a bright gi*een colour, the effect of the wliole is peculiar hut 
pleasing—jierhaps as much so as any {wdace in Germany ; though 
this arises not from any rcmarkahle lieaiity or originality it may 
]M)sseS8, but simply liecausc it is a design, and because there are m* 
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offensive extravaganees alx>ut it, or any attempt to make it appear 
otlier than it is. 

The Schloss at Berlin ought to be an interesting building, inas- 
nmeh as it contains sjKJcimens of the work of each succeeding elector 
or king since Prussia first emerged from obscurity to the present 

day ; and its dimen¬ 
sions are such tljat it 
must have a certain 
dignity in s]>ite of 
any faults of design. 
It measures olio ft. 
east and west, by JJSo 
ft. north and south ; 
the exterior Ixiing 
nearly uniform in 
style - ha\'ing 1 )een 
[)riu(;i pally erected 
between the yearn 
loot) and 1720 —and 
is four bold storeys 
aas. Ja|ianc8c Talaco, Dresden. From a PlMdograph. ill height. Internally 

the mass is divideil 

into two c(»urts by a bl(»(!k of the earlier palace, which a])parently 
it ^\as intended to remove, though, were it rebuilt, its being I'etained 
would give more effeiit to the interitu*. 

it may also be added that there is no very striking instance of 
bad taste in the whole design ; still, with all this, it is far from l)eing 
satisfactory. The material is brick and stucco the latter not always 
l\e])t in re})air. The wiudnw-dressing.'A are coarse and vulgar. Pillai*s, 
where used, are merely rn'iiaments stiwtk on high basements, and 
altogether, hut for its mass, few' would pause to in<|uiie its desti¬ 
nation. Then* is n(»t in any part, or in any of its details, evidence 
of tliat elegance or refinement which is the first and most indis¬ 
pensable re([nisite in the arcliitecture of a king’s })alace: a look 
<>f coai-seness, almost of vulgai*ity, j.revades the whole, and this is 
heighUmed by the api»earance of neglect and dirt which is everv- 
where obser\able. 

J lie pahu^e at »v*lionbrunn, near \ienna, is supposed bv the 
inhabitants of that city to make up for the defects of the Jhirg in 
anrhitectural display. Jt was erected, in KiDd, from the designs of 
the same Fischer who built the San Carlo B(»rn»meo (Woodcut No. 

and meant to ito a copy of Versailles i»n a small scale. It is 
in ]>laster, of coui*se : and having mjcntly Ix-en adorned with a new 
ci»at of white and yellow washes, and the Venetian blinds painted of 
Uie brightest green, its effect is as gay as the Government House of a 
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West Indian Colony, Init by no means admirable as a specimen of 
An^liitectnnd Art. 

'Pile Now Palace built by Frederick the Great at Potsdam is 
superior to Scbiinbmnn ius an an-bitectural object, tbouji:b sometUiujr 
in the same style, and more to lie admired for its dimensions than the 
art disjdayed in its desijrn or adornment. 

Germany is singularly deficient, as mij^ht l)e expected, dnrint? the 
R(‘naissance period, in monumental trophies, such as triumphal arches, 
columns, ; the only really imjantaiit example beinj^ in Rninden- 
hur^ 1’hor, at the end of tlie liiiuien, at Herlin. This very uaiTowly 
cscuped lK‘in«' a really fine buildinir, and, consideriiijr its aire (it was 



229. arandeuburg Gate, Berlin. From a Pliotograpli. 


erected lietweeii and 1702), it is one of the very best rej'rodiu;- 
tioiis of Greek Art that had then lK*eu ereerted. It (jonsists of two 
ranj^es of six Doric columns, joined in the dirc(!tion of their depth 
bv a screen of wall, which was necessaiy for the attachment of tin; 
leaves of the i^ates which fold back aj»‘ainst them ; and above the 
cohmnade is a ijuadrijra, lieariutr a fif^ure of Victory. 

It was not, |>erhaps, a very legitimate use of an Order to employ 
it where gates were necessary, which the columns only serve to mask, 
and the details of the Order are not such as to satisfy the critical eyes 
of the ]>reseut day ; but there is a largeness and a grandeur alKUit the 
whole design which in a great measure redeem these faults, and, 
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taking it all in all, ex(:c‘])t the Arc de I’Etoile at Paris, it would Iks 
difficult to find any modern triumjdial gateway in Euroiw which could 
l)ear a fair com])arisnn with this. 

At Berlin there are several huildings, such as the Arsenal, the 
Public Libraiy, the University, Ac., on which tourists have been 
content to lavish their cominendations for want of something to 
vary the monotony of blame that runs through all that can be said 
of the (lerman Aniliitcctiire of this age. But none of these are 
lieyond the level of the merest medi(M;rity, and there does not apjxiar 
tti lie a single niunici])!il or mlministrative building either at Vienna, 
Dresden, Munich, or any of the minor capitals, which is worthy of 
cmnniemoration as an architectural object. 

During the three centuries of the Bcnaissance period, the Gennan 
nobles built no city isilaces to lie comiuired in any way with those 
which adorn every town in Italy, nor one single country I’esidence that 
can match in grandeur the country seats that are found in every county 
in England. From the great high-roads a barrack-like residence is 
micasionally disco\-erod at the end of an aveime of stunted trees; but 
it would lie as great a mmiker}' to call it an object of Architecture, as 
to dignify its entourage by calling it a jiark. 

Nothing, in fact, can well lie more imsatisfactoiy and less interesting 
than the history of German Architecture during the Renaissance jieriod. 
It was not that they were alllicted by a hankering after Classicality, or 
any other form of Art; or were seized with that mania for porticoes 
by which so many of om- public and jirivate buildings liave been dis- 
figiu-ed. It was sim]ily indifference. After the last echoes of the 
Middle Ages had ceased to viliniU*, men foig:ot the fine arts, and were 
content with any form of building which suited liest the utilitarian 
purjHises to which it was to ki applied—and there the matter rested. 
They have now awakened from this trance, and are energetically lient 
on achieving success in arcliitc(tnr.il design. The imiuiry how far 
the result has answered to the endeavour forms the subject of the 
succeeding ebajiter. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

REVIVAI. 


AliTiIorfiH it is Sdurccly ])r()b{il»lc tluit Gcrinmiy coiihl loii*!: Imvi! 
iviir.iiiid iiiiinflntMi(‘L‘(l l)y the denViiiK] for :i hij^lier eliiss of Art whieii 
sjirejid tlironj^lioiit Enrojie after the terniiiiation of tla; ^n’eat wnr \vlii(!li 
arose out of the catastro])he of the Freneh Revolution, still 
credit is due to King Louis cf Ravaria as l)eing the first to give 
)»raeti{nil effect to the call, and it was his exain]>le that stimulated the 
other States to e.xertioii in the good cause. 

When a young man, residing at Rome, as Grown Princ.e of 
Ravaria,, Louis seems to have l»een strui^k with admiration for tli(‘- 
great works he saw there, and from their contemplation to hiiai^ 
imhihed a love of Art, which led him to resolve that when he (Mine to 
till! throne he would devote his energies to tin? restoration of German 
Art, and make his cai>itai the central ]»oint of the gnsat movenumt he 
was (:onteni]»lating. Earnestly and ]»ci’severingly he worked towai’ds 
this end during the whole of his reign ; and if the result has not heen 
so satisfa(!tory as might Ih,^ wished, it lias not heen owing either to 
want of means or of enconiiigement on the juiit of tlie king, hut to tla^ 
system on. which he [mK^eeded, either from incrmation, or from tlu^ 
cliamoter of the agents he was forced to employ in carrying out his 
designs. 

The ruling idea of the Muiiieh school of Architecture seems to have 
heen to reprodu(!e as nearly as jiossihle in faf^siinile every hnilding 
that was great or admiralile in any (dime, (»r at any pr(‘\'ious period <»f 
history, wholly irrespective eithijr of its use or of ihe hK^idity it was 
destined to occupy in the new capital. Whatever the king had admired 
abroad his architects were ordered to re])rodii(;e at home. TIa; conse- 
(|Uencc is that Municdi is little more than an ill-arranged mnsenm of 
dried specimens of foreign style.s, fr(i(jiiently on a smaller s(!ale, and 
generally in plaster, but reproducing with more or less fidelity hiiild- 
ings of all ages and styles, though in nine cases out of ten designed for 
other ],airiK)ses, and carried out in different materials. 

Had the king on the other hand, insisted that his andiitects should 
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copy nothing, but must produce buildings original in design, and 
adapted to the climate of Germany and the usages of the nineteenth 
century, he had it in his power to be the founder of a school of Art 
which would have rendered his name illustrious in all future ages. 
Prohibly such a conception was as much lieyond the calibre of the 
rojlil jjatron’s mind as it might have exceeded the talent of his 
artists to execute it. Unfortunately, the reproduction of the Par¬ 
thenon or the Pitti Palace enabled flatterers to suggest that he had 
e(|ualle<l Pericles or the Medici ; and it wiis not thought necessary to 
hint that tlie printer, who multiplies the work of a grcat poet, need not 
necessfirily lie as great as the author of the first conception. To the 
ai*(*hite(^ts it was Elysium ;—they had only to measure and repeat : 
authority saiuttioned all blunders and relieved the artist from all 
resjMmsihility. 

^riu? experiment was so novel, at least in Germany, that it was at 
fimt Ijailed with enthusiasm ; but, iifter this liad subsided, the taste of 
th(^ nation re(!oiled from tlie total want of thought displayed in the 
buildings at Munich, and their common sense revolted at their want 
of adaptation to the (!ircuinstan(!es in which they arc placed. The 
result may eventually prove fortunate for the development of the art 
of Aiehite(tture. The king placed l>efore his countrymen specimens of 
all 8(tiiools and all styles ; and the contem])lation of these may arouse 
the German mind to emulate their Ijeauties instead of servilely copying 
their details. Hut meanwhile the mind of the student is puzzled by 
the variety of examjdes submitted for liis admiration. Is it the 
VV^ilhulla or the Aue-Kirche he is to admire ?—the Kdnigsbau or the 
Wittelhacher Palacte ? To whi(di end of the Ludw'ig Strasse is he to 
look for his model of an arch ? It may ])rove to be a useful school ; 
but it is now only a chaos, and no master’s hand exists to guide the 
student’s mind through the tortuous mazes of the unintellectual 
labyrinth in which he finds himself involved. It is difficult to imagine 
in what direction the tide may ultimately turn. If the German mind 
is oaiwible of originality in Art, it ought to Ixi for good. They have 
copied everything, and exhausted themselves with imitations ad 
naamim. It remains to l»e seen whether they can now create anything 
w(>rthy of admiration. 


E(('LKS1 ASTK’AL. —M I’N ICH. 

One of the earlier chui*ches undertaken liy the late king was that 
of St. Ludwig, in the street of the sttme name. It wiis designed by 
Gartjier, in the so-called Byzantine style. Externally the building 
is flat, and has little to recommend it, except some very tastefully 
executed ornaments in stucco. The two towel’s that flank it are 
platted s<i far apart as scarcely tt> group with the ivst of the design. 
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and are in themselves as lean and as ungraceful conceptions iis any 
that have been perpetrated during this century. Internally, the 
frescoes which cover its walls redeem its architectural defects, and are 
ill fact the only excuse for the employment of a style so little tractable 
as this is. If a law were in existence, either artistic or statutory, that 
frescoes shall only be used in conjunction with this style, no one of 
coui-se would object to its employment. But it is difficult to discover 
any reason why a building in any other style should not be so designed 
as to admit of painted decorations lieing introduced, so as to cover 
every foot of space from the floor to the roof ridge ; and if it is so, the 
idea that Byzantine churches only should be so decorated can only l)c 
considered as one of those self“im|K)sed trammels so characteristic of 
the modem school of Art. In fact, the art of forging fettei*s to be 
worn for display seems the great discovery of the Revival; and, 
though a knowledge of the means by which this is done is necessary 
to understand the arts of other countries also, its trammels are nowhere 
so prominent and so universally adopted as in Munich. 

The Auc-Kirche, which was proceeding simultaneously with the 
liiulwig-Kirchc, is another ]>romiiicnt example of the same system. It 
is in the late attenuated German Gothic style, without aisles or hre.ik 
of any sort externally ; and, as an architectural design, very litthj to 
l)e admired ; but its painted windows, like St. Ludwig’s frescoes, ar(y 
supposed to redeem its other defects. It need hardly be added thiit, 
if the one is right the other must be wrong ; two diametrically op]>osed 
modes of decorating and building, to Ik‘ used in the same age for the 
same purposes, can hardly both Isi e<pially good ; and in these tw<» 
instances, at all events, neither can be considered suettessful fruni an 
architectural point of view. 

Far more successful than either of these is the Basilica., ereerted 
under the superintendence of Ziebland ; which, jis a whole, is peibaps 
one of the most successful of modern imitative churches. Its dimen¬ 
sions arc considerable, l)eing 2S5 ft. in length, with a width of 
114:ft. ; with the apse, iiarthex, &c., covering nearly 10,000 ft. Ex¬ 
ternally, the simplicity of the style has }>revenLed any offence against 
taste being committed, and the portico is a simple arcaded porch, in 
good proportion with the rest, and suggestive of the interior. Inter¬ 
nally the arrangement is that, on a smaller scale, of tlic Basilicas of 
the old St. Paul’s, or St. Peter’s at Rome ;—a nave hO ft. wide, and 
two side aisles, divided from each other by sixty-four monolithic 
columns of grey marble, with white marble capitals, each of a dilfcreiit 
design, but all elegant, and all appropriately modelled to Ixjar the 
impost of an arch. The timbering of the oi)Cii roof is perhai® too 
light, and has a somewhat flimsy appearance*. 

Except the pillars and their capitals, there is scarcely an architec¬ 
tural moulding or ornament throughout the interior. Every part 
VOL. II. o 




230. Kxtoi lor View of the llasiUcji at Munich. Frr,ni a IMiott>grapli. 

is iMiinted, mid dciieiids on for its effect; and tliou<,di the 

result is satisfiwitory mid IxMintifnl, it iiiij^lit easily have been better. 
The old basilitta buildiii<?s had an excuse for omitting architec;tural 
detiils. They borrowed their pllars from older edifices, and had not 
art suthcieiit to do aiiylhing Inwoiid building a plain rubble or 
brick wall over those pillars, and then trying to hide its poveiiy by 
gilding and ]»aiiit. 'rhoiigh the canons of the Aliniich sc^hool of Art 
would not allow anything but servile copying, eN’en of defects, there 
(an lie no doubt but that an architectural archivolt irom ca])ital 
to capital, bolder string-courses, and mouldings round the windows, 
would not only have improved the interior immensely, but would have 
aided the ellVct of the painted dectoiiitions, and given value to the 
fres(H>es, whic^h, from want of framing, lose to a considerable extent the 
etfeert they might otherwise have ]>roduced. As these things, however, 
did not exist in the original, it is not fair to blame the architect for 
not introducing them in the (ropy. The task proposed to him was to 
reproduce a basilica of the fifth century, and the standard by wliicih it 
must l)e judged is how far, in the nineteenth century, he has repro¬ 
duced the arts of that ])eriod of decay and degradation. He could 
easily have improved on his model, but that was forbidden. Such 
lieing the case, it would lie easy to jioint out other defects than those 
above noted ; but on the whole there is proliably no modern church 
more stttisfaetory, or which, from the simplicity of its arrangement 
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and the completeiiess and elegance of its details, produces so soleiiiii 
and so pleasing an effect. 

As above pointed out,^ the architects who werc entrusted with the 
rel)uilding of St. Paul’s outside the walls at Rome, did not consider 
themselves so bound by precedent as Ziebland and his abettom, thoiigli 
it would have been more excusable in their case than in his. They 
hid the timbering of their roof by a decorative ceiling, and introdiKiL^d 
a l)etter s^yacing and morc ornate aiTangement of their clerestory than 
had existed in the old building ; but with all this they could not cure 
the defects inherent in this style of building clmrclies. TJiis class 
of Basilicas is necessarily poor and mean-looking externally, from the 
want of towers or domes, to break the sky-line and give variety to 
the plan ; while, internally, they arc monotonous and deiiinent in the 
]>ei-s])ective and light and shade which are the charm of almost all 
(lothic buildings, and whi(;h are also frcquently foiintl in the domical 
ehurches of the Renaissance })eriod. 


WaJALUjLA. 

Is the Walhalla a church ? If not, it would he ilillicult to say what 
it is. At all events, there seems to be no other class under which it 
can well be ranged. Externally, it has no nu*i*it but that of being an 
exr.ct and literal co]»y of the Parthenon ; but sitnate<l on a loin; hill on 
the banks of the 1 )anid hj, surrounded by the tall roofs of (lerman vil¬ 
lages, and village siiires, without one single objei't t,o suggest how it 
<‘ame there, it is the most singular ]»iece of in(u)Mgriiity that Architec¬ 
ture ever ]HM'|H:trated. Minerva, descending in Cheapside to se]nirate 
two (juarrelling cabmen, could hardly )h? more out of ])la(T. Internally, 
too, the strange mixture of (lerman sjigas with (Jrecian myths, and the 
«*lothing of (Jerman traditions and (rennan savages with the exquisite 
|K)etry and grace of (Jrecian Art, priKluces an effect so utti'rly false as 
to be painful. 

The architect, Jio doubt, saved himself an enormous aiiioimt ol 
trouble and of thought when he determined on re[>roducing literally 
a co])y of the Parthenon ; and he also escajK,‘d an immense amount ol 
resjKinsibility by adopting so celebrated a design in all its integrity. 
It would have taken liim years of jjatient study to produce anything 
original at all approaching it in merit; and we know that neither 
Klenze nor any modern architect could possibly design anything so 
j)erfec!t. Notwithstanding all this, therc is nothing in all the prin- 
(Mples of the art so certain as that any carcfully elaborated design 
would have been better than this, if api)ropriate to the situation and 
the climate, and if it expressed truthfully and clearly the objects for 


r/ffe ante. |». iH) (Wiiodeut No. 45). 
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which the building was erected, as well as the feelings of the age in 
which it was executed.^ Though Klenze only did what most of his 
brother architects are doing, it was treason against the noble art he 
professes; and his opportunities have been such that he is more to 
blame than most of his brethren for the present state of the art in this 
respect. 

Fortunately the architectural arrangement of the interior has some 
novelty, combined with considerable appreciation of the elements of 
Clrecian Art; and, putting aside all question as to its appropriateness 
and all reference to the meaning of its decoia- 
tions, it reproduces not unworthily the effect of 
such a hall as might have existed in Greece in 
the days of her prime. Had Kletize Ixjen content 
to reproduce the interior of the Parthenon with 
the same servility as he did the exterior, he 
would have lost a givat op]K)rtnnity of showing 
how (easily the details of Greek Architecture lend 
themselves to modern purposes, when applied 
with a sufficient amount of care and thought. 
The hall, which is 50 ft. wide by 150 in length, 
is divided into three nearly S(]uare compartments 
by ))roje<;ting piers. The light is pleasingly 
introduced in sufficient quantities through the 
roof, the sculpture well disposed, and altogether 
it may be considered as one of the most elegant 

a:i!. I'liin of WullialU. „ , . , , „ i f 

Scale luo font to 1 iiuh. US Well US oiic ot the ricliest halls which have 
been produced in this century. Its great and 
only woi'thy rival is St. George’s Hall, LiverjK)ol,—the two forming 
curious illustrations of the adaptability of Grecian or Homan Aixjhi- 
tet^ture to our modern [uuqioses. 

I’he Uuhmes-halle is a better attcnqit at a])|)lying the detail of 
]>ure Gi’eek Arcliittit^ture to modern monumental puriKises. Here the 
statue is meant to be everything; and the andiitectnre not only 
allows it to Ik* so, but aids the ettwt by tying, as it were, the statue 
to the hill-side, and suggesting a reason for its being there, while the 
building is kejit so low and subordinate as rather to aid the colossal 
effect of the statue than to interfere with it. So far, therefore, as 
the Grecian jainciple of design was thought indisjiensable for the 
sculptui’c, the aj)j>lication of the Grecian Doric Order was not only 
legitimate but ajipropriate, and has been effected with more skill and 



' Wo willingly pny 5,000{. for an j Bpozolizia of Raphncl for 501 ; yet tho 
original work by Holman Hunt, while I picture is quite as appropriate to Loudon 
we can buy an excellent copy of the | as to Milan. 
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232. RubmcB-halle, near Munich. From a Photograph. 


in this instance than is to he foiiiid in any otlicr athi])taticni 
of it in Mnnich. 


8k(;ular.— Mi’Nicii. 

The Glyptothek is one of the earliest as it is one of the best of 
Klonze’s Mnnicli desip;ns. As in the Riihincs-halle, there is a certain 
amount of appropriateness in a Classical, windowless building being 
erected to contain ancient sculptures, or modern examines executed on 
the same principles ; and both externally and interiially this gallery 
is singularly well aiTangcMl for the pm’])ose to which it was to he 



233. 


Glyptothek, Munich. From a Photograph. 
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applied. Having been erected before any buildings existed in its 
neighbourhood, the architect does not seem to have foreseen that it 
would ap])ear low when brought into competition with taller edifices ; 



234. Plan of Pinacothek, Muuich. 
Hcak luu tVet to 1 iiic-li. 


stone di’essings—are left to tell 


and this defect is further increased 
by the size of the portico ; which, 
though elegant and well-designed 
in itself, is too large for tlie struc¬ 
ture to which it is attached. The 
Exhibition building, which forms 
the ]>endant to the Olyptothek, on 
the opi)Osite side of the square, 
avoids these defects by being placed 
f)n a lofty stylobate, and its portico 
approaclied by a handsome flight of 
steps. It thus gains considerably 
in dignity, though it is at the cx- 
jicnse of its older and less preten¬ 
tious neighbour. 

Internally, the Olyptothek is 
better arranged and better lighted 
than any other scul])ture-gallery in 
Euro|)e ; ^ and although the orna¬ 
ments on the roof may be open to 
the re])roach of heaviness, they were 
the fruit of the first attempt to 
employ Grecian details in this man¬ 
ner, and they ai*e always elegant 
and appropriate ; and with a better 
tix^atment lus to colour and gilding, 
these defects might be made much 
less ]>r()mineut. 

The Pinacothek, which was 
crecteil about the siime time by the 
same aixdiitect, is in some ixisinjcts 
sujKjrior to the Olyptothek. Doth 
externally and internally the design 
is that of a i>icture-gallery, and 
so clearly expressed that it is im- 
jwssible to mistake it for anything 
else. The materials, too—brick with 
their own tale, and add to the air of 


* The mode in which the Eginetan a nation whieh cannot erect a more 
niarbloB are lighted and seen hero, goes suitable building for this purpose than 
far to obviate even an Englishnmirs the British Museum, 
rcgiet that they did iu»t fall to the lot of ■ 
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truthfulness which pervades the whole buildinj^. The worst feature 
of the design is the glazed arcade extending the whole length of the 
front on the princiiml storey. It is quite true that there are similar 
arcades in the Vatican, w'hich it has been found necessary subsequently 
to glaze ill order to protect their frescoes from the atmospheric in¬ 
fluences ; but it is a singular instance of the Chinese habit of mind 
of Munich architects, that they should build a glazed arcade in imita¬ 
tion of those at Rome, wliich have been so perverted from their original 
purpose. One fourth or one sixth of the wiu(low-spa(!e would have 
been more than sufficient for this corridor; and, architecturally, the 
back of the building is far more satisfactory than the front, though 
there are two storeys of commonpliice windows under the Order that 
i*e])rcsents this pretentious arcade in the front. IMiey, however, arc 
useful, and consequently easily excused ; whereas the corridor is so 



2.1b. Half iSt'Ctiun, half Klevation of Pliiacothck, Munidi. Scale 50 feet to 1 inch. 


hot in summer, and so cold in winter, that it cannot be used as an 
aiqiroach to the galleries ; and at all seasons so exposed to atmospheric, 
changes that it is impossible to preserve the frescoes with which its 
walls are adorned. In other res|xx;ts the arraiigeincnt of the galleiT 
is the most perfect yet devised for its jnirposes. Nothing can l)e fiiua* 
than the range of great galleries down the centre for large jiictures, of 
smaller cabinets on one side, and (if profierly designed) of a corridor 
of approach on the other. It would nevertheless have been better if 
the entrance had been in the ceiiti'e of the ]»rincii)al front, ?ind the 
staircase projected out behind ; but the object evidently was to usii 
the corridor, though that adv^antage has been lost in conseiiuencc of the 
way in which the design was caiTied out. 

Behind this gallery a new one has recently been erected, whiith 
certainly is original, inasmuch as it is nnlike any building that ever 
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was erected before, and, it is to be hoped, ever will be erected here¬ 
after ; but it loses the advantage of even this merit by pretending to 
})e in the Byzantine style, though adorned externally with frescoes the 
subjects and design of which most unmistakably belong to the present 
hour. But, in addition to these defects, the building is unpleasing 
in form, and so deficient in light and shade as to be positively dis¬ 
agreeable. 

The Royal Palace at Munich is by no means so successful an attempt 
as those last-named buildings. The facade towards the Theater Platz 
is only a bad copy, on a reduced scale, of the Palazzo Pitti at Florence ; 
and as if it were not degradation enough to see its bold rustication 
rejHjated in bad stucco, the effect is further deteriorated by an increase 
in the ixilative size and fre(iuency of the ai^ertures, and the introduc¬ 
tion of a very lean range of pilasters in the ui)per storeys, and a conse- 
(juent diminution of the projections iis a compromise between the rusti- 
cjitions and the Order. The garden front has less pretension, and is 



23fi. Part of the Fac; »de of the Public Library, Munich. 


(jonsefpiently Utss open to criticism ; but at liest it is scai’cely sn]xjrior 
to a stuccoed ternwe in the Regent’s Park, and executed in the same 
material, the only striking diffei*eimc Ixjing that the loggia in the centix? 
is jiaintetl in fresi’o internally, but, as there is no colour elsewhere, it 
has moi'c the effect of a spot than a part of one great design. 

Till very i-ecently the Ludwig Strasse was the pride of Munich, 
(liirtncr’s great buildings, the Library, the University, the Blind 
School, Klenze’s War Office, and the Pahict* of the Prince of Lichten¬ 
stein, were thought to Ixj the //e p/uti ultra of AiX5hitectui*e. It is now 
lulmitted that, notwithstanding a certain elegance of detail, there is a 
]iainful monotony in the endless reiietition of similar small ojx^nings 
ill (liirtner’s buildings, and a flatness of surface not redeemed by a 
machrcolated cornice ; for it is so smul! as to be alisnrd if intended to 
represent a defimsive ex[RHlicnt, and not suffiirient to Hffoi*d shadow to 
siK’h monotonous facades. Nor is the dull monotony of the stix^et much 
ixdieved by the introduction of a Roman triumphal archway at one end. 
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far too small to close such a vista, or a shadowless repetition of the 
Log^?ia dei Laiizi at the other. 

The good jxioplc of Munich themselves seem aware of the mistake 
tliat has been made in the design of the Ludwig Stnisse, inasmuch as, 
since then, they have erected a new sti’eet, on nearly the same scale, at 
right angles to this, and extending from the Palace to the river. In¬ 
stead, however, of the grand simplicity of its rival, the Maximilian 
Strasse is of the gayest type of modern Gothic, if the term Gothic can 
he applied to a style that is like nothing that ever existed in the 
Middle Ages ; but it is assumed to acquire this rank from liaving 
])ointed openings, wooden mullions, and contorted mouldings, with an 
occasional trefoil or quatrefoil of the Wittelbiudier Paliw-e pattern. 
Now that it is finished it may fairly be pronounced to be the flimsiest 
ami most unsatisfactory attempt that has yet been made to reproduce 
the style of a bygone age. The Railway SUition, on the other hand, 
may Ixi considered as a successful attempt to adaj)t the brick architec¬ 
ture of medimval Italy to modern uses. The general design is veiy 
]►leasing, and the details elegant; and if it were not that tlic style is 
assumed to proliibit cornices and copings, tlic wliole might ki con¬ 
sidered a success ; but it wants eyebrows, and there is a weakness 
arising from want of shadow which reduces it to a very low grade in 
the scale of arcdiitectural elfects. 

On the wliole, the survey of the Revival of Architecture, as seen at 
jMunich, from the accession of Ludwig I. to tlie j)re8ent day, is by no 
means encouraging. Immense sums have been lavished with the very 
best and highest motives—men of undoubted talent have been eni- 
l>loyed, not only as architects, but as sculptora and paintei’s, to assist 
in completing what the architect designed ; but with all this, not one 
perfectly satisfactory building has lx3en produced, and the general 
result may be considered as an iu;knowledged failure, inasmucli as 
the principles on which the school of Ludwig w’as based were entirely 
ignored by that of Maximilian, and the artists of the ])resent day are 
already ashamed, and ought to Ikj, of what was done ten or twenty 
years ago. It is not clear whether it is the fault of the artists or tlu;ir 
employers, but both arc hampered and weighed down by the false idea 
tiiat mere memory can ever supply the place of thought in the creation 
or production of works of Art. 


Berlix. 

Although the city of Berlin has not been remodelkKl to anything 
like the same extent as Muuicli, and the architectural movement there 
has not been heralded to the world with the same amount of self- 
luudation which the inhabitants of the southern cajutal have indulged 
in, still the northern ixiople seem on the whole to have Ikkui fully as 
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successful, if not more so, in the architects that have been employed on 
their great buildings. The revival also seems to be more real, and 
to have descended deeixir, inasimich as many of the modern houses in 
Berlin are models of elegance and good taste, while the private archi¬ 
tecture of Munich is commonpla(?e to a degree astonisliing in a city of 
such ])retensions. 

Tlie Pi-nssians, however, are not a church-building race ; and they 
are ^ ery far from being successful in the few attempts they have made. 
One of the most prominent exam]»lcs in Berlin is the AVerdcr-Kirche 



KU'hului>Kircli(% I'utMiuiii. Kruiu a riiotogmiili. 

near the Palace, a brick buildijig in the so-called (Jothic style, but both 
internally and externally as little to Ixi admiml as any stnicturc of its 
class and age. It must, howe\er, Ihj mentioned that Schinkel, who 
designed it, was essentially a Classical architect, and underatood or 
admired the Gothic style alwut as much as our Sir Christopher Wren. 
His own original design for this church was Classic, and a far more 
beautiful and ap[>ropriate comixjsition than the one which the then 
nascjont sentimentalism of the Romantic S(diool forced upon him. This 
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is the more to be regretted for his sake, as his greatest exe:'uted design 
in his favourite style is the Nicholai Church at Potsdam, and, whetlier 
from his fault, or that of those who employed him, cannot be considered 
successful as an architectural composition. 

Externally the church consists of a nearly cubical Uock 120 ft. 
sr^uare in plan, by 87 in height, with a Corinthian portico attached to 
one side, far too small for its position, and with a great dome placed 
on the top, as much too large for the other proportions of the chim;h. 
Internally the i)roportions are even worse, for it is practically a room 
JOo ft. square, and 1(>2 in lieight!—^a blunder which all the elegances 
of detail, which Schinkel knew so well how to employ, can neither 
render tolercil>le nor even palliate in any degree. The truth seems to 
he that the Germans have had very little experieiuic in church-building 
of late years, and have no settled canons to guide them, while it re- 
(juircs a man of no small genius or experience to foresee what the exact 
effect of his building will l>e when executed, though on the drawing- 
board it may seem to fulfil all the conditions of the problem.^ 

Although Berlin cannot boast of any church so beautiful as 
Ziebland’s basilica, or so complete a forgery as the Walhalla, her 
Museum is a more perfect and more splendid building than any of the 
cognate examples at Munich. The portico consists of eighteen Tonic 
columns between two antic, extending in width to 275 ft., and in' 
height, from the ground to the top of the cornice, it measures (> 1 ft. 
It has also the very unusual advantage of having no windows in its 
shade, but an open rece8.sed staircase in the centre, sufiicient to give 
meaning to the whole ; and now that the internal wall is jiainted 
with frescoes—though these in themselves are by no means com¬ 
mendable—it has more meaning and fewer solecisms than any other 
]>ortico of the same extent which has l)cen erected in modern Europe. 
The great defect is, perhaps, that it is not high enough for its 
situation. The space before it is large, and some of tlie buildings 
around it are high, while the square block which conceals the dome 
in the centre is hot sufficiently im[)ortaiit to give the retpiisite height 
and dignity to the building. It is also another proof of the extreme 
difficulty of adapting purely Classical Architecture to modern pur¬ 
poses, that most of the l)eauty and all the fituess of this beautiful 
portico disap])ear except when seen directly in front. The moment 
you view it in connection with the flanks, you jxirceive that it is only 
a mask to a very commonplace building, with three storeys of leather 
mean windows inseited in a stuccoed wall ! 


' If llie good people in Berlin carry out indeed. It has all the faults of propor- 
tlie rebuilding of their cuthcdral accord- tion of this church, but designed with a 
i'ig to the design which is understood to strangeness and inelegance of detail which 
have been acot^pted for that purpose, the is very remarkable, 
result will be something very dreadful 
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It is difficult to understnud why »Schiiikel did not light his upper 
storey, containing the picture galleries, from the roof. All modern 

experience goes to 



338. PJan of the MnsL'um< at Bi>rHn. Scale 100 feet to 1 inch. 


prove that the pic¬ 
tures would have 
gained by this ar¬ 
rangement, and by it 
the exterior of the 
building would cer¬ 
tainly have been 
brought much more 
ill harmony with its 
portico. 

Internally the 
sfiiiaro form of the 
building admitted of 
very little oppor¬ 
tunity for architec¬ 
tural display ; and 
the mode in which 
the picture-gallery is 
ci’owded with screens 
takes it wholly out 
of the (jategory of 
architectural de¬ 
signs, but the whole 
is in good taste, and 
the central hall with 
its dome is a very 
noble and well-x>ro- 
]) 0 ]tioncd apartment, 
in jxjrfect harmony 
with the portico, 
thongli, like it, over- 
ixiwering the more 
utilitarian part of 
the building. 

Immediately in 
rear of this Museum 
another has been re¬ 
cently erected by 
Stiller, which, though 


making little or no 


X)rc>tensions to architectund display outside, is a far more, satisfactory 
design as a whole than its moi-e ambitious predecessor. In no jvart is 
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there any attempt to make it appear anything but what it really is—a 
three-storeyed building, containing galleries for the accommodation of 
works of art; but the whole is carried out with so much judgment, and 
the details are so elegant, that, with infinitely more convenience and 
probably less than half the relative cost, it is as pleasing to look 11^)011 
us Schinkel’s great creation. Its principal merit, however, consists 
ill its internal arrangement. The great staircase—now that its fres¬ 
coes and decorations are completed—is probably unmatched by any 
similar apartment in any building or palace in Europe, cither for 
dimensions or design. It leads to a scries of aiiartmcnts on each 
of the three floors, designed with reference to the collection it was 
destined to contain, and the frescoes which adorn each room are 
efjiuilly in accordance with its object. In fact, no modern palace, 
much less any modern museum, displays the same amount of thought. 



View of tbe Museum, Uerlin. From Schlnkel’s own tlesigii. 


or the same hapjiy harmony of artistic design with utilitarian ])ur- 
posc, as this building does. Without the introduction of a single 
<lelail that is not ]>leasing to contemplate, or which does not add to 
the lieauty of the whole, every \m't is decorated to tlie utmost extent 
consistent wdth the puqioses of the Museum, and every ornament is 
appropriate to the place where it is found. 

Xext to that of the Museum, Schinkers best design in Jlerlin is the 
Theatre in the Geiis-d’armcs Platz (Woodcut No. whicli will be 
noticed further in the chapter on Theatres. 

Schiiikel can hardly be said to have hecn equally successful in 
the facade he added to the old contorted design of the Pnhiic Lihmry 
under the Linden. It is simple and w’cll-proportioned, and its details 
elegant and appropriate ; but the effect is monotonous and cold, and 
the little attic window^s under the cornice lead one to siisiK^ct a sliain 
which does not exist; but its w'orst defect is, that its extreme severity 
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is neither in accordance with its purposes, nor in harmony with the 
older building to which, in spite of the repudiation of its style, it is 
unfortunately attached. 

The Ouard-house on the opposite side of the street has l^ecii much 
and deservedly admired. It is an elegant, and, as far as the Classical 
style would admit, an a]>propriate building for its purpose—much 
more so than that erected by the same architect for the same purf)ose 
at Dresden. There is a massive simplicity about the Berlin example 
which speaks of resistaiuje and security; at Dresden, the building, 
though ])leasing both in proportions and detail, might Ixj a casino, a 
villa, or anything. It l)ears no mark of its destination on its face. 

In all these, as in almost all his works, 8chinkel adhered literally 
to the Bevived Classical or Gothic styles as he understood them ; the 
only important (Kicasion on whicdi he departed from those principles 
and attem]>ted originality being in the design for the Bauschule, or 
Bnilding A(!ademy, situated near the Palace at Berlin. The design of 
this edifice is extremely simple. It is exactly wpiare in plan, mea¬ 
suring 150 ft. each way, and is 70 ft. in height throughout. The 
lower stoniy is devoted to shops; the two next to the purposes of the 
institution ; and above this is an attic in the roof, which latter is not, 
however, seen externally, as it 8l(>})e8 backwards to a courtyard in the 
centre. The ornamentation de]K.mds wholly on the construction, con¬ 
sisting only of ])iei*s iKitween the windows, string-courses marking 
the floors, a slight cornice, and the dressings of the windows and doors. 
All of these are elegant, and so far nothing can be more ti’uthful or 
a})propriate, the whole being of l>rick, which is visible everywhere. 
Notwithstanding all this, the Bauschule cannot be considered as 
entirely successful, in conse(|uence of its ardiitect not taking sufll- 
ciently into (umsideratiiui the nature of the matei'ial he was about to 
employ in deciding cm its geneml characteristics. Its simple outline 
would have l)een admirably suited to a Florentine or Roman jKdace 
built of large blocks (»f stone, or to a gninite edilice anywhere; but 
it was a mistake to a<lo])t so severe an outline in an edifl(;e to be 
(jonstrneted of such small materials as bricks. Had S(*hinkel brought 
forward the angles of his building and made them more solid in 
ai»pearance, he would have improved it to a great extent. This would 
have l)t‘eu easy, as miudi less window B|«ice is re<niired at the angles, 
where the i-ooms can be lighted from two sides, while the accentuation 
of what is now the weakest ])art would have given the building that 
monumental character which elsewhere is obtained from massiveness 
of material. This would also have given vertically that light and 
shade which it is almost impossible to ol)tain from horizontal pro- 
jec;tions unless stone or wood is employed. Though very nearly suc¬ 
cessful, this design fails in being (juite so, k'cause, though its details 
arc perfectly apjuopriate to the materials in which it is erected, its 
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‘-i+O. Part of the Knijiirlo of the Hnililiiif; Sclioul at Hi rlln, Vnun Si liinkol. 


Diitliiii* and j^eiicral cIiariicLer arc at variance witli these, and helony; 
to anotlier class ; had both l»eeii in accordance, it Avonid liave been 
S(;hiiikers best ])erfonnance, and one of the most satisfactory sLruclnres 
in Berlin. Even as it is, it marks an epoch in tlie art, wlieii a man 
ill Scliinkcl’s position dared to erect anythinji; so ori.L>:inaI and so free 
from Classical or (Jotliic feelin<»- as this desipi certainly is. 

Though these buildings are not, it must lie t;onfessed, faultless, 
they have all a certain (juality of gi-andeur and ]mr})ose alxmt them 
which renders them pleasing and worthy of attention ; but whetlier it 
arises from individual caprice or a decadence of taste, some of the 
more recent erections of Berlin are far from being so satisfactory. "J’he 
private residence of the late King, under the Linden, now occupied by 
tlie Crown Prince and our Princess Iloyal, is, though of great pre¬ 
tence, still a very poor design. A low basement, meant only for 
odices, supports a portico of four Corinthian columns, covering two 
storeys of windows, and these are rei)eated as jiilastei-s all round the 
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building. Over this is a very tall attic, overloaded with ornament, 
which is far from being in good taste. The whole looks more like an 
English country-house of the early Georgian era than anything that 
ought to be erected in Berlin at the present day. 

The new Exchange, too, is very much of the same character. A 
commonplace basement, rusticated on one side, and with a range of 
diminutive Doric columns on the other, supports a considerable 
numl)cr of Corinthian pillars on two faces, some detached, some stuck to 
the walls, some flattened into pilasters. There are two storeys of 
windows under these pillars, and an attic above. The whole will 
Ik* one of the most expensive and elal>orately-omamcnted buildings in 
the city, but the amount of thought displayed is very small indeed, 
and its design very coin iii on place and questionable. 

If the Berlin aniiitects, after so fair a start, are to sink to su(;h 
mediocrity, it will be very sad indeed. But the state of private Archi- 
teciture gives gr(;at encouragement to the idea that better things may 
iKi looked for. In no city of EuroiKi has the elegance of Chissical Art 
been so successfully applied to domestic edifices. In the new quartera 
of the city and the suburbs, especially about the Thiergarten and the 
Anhalt Gate, there are some specimens which it is really a pleasure 
to look upon. Seldom do w^e find pillars or pilasters running through 
two storeys, and still more rarely do we find a cornice anywhere but 
at the top of a building, which, of course, is the only place where it 
ought to iKi. The string (lourses are kept subordinate, but always 
mark the floors ; and eudi storey is a complete design in itself. When 
ornament is applied, it is to the wdialow-dressings or constnictive 
features, and generally elegant and in good taste, so that the result of 
the whole is moi-e satisfactory than any to Ikj found elsewhere, not 
even excepting Baris. All that is wanted is a little more ])ci‘severan(!e 
in the Siime eoui-se, that certain details may l>c more thoroughly 
natnnilised, and the whole style settle into that completeness which 
would prevent the ]>r<»bability of future alK'rnition. 

Whether this will Ik* the ease or Jiot is rather problematical. 
Already we find early French Benaissjiiure ornaments and high roofs 
peeping through occasionally ; and faishion, it is to be feared, may, ais 
it genenilly does, pro^•e too strong for common sense to be able to resist. 
It will Ik* very sad indeed should this prove to be the case ; for Monu¬ 
mental Architecture, to Iw satisfactory, must Ikj in accordance with, 
and luised upon. Domestic Art, if it is to Ikj true and to speak to our 
feelings. Certainly there is no city in modern Eiiro]>c where the 
architects have shown such aptitude in combining all that is elegant 
in the Classical styles with the wants and rcciuirements of modern 
habits ; and if they now forsake the tnie jmth, it is difficult to say 
where we are to look for any indications of hojic or promise for the 
fntui*e. 
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241. Group of Ilouaes facing the Thicrgartcn, Berlin. By Uitzig. 


The iKist class of the new liouscs at Berlin are of the type repre¬ 
sented in Woodcut No. where the windows are left to tell their 
own st()i*y, with only a slij^ht rustication at the base of the building, 
and a (cornice at the to]); to these are added an occasional vemndah or 
l>al(;<)ny, l)ut which is neither a part of the construction, nor interferes 
in any way with the main lines of the desiijn. With these simple 
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House ttt DaiiUig. Fruui lliuig, ‘ Aiisgeflihrtc liuuwerko.’ 

inniuM'oiis wry dos^ant. and iinposins^ mansions liavc beiai 
omrU'd of laU; yi'ars soino innch ridior Ilian tin's oxani])k;, some few 
]»lainer: but all exhibiting the same striet adherenee to trnth, and the 
SMim? absence of afVeetjition. 

Oeeasionally, as in the recently erected house of (Nuint INmrtales, 
there is, |Ka*ha|»s, too evident an attein|it to reiiroduee (Jrecian details 
in more severity than is ijuite eomimtible with modern Domestic 
Arehiteetiire ; but when the whole is so elegant as this example, and 
whi:n no milly essential jiart of the desijrn is saerifieod to jiroduce tin's 
♦jffe<*t, the introdiietioii of these Chissie details is pardonable. In the 
mnwnm and studio which Klenze built for Count Kaeyzinski, the 
prinei])les of Creek Art are earrieil far beyond what lire found in 
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this palace—to such an extent, indeed, is Oi’ciniin feclinj)f carried 
there, iis to amount to affectation ; but this is a rare cireumstance 
at Berlin. 

Another .cradation of this style is illustmted in Woodcut No. 24:1, 
which, though situated at Dantzig, is by a Berlin architect; and, 
though ornaiiientcd with Classical details, apyffoacluis more nearly to 
IVItMlijcval feeling. This tendency is, in buit, the rock on which the 
style will probably l)c shipwrecked. Already the Romantic School in 
( Jermany is obtaining immense influence ; and although all the attempts 
they have hitherto made in Gothic Architecture have ,proved utter 
lailures, still tlie architects are working hard, and, with the cxain])les 
of what lias Ixjen done in Prance and England before their eyes, may 
l asily produce as good forgeries as we have done—// thv\i irish. it. Ijct 
us ho})e they may be saved this last and lowest stage of architectural 
debasement. 


Dresden. 

Only two buildings of any iT.ip)rtancc have Ixicn erected at Dresden 
i>f late yi^ars, besides Scdiinkcd’s Guard-house mentioned above. The 
lii’st of these is the new theatre ; the other the new [licture gallery ; 
both by Semper. 

Till? aiTangeinent of the picture gallery is copied from that of the 
IMnacothek at Munich, with only such changes as the necessities of the 
sifnation rendered necessary. The front towards the Zwirner has 
iiiue'h the same galleried aiTaiigement; but the openings are smaller, 
ihe ]Hers more solid, and anything more in accordance with common 
sense would lun'e been sti’aiigely out of ydace in a fa^*ade fonning as 
this does the fourth side of the Zwirner Gourt. On the front towards 
(he river a third tier of galleries has been erected, lighted from the 
roof, which gives—externally—a considerable de.gree of dignity and 
solidity to the yirincipal storey ; and the centre is an elegant and an 
appropriate piece of design, th<»ugb a little wanting in tin? dignity its 
situation seems to demand. 

Little or nothing has been done in Dresden in Private or Domestic 
Architecture that is at all worthy of admiration. The new buildings 
are as commonplace as the old, any imposing effect they may ix)ssess 
arising fi’om their dimensions alone ; while cxicasional co])ies of Vene¬ 
tian palaces, and attempts in the style which modern German archi¬ 
tects call Gothic, l)etray an unsettled state of }>ul)lic opinion in this 
matter, and a want of pnr|K)se which can only lead to confusion and 
to bad taste. 


Vienna. 

The public buildings of Vienna hardly show that its inhabitants 
ha\e ])rofited by the movement taking ]>lace in other paits of 

p 2 
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Germany, or care more for the display of architectural design than 
their forefathers did at any period since the beginning of the six¬ 
teenth century. 

It is true that in a fit of enthusiasm, arising from the acquisition 
of the statue of Thescius by Canova, they, too, determined on having a 
Walhalla in wliich to enshrine their jmrehasc, and forthwitli com¬ 
menced tlie ei’ectioii of a eojjy of the so-called Temple of Theseus at 
Athens. Had tliey luiused to investigate the matter a little, it would 
]>rol)ably have Ixjen found that the temple they were copying w^as 
really dedicaUjd to Mars, and that the shrine of their new god was of 
a different shajx; and style altogether. But the Viennese are not anti- 
(jiiaries, so this did not matter. Had they been architects, they would 
liave known that to be seen to advantage the Grecian Doric Order 
must l)e placed on a height where it can be looked up to ; and the 
Grecians, in consequence, always chose elevated sites for their temples. 
There ai-e no hills in Vienna suited for this puriK>sc ; but there are 
some grand old bastions which would ha\'c formed the noblest tcrnices 
for such a building, had the idea suggested itself to them. The next 
best place was the crest of the glacis, where it could have been 
approiudied, though in a far less degree, on an ascending ])lane ; but 
(!ven this advantage was neglect(5d, and tliey finally determined on 
(irec^ting it at hottom of the ditch ! 

AVhen the Edinburgh jKiople placed their Doric institution at the 
foot of tlie mound, it was as great a mistake as they well could make ; 
but a Doric ynTistylar tenqile at the laittom of the ditch of a fortress 
sur]Kisse8 everything that has yet lH;en done in tlie way of architec¬ 
tural bathos. 

We may hoixi there has liccn an improvement in taste and judg¬ 
ment since then, as they have n^HUitly erected on the glacas a Gothic 
(dnirch, which is really a very l)eautifnl building. As will be seen 
from the plan, it is ])ra(^tically a coj)y of Cologne (\‘ithedral on a 
ivduced sc,ale, being 21)^ ft. in length extenially, with a nave ill ft. 
wide internally; and inside the transept it is 1(50 ft. from wall to 
wall; so it is really a fimt-edass ehuixdi, as far as dimensions go. Its 
details ai-e all designed with eleganc,e, and executed with care ; so that, 
altogether, it x^robably is the liest modern repnxluction of the style of 
(\)logne Cathedral. The jxietry and abandon of the older examitles is, 
of (MHimc, wanting ; but after the comjiletion of one or two such build¬ 
ings we shall lie saved from the monstrosities of that strange style 
which the Germans have recently Wn in the habit of assuming Avas 
Gothic ! 

A still larger church has recently Ik'Ou erected as the (^athedml of 
Linz. It is 100 ft. long internally, and the tran.sej)t is 1S8 ft. from 
wall to wall. It has only one western tower instead of two, 
and is neither so rich in ornament nor so complete in its details 
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as the Viennese example. Both, however, am \'ery fijmnd ehumhes, 
aiui probably indicate that the future style of ecclesiastical wUfices in 
Austria will-—as with us—be in the style of the Middle A^es. If 
this sliould be the cjise, of 



iiij^ly with those around it. , 

It is an immense square of building, measuring about (550 t. in 
front by nearly 2000 ft. in depth. At each angle is a great cascmatcf 
barrack. Between these the longer sides are occupied by bloc s o 
storehouses. Opposite the entrance is the chapel, and in the centre am 
the cannon foundry and small-arms workshops. 

Besides these, fronting the entrance, is the arinoui} ly ar le 
most ornate portion of the group, and a very pleasing 
style of brick architecturc adopted by the Italians in the i < e ges. 
It may lie objected that the style is too ornate, the iwrts too small an( 
florid for the pui-pose to which they are hero applied; and it is true 
tliat a mom sevem and massive style would have lieen more appro¬ 
priate to the purpose—but as it is in a courtyard, and not ^n rom 
the outside, this objection is hardly tenable, the effect o ic w o e 
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being so pleasing that we must overlook such slight failings in this 
inartistic country. 

At Pesth a Jewish synagogue has just l)een completed in the same 
style, and by the same architect—L. Foreter; which is the most 
striking building in that city. There is an affectation of Orientalism 
in the balloon-like cupolas—certainly not Oriental—which crown the 
towers and angles, and, being gilt, detract considerably from the 
otherwise sober apjjcarancc of the structure. Notwithstanding tins, 
nothing can well Ini more elegant than the mode in which the various 



245. View of the Syiumogue at I’estb. 


bands of diil’erent coloured bricks ai'c disposed, and the way in which 
they bind the various })iirt8 of the design tt)geLher. The stone-work 
of the windows is also moi’c tluui usually well designe<l, and in 
IK'rfcct harmony with the details of the brick edifice to which they 
lielopg. (Jreatm?8s and gmiideur ai-e of coui*se unatUiinable in this 
style and with this material, but the mode in which it is used at the 
^Munich and other niilway stations in (lernmny. with the taste dis¬ 
played in this Synagogue, and in the Ai-senal at Vienna, shows that a 
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very considerable amount of elegance can be attained by the use of 
(liffei-eiit coloured bricks with a slight admixture of stone and of terra¬ 
cotta ornaments; and there is no reason why tliose materials sliouhl 
not 1)0 employed with the most modern as well as with the Mcdiieval 
styles. 

Altliongh there are, besides this, some very large and imiHH'tant 
Imildings in Pesth, and some very ]»ictnrcs piely situated ones in 
Ihida, there are none which can pr(‘tend to ninch architectm*al lH.!a,nty. 
'fhey are all accoi*ding to the usual rmuju'—]> ilastei-s and plaster, 
adorned with white or yellow wash, relieved by green Venetian blinds. 
At Vienna another element is introduced, very destructive of an;hi- 
tA'ctural effect, in the donble windows whu-h it is found necessary 
lo em])loy everywhere. The outer ones, in eonse pienee, being flush 
with the wall, there is no a])parent depth of reveal to the windows, 
and the whole is as flat and unmeaning as it well can be. When we 
add to this that all the walls are stuccoed and all the more deli(^ate 
mouldings choked by repeated coats of whitewash, it is easy to under¬ 
stand liow vain it wonld be to look for any very pleasing examples of 
Architectural Art among the modern houses of Vienna or its neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

The great monastic establishments whi(‘h still exist in \ ai’i()us parts 
of the Austrian dominions would have afforded numberless o])])ortiini^ 
ties for Architectural dis])lay among a more artistic pi‘o]>le ; but nomi 
of them are remarkable for any evitlence of taste in this direction. 
One of the oldest and most celebrated is Klosternenberg, near Vienna. 
In the year 17:10, the Emi)eror Charles VI. commenced the ])rescnt 
buildhigs on a scale of such magnilicence that they arc still incom|>lctc : 
but the parts that have been linished show so little r(‘al artistic feeling 
that this is hardly a sid)ject of regret. 

The most sj)lendid of these establishments is, jxabaps, the great 
(■onvent of Mdlk. It stands on a rotrk overhanging the Danube, in a 
situation so grand and so j)ictures<ine that it is dillicult to understand 
an architecjt not being ins]>ired by it to do something beautilul. Not¬ 
withstanding this, it would not lie easy to ])oint out any building in 
Knro])e of the same ])i’etensions which ]) 0 ssesses so little ]K)etry of 
design as this. Its flanks externally are not unlike those of the Escu- 
rial—plain, barrack-like buildings of great extent, pierced with num- 
l)erless windows, but without any ornament. The church occu])ies the 
same relative position as that of the Escurial, with a dome in the 
centre and two western towers ; and these ai*e crowned by the con¬ 
torted bulbous spires so prevalent throughout the Austrian dominions. 

Several of the smaller establishments, perched on r(K;ks, or nestling 
in secluded valleys, are picturesque or pleasing, in sj»ite of the style 
in whicli they are built. But not one, so fur lus is known, is worthy of 
admiration as an object of Art. 
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What wc really miss most in reviewing the Ai-chitectural history 
of (lermany are the village churehes, and the country seats of the 
noblemen or squires, which form the hulk and the charm of the Archi¬ 
tectural objects of this country. Even in the Middle 
Ages the >'illage clmi’ches of Germany were little 
more than ])lain halls, without aisles or clerestory— 

])oIygonal at one end, with 
a few tall, missliajxjii win¬ 
dows at the side, and a rude 
woiMlen r(K>f o\ er all. The 
single spire, which wjis in¬ 
tended to be their extenial 
ornament, was genenilly 
pliw;ed on a sf|uare tower 
without buttresses or break, 
and the transition between 
the two pirts was seldom 
even broken by battlements 
or pininicles. After the Re¬ 
formation, tis may l)e easily 
undci’stocjd, it was worse. 

The body of the church was 
little Ixitter than a lami ; 

24G. iJcrnittii Spire ut Truguc. tJlC towei* WaS, if possible, Kuitenburg. 

even plainer; and its spire, 

always in Austria and gencmlly elsewhere, of the curious bullM>us 
eliaru’.Ua* which is even now so common ;' their only inei’it being 
that no two s|>ires are like one another ; but though the stmnge 
unmeaning vagaries in which the architects have indulged may be 
(‘reditable to their ingenuity, they are by no means so to their taste. 

The country seats aiv even more objectionable. AVith the fewest 
|M)ssible excH'ptions, the feudal castles aix? deserted and in mins, and 
there is nothing to i-eplace them. A man may travel fnan the Haltic 
to the Adriatic without SL^eiug a single gentlemairs seat or countiT- 
house woithy of the name. If a nobleman has a mansion where lie 
can ivside on his lands, it is only like a laige public building at the 
end of a village, witli an avenue of well-clipped limes leading from 
the fiDiit d(M)r to the public; nnul, and ])ei*ha]>8 an tuTc or two of 
ground laid tait as a formal flower-gjinlen. The most beautiful sites 
in the loveliest scenery aiv utterly neglected. The conviction is 
everywhere fortreil upon us that the Germans tus a ])eople have none 
of that rcid a])]avciation of the Ijcauties of nature w'hich in this 

* WooilcuU 2JO and 237 aro soi'X'tod os favourable hi»ocIiuuu 9 of theso spires—if 
they may be so ctiUed. 
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country goes so far to i*edeem our want of knowledge, or of true feeling 
for Art in general. The country has no charms for them; and it is 
very questionable whether Art can be true or deep-felt without a love 
of Nature. At all events, in so far at least as Architecture is con¬ 
cerned, it seems in Germany to be an exotic forced into a transitory 
bloom in the hot-beds of the cities, but having no rcal existence 
beyond their walls—a matter of education or of fiishion, but not a 
necessity, or a thing in which the people really take a deep or heart¬ 
felt interest. 


Although Switzerland is not in rcality a part of Gennany, it seems 
hardly worth while to devote a separate clia])ter to a country which, 
(hiring the three hundred ycam over which this history extends, has 
only erected one building of sullieient importance to be mentioned. 
Ileing ])riiieipally Protestant, and generally jK)or, it is hardly to be 
i‘X]H;cted that any ncAV or inqiortant churches would Ixi found ; and the 
(Uties are, as a general nile, hardly im]K)rtant enough to indulge in 
any grcat display in their municipal buildings. 

Recently, however, they have crecjted a Federal Palace at Berne, 
which is one of the l>est modern 8])eeimeiis of the Florentine style' 
that has yet been attempted. The ctmtre especially is bold and 
well designed ; and with its deep balcony, and the range of open 
arches under the bold cornice, it has a dignity woiihy of the style, 
and very suixii’ior to anything of the same class at Munich or else¬ 
where. The wings are liardly eipial to the dignity of the centre. So 
bold a cornice suggests and requires something more imjiortant than 
a plain tiled roof ; and the centre,—^at least over the great hall at the 
end,—ought to have had as bold a jxirapet as the central divisioi) of 
the front. These, however, are minor defects ; and, taken as a whole, 
it is one of the most successful, as it is, for its situation and ]>ur|K)ses, 
one of tlie most apja’opriate buildings of the ]»i esent day, and forms a 
singular and instructive contrast with the Parliament Houses which 
we were erecting simultaneously, and for the same identical purposes. 

Putting on one side, for the present, the (piestion whether the 
Swiss building is not too literal a transcript of the Florentine style, 
a eonqxirison of the two buildings fairly raises the (jnestion, which 
of these two styles—assuming we must ado])t one of them—would be 
most suitiible for the situation at Westminster. 

Taking the outline of Barry’s river fayade (Woodcut No. 217) as a 
bisis for comparison, let us suppose a block like the centre of the 
Bernese Federal Palace placed at either end, where the Sjxjaker’s and 
Black Rod’s houses now stand ; lx;twcen these a central block, more 
ornate, but of the same height as the wings, and occui)ying the same 
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extent of ground as the centre division of the Parliament Houses ; 
and then these joined by curtains four storeys in height, like those at 
Berne, but more ornamental in character, whicli their being recessed 
would render (|uite admissible. AVhich would have Ikjcii the nobler 
building, or the best suited to our pur]K)ses ? 

The first answer that occni*8 is, that though so much larger in 
bulk, owing to the increased height, the Florentine building would 
have beiMi very niiK^li chea]»er- y>robably to the extent of one half, in so 
far at least as tin* archit(‘ctiiral decorations of some parts arc con(*erned. 

^rhe next rejily would be, that it is imu’e suited tf) our climate, 
having no deej) undercuttings to lie choked up with soot, ajid no 
(Uflicate mouldings to be eaten away by damj) and frost. 



I’alttco at Beriur. From a Flintograph. 


The Bernese style would have combined perfectly with towers of 
any height, or domes of any extent, Avithout there lieing any danger 
of their crushing the building to which they Avere attached, or 
ilestroying its effect in any Avay. 

It Avould have jirodiured a far moiv massive and a manlier building, 
and therefore more appropriate to its purjioses, than one carried out 
in the elaborately elegant, but far too delicate, style employed in the 
Westminster design. 

Internally it Avould have demanded |)ainting and sculpture, not of 
the MedisBval tyjAe, but of the highest class the art of tlie day could 
furnish ; Avhile the furniture and decorations might all have been of 
the most modern and most elegant jKitterns. 
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ftlAT. II. 

In addition to these advantages the Hall and the Ahky would have 
been left in the repose of truth and beauty, not, as they now are, in 
(•()m])ctition with a modem rival, imitating their ornamentation, but 
far surpassing them in richness of display. 

A few yeare heiiee, few probably will dispute that a simpler, a 
more massive, and more modern style would have been far better 
suited for our Parliament Houses than the one adopted. Whether it 
ought to be the one the Swiss have employed is much more doubtful 
It seems, however, clear that they are nearer the tinth than oiii'st'Ives; 
1111(1 with some modifications their style might k' so adapted us to 
make it approach more ncaiiv to what is really right and trnthfnl 
than anything which we have yet done in modern times. Of coiim' 
the right thing to do would lie to foi’get kith the Medici uiid the 
Tiidoi's, except in so far {is we can learn anything from the new foi'iiis 
they introduced, or the new ])rinciplcs they chibonitcd, and, having 
done this, to think of the nineteenth century only and its reipiire- 
iiicnts. We are still far from this; lint there are signs tlnit we are 
advancing in that direction. When once fairly embarked on this 
|iath, it will not be difficult to pnxluce liiiildiiygs which, with as mncli 
graiideiii’ of oiitlino, shall ki far more lieantifnl than the Herne 
example, and, with wjual lieiinty of detail, will k; cipially more 
majestic than our Houses of Pai'liaiiient. 
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CHAPTER III. 

RECENT ARCHITECTURE IN GERMANY, AND 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 

[Ik \vc thoronglily f^nisj) tlic idea that the style of arcliiteetiiral design 
iKiloii^iiij' l)y natural law to the current period of modern Eurojxjan civiliwi- 
tion is tlie Italian Renaissance in the widest application of the term, it 
would seem to follow clearly enough that the highly develojxjd intelligence 
of the German nation, although by no means disinclined to accept any 
favourable opjiortunity for enjoying the intellectual amusement of 
“ I'eviving” the obsolete anti(pie, must inevitably revert to the standard 
system in the end. Acjcordingly, the revival of the academical Hellenic 
which has l)een described in the foregoing pages may no doubt be 
regarded as most excellent and learned histrionics ; and we may also 
award a certain amount of praise to the efforts subsequently made in 
other (piartem of the land to produce an imitation—ecpially histrionic 
although not learned—of the fashionable Neo-Gothic work of England ; 
but what we should exixjct to see without fail Avould be a return to the; 
national version of the Italian ; or rather, xsa should supix)sc that this 
German-Italian in its ordinary fonns would be found to have con¬ 
tinuously governed the every-day design of the jHiriod, and that the 
exhaustion of the experiments of revival would simply leave the proper 
iiKxle of the times to jwocced with its development without obstruction. 
And such has been the case. Up to the date of the war between 
Germany and France in 1870, the German architects may be said to 
have followed the lead of Paris contentedly. Not that the German- 
Italian was the French-Italian; but the two wem of the same type, and 
the one a guide for the other. The inherent finesse of the Gallic Latin 
could scarcely be emulated by the Teuton, and there lay the principil 
difference. The extraordinary impulse w’hich >vas communicated to 
Parisian architecture by the magnificent building policy of the Second 
Empire was scarcely felt in Gennany. Neither does it appear that the 
acknowledged philosophical power of the Germans manifested itself in 
their- architectural work in any phase of more thoughtful design ; the 
typical Frenchman of any culture is an artist born rather than made, 
while the typical German, like the Englishman, is perhaps too frequently 
neither the one nor the other. But, Ikj all this as it may, the result of 
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the war certainly was to confer upon the imitud Geniiaii nation a now 
sense of leadership ; and the effect of tliis has natumlly made its 
appearance, amongst other things, in architecture. In two words, G erman 
artistic building may be said to have become inucli more powerful and 
much more elegant. The increase of power may be simply traced to an 
advanced sense of imjwrtance; the improvement in elegance is still to 
be attributed to the influence of France. If before the war France had 
h&aw dependent upon Germany for guidance in art, it is perhaps not too 
much to suppose that the indignant sense of defeat would have led her 
architects to repudiate the accustomed guidance at whatever sacrifice ; 
but thei'e was no such difficulty on the other side. It had been the 
habit to keep an eye on French w^ork for the sake of artistic profit, ami 
oln iously there was no reason why that course should not be contimicd ; 
the feeling of martyrdom was with “our friends the enemy.” The 
GcTinan edition of the Parisian Architecture has consequently produced 
in the great towns during the last twenty years a profusion of very 
elegant and stately edifices, most nottibly in Vienna and Berlin. 

The illustrations No. 248a and 248^> give a very fair, and a very 
favoumble idea of the German architecture of the passing day. That 
the graces of proportion in detail which are so characteristic of similar 
work in France are to be discovered hero, is more than the critic could 
venture to suggest ; but neither can it 1x3 denied that there is to be. 
seen a certain display of refined tiistc and liberality of artistic motive 
which indicate the command of both natural intellect and accpiired 
knowledge in their highest forms. Compared with some of the best 
examples of English work of a similar ty}K3, it may perhai® 1x3 said that 
such designs as these exemplify very distinctly the results of the 
elaborate academical training of Continental schools contrasted with the 
non-academical oflicc-pupilage which constitutes the chief pirt of 
architectural education in England. It is stoutly contended by typical 
English critics that the system of office-pupilage is the preferable mode 
of insti-uctioii; that it encourages the development of individuality and 
original feeling; and that it fills the country with variety of artistic tmit- 
ment, where the ateliers of Continental States produce only elegant uni¬ 
formity and monotony, and artificial graces which soon jiall upon the apjx;- 
tite. At the present moment earnest endeavoura are being made in London 
to establish the means of supplementing, if no more, the training of thi; 
office, by introducing the element of outside teaching, and everyone nuiKt 
wish well to such attempts. It can scarcely be disjaited that the tyja'cal 
English architect, who luis “])icketl up” the craftsinanshij> of design in 
two or three good offices, or ixjrhajis in only one, has to rely nj>on somewhat 
limited resources. At the same time it may 1x3 (;lear enough that after a 
long-drawn-out training in a State-supiK)rted School of the Fine Arts on 
the Cojitinent the student is most likely to find himself overtaught, and 
his freedom of thought very much drilled out of him. If the hapjiy 
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Arrliitoclun*, Vii-nmi. 


iiwlium oau bo disooveml soon onou};h and aoooptod in English offices, 
no doubt it will lie a very good thing for the times that are coming. 

One thing that is illnstmted very fairly in No. 218/) is the somewhat 
lueretricions oniamentation which is to Ihj seen in a good deal of the new 
street Architecture of Germany ; it is scareely necessary to observe that 
ill weak hands this practice is fi'ciincntly carried to excess. 
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Another pniotice is illustrated in No 248« which in Enj^hindhas now 
happily disappeared in all good work ; for not a little of the most 
attractive architectuix? in some of the chief German cities is un¬ 
fortunately produced in cement. Now it may no doubt be contended with 
perfect truth in the abstract that cement facing, if used in the right way, 



OwoJIing lloanc, IJerliii. 


is a legitimate building-material. The use of ]»lasler-work, for instance, 
us an interior finish for walls and ceilings, it is a mere affectation of 
archaism to think of disparaging; so much so that the bi’ick facing 
inside our churches and the stone facings inside the liondon Law Courts 
may be siiid to carry milism into suitual vnlgai'ity. Hut whenever 
either plaster-work witliiii or cement work without is to lx; used as a 
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material for artistic Architecture—not mere wall-covering—then the true 
architect is bound to face the question boldly, what are tlic limits of its 



lierfectly legitimate use? To produce a Classic “ order ” inside a public 
hall in lath and plaster on cradling, is certainly not legitimate; and 
when the nave-piers and arches of a church have been constnicted in the 


Parliament House, Bsrlin. 
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248d. The Votive Church, Vicuna. 


same way the case is no worse. To build up an academical street 
facade in rough brickwork coated with a surface of cement to simulate 
the design of ornamental stonework is also a thing that cannot possibly 
VOL. II. Q 
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be done legitimately. In some of Sir John Soane’s work in London— 
notably in his Museum in Lincoln’s Inn Fields—an honest attempt seems 
to have been made to contrive a style of ornament suitable for the 



cement facing then so universaUy in use ; tlie result may no doubt be 
called a failure, but there ia evidence at least of both thought and 
courage. But the question of the artistic treatment of plastered 
surfaces is a large one, and, although in tlieoivtical criticism by no 
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ineaiis nniiitereeting, is in practice of too little iinpoitaiiee to have 
provoked niiicli discmssioii. 

Plate 24H^* represents the central jKirt of the princi[)al front of the 



new Parliament House at Berlin. It is grandiose and stately no doubt 
in an extreme degree, and sufficiently academical ; but no one can say 
it is characterised by the reticence of true artistic jiower. It is S(?ai<.el\ 
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vulgar, but it appeals to the vulgar. The sculptural ornament is 
ornament only, and very much overdone; the architecture would be 
almost l)etter with none of it at all. But the radical fault of the composi¬ 
tion is the prodigious pompousness of the entrance door—for this is all 
it is. To what vast AaMia can such an Arch of Triumph admit what 
sujKjrglorious Titanic Beings ? At any i*ate it tells the story admirably of 
the ])erhaps excusable inflation of the German genius after the somewhat 
iinexjKJcted (JoiKpiest of its by no means modest neighbour. 

It can be easily understocjd that, whilst French taste could never 
be brought to occnipy itself seriously with the revival of the Gothic Arts, 
the sympathies of the Germans might lie readily led in that direction, 
as has been the case with the kindred English. Plates *248^ and 248#? 
represent two crowning efforts of the modern German Gothic, the 
Votive Church in Vienna by Von Ferstel, and the Town Hall of the same 
city by Von S(;hmidt. It is needless to remark that the ecclesiastical 
example is very sn|)erior work to the municipal: in fa(;t English Church 
aixjhitects may, from their veiT highest standpoint, cordially rccogni/iC 
the great artistic; merits of the Votive (Inirch, while even the least 
exac^ting of ovir Secular Gothicists would think twice or thric'c before 
according their ajiproval to the Town Hall. Roth compositions are 
somewhat showy ; but that is chanicteristic of the locality generally, and 
jKirliaps excustibly so in the bright capital of Austria. 

The National Academy at Athens (Plate 248/) is of course not on 
German ground, but, Jis an admirably designed monument of German 
Hellenism l)y Von Hansen on the very soil of Hellas, the credit of its 
merits has to be awarded to German art. The reader will no doubt 
jKjrceive that the ])iiir of monumental columns are to carry statues. 

Ilefcn-ing to the cpiestion of the influence upon the character of 
industrial art products in general which has l)cen brought about by the 
International Exhibitions, it may perhaps be said that in Germany the 
I'esults have not been so directly a])])arent as in England. This would 
naturally Ihj so. The artistic guidance of France had always lieen much 
more at hand, and its authority more cordially appraciated. The enter¬ 
prise of England as a country of such great wealth has also lx?en greater 
in such mattera than that of the penwer Fatherland. But that German 
artizanshi]) of the higher order has had its sliaie in the Injiiefits conferred 
on the whole world by the intemnnmunion of the last forty years will 
not l»e questioned by any one. It may also be sjiid that German 
academicalism laxs not succumlHxl to the i^opular principle ; but this 
again is but a local and superficial question, and, so far as Architecture 
is a test, the advance of artistic lil)erty cannot be denied. —Ed.] 
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BOOK VI. 

XOKTH-WE8TERN E U K(>i'E. 


CHAPTER I. 

BELGIUM. 

'ruEHK is a J^roiip of small nationalities extending from the nortlierii 
boundary of France to the Aixitic Sea, along the shores of the ocean, 
which may safely be grouped together; and, as far as their Architoo 
tuml history during the Renaissance jxjriod is concerned, may be dis-' 
]K)sed of in a short chapter—not on account of any affinity of race 
or similarity of taste which exists among them, Imt simply because, 
tluring the tliree centuries to whose architedural history this volume 
is confined, they have done very little indeed in the way of artistic^ 
building, and done that little badly. 

Much could not Ini liojied for from the S(randina\'ian group, inas- 
nnurli as, during the Middle Ages, when all the world wei'o cultivating 
with success the art of Architecture, they crecUrd \erv few buildings 
that were remarkable in any res])ect, and scarcely one that was 
original. Indeed, they showed no biste for architectural disj^lay 
during that period, and it is couse<iuently hardly to be ex]s^tcted that 
they should have develo[)ed any at an age when all the morci artistic; 
nations of Euro|’.e were foivaking the wonderful styles they had for 
<;enturies been bringing to ])erfe(;tioii. Still less could it l)e su])]M)Sed 
that they should either have invented a new yn'oeess, or done anything 
worthy of notice by that mode of jirtMiceding whicdi had proved so 
fatal in every other laijd. 

The honest Dutch aie, and were, t(K> matter-of-fa(;t a jxjople ever to 
excel in any decorative art. In ]>ainting they delighted in repro¬ 
ducing nature literally but truthfully, but w'itJi the rarest jwssible 
exceptions never w’ent Ixjyond the limits of wiiat might have been 
observed ; so in Architecture, good, honest, prosaic buildings, suitable 
for the uses for which they were designed, were all they cared to erect. 
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Better things might have been expected of the Belgians. During 
the Middle Ages, architectural magnificence was in Belgium certainly 
one, if not the princijKil mode of display ; and the country is even 
now covered with the gorgeous monuments whicli resulted from this 
taste. It is true her cathedrals are neither so pure nor so artisti- 
ctally perfect as those of France or England, and that her town-halls 
are, generally at least, more remarkable for their dimensions and for 
the richness of their details than for the l)eauty of their design ; but 
still the lUilgians were a building jieople, and strove always to build 
ornamentally. It is not at fii*st sight very ap]>arent why they should 
suddenly have ceased to indulge in a pursuit they had followed with 
siudi ziial, nor why, when they did return to it, they showed less 
aptitude for it than is to l)e found in any of the neighbouring lauds. 
It may ])artly be that the Belgians are not essentially an artistic 
]ieople; but a great deal is also due to the practical loss of liberty 
which resulted from their (connection with Charles V., and from their 
falling into the power of Philij> of Sjmin, whose iron rule put a stop 
to any national disjday. The loss of their commerce, also, in con- 
se(|uen(;e of the dis(coveries of (\)lumbus and Vasco do Gama, deprived 
them of the means, even if they had had the taste, to continue the 
lavish expenditure they had hitherto indulged in on objects of archi- 
tecctural magnifi(ceu(H!. 

To this must be addicd that the Reformation, although it did not 
change the outward form of the religion of the people, still destroyed 
that unhesitating faith in an all-]X)werful and undivided Church, 
whi(!h could do all and save all, and which consecpiently led men to 
lavish their wtialth and devote their talents to jmrposes which were 
sure of some reward at least in this world, and certain, they thought, of 
undoubted recompense in the next. 

Antwerp was the only one of the Belgian cities where the water 
was deep enough opposite her (plays to used by the larger vessels 
which, in conseipience of the discoveries of the Spaniards and Portu¬ 
guese in the sixteenth century, came to be em])loyed in long sea 
voyages ; and she conse(piently retained something of her ancient 
}»rosperitY long after Ghent and Bruges had sunk into comparative 
insigniHcance; and as a natund conse-iueiice of this, Antwerp has 
more the ajjpearance of a modern town than any of her rivals except 
Brussels, and possesses some buildings in the Renaissance style which 
are worthy of attention. 

The principal of these is the Hotel de Ville, emoted, in 1581, by a 
native aivdiitect of the name of Cvirnelius de Vriendt, and a very fair 
SjKJcdmen of the style of the jHjriod. The width of the fagade is ;105 ft., 
with a height to the top of the (•ornice of 102 ft. This height is 
divided into four stoixws : fii’st, a bold, deep arcade, then two store vs of 
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windows of largo dimensions, but each of them divided into four 
compartments by large, heavy stone nmllions, which not only prevent 
tlieir appearing too large, but make them part of the whole design, 
and part of the surface of tlie wall in which they are placed. Each 
window is separated from the one next to it by pilasters ; and above 
these three storeys there is an open gallery under the roof, with square 
pillars with bracket capitals in front. The employment of this open 
loggia in this position is most successful, as it gives shadow w’ithout 
unnecessary projection, and seems to suggest the roof, while it appro- 
})riately crowns the walls. 

The building is more highly ornamented in the centre, l^eing 
adorned with double columns l)etween each window, and rising to a 
height of 1S5 ft. to the head of the figure which crowms the jKidiment, 
though this, it must be confessed, is the least successful jiart of the 
(tomposition. The obelisks on either side are not only unmeaning 
but ungraceful as used here, and the whole has a built-up appearance 
very unlike the (piasi-natural growth of a Medimval design aj)plied to 
tlie same puipose. Notwithstanding this, there are few more suc¬ 
cessful designs of its class. It is free from all the extravagances 
Avhich disfigure structures of its kind and age ; ami e(|ually free on 
the other hand from the affectation of grandeur which so often deforms 
later buildings. Each storey here is coni])lete in itself, and there is 
not a single ornamental feature applied which is either more or less tlian 
it pretends to be. 

In the ])resent state of feeling on this subje(;t it would l)e the 
height of rashness to coinpjire this town hall with its Medimval n^als. 
But, take away their towei-s, and plac;e them where they can be ecpially 
well seen, and the Antw^erp Town Hall w^ill stand the (5om])arison as well 
as any othei* building of its age or class. Except to the extent to wliic^h 
the design of any one man must Ik; inferior to that of many, and that a 
foreign style must lx; more difficult than a native one, it meets most of 
the re([uirements of good and truthful Ai’cliitecture. 

The same pmise cannot be accorded to the cliui’ches built in the 
same age. The principal one at Antw'eiq) is that dedicated to San 
(Jarlo Borromeo ; but, like all churcht^s built by tlie Jcisuits, its fa<;ade 
is overloaded with misplaced ornament. Internally, there is something 
majestic in the simple vault of the nave, resting on a double tier of 
arcades, reproducing much of the old Basili(;an eff(‘(tt,; but this is again 
spoiled by the tasteless extravagance of the details everywhere, by 
wbitew'ash where colour was wanted, and by gaudy colours where 
sinq)licity and repose w’ould lx; far more effective. 

Although the Belgians, from the circumstances above enumerated, 
havx* no buildings erected during the Renaissance |»eriod which cau 
rank with those of mon; artistic countries, still it is imjxissible to 
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wander through the land without appreciating the strong feeling for 
the beauties of Art on the part of the people, who, under more favourable 
circumstances, might and would have done things of which they might 
justly have been proud. 

In their churches the marble altarpieces are structures often as 
large as Roman triumphal arches, and frequently in very much better 
taste: and the rood-screens and pulpits are frequently equal, if not 
superior, to similar examy^les found elsewhere. In the construction of 
these edifices, too, tliey seldom fall into the absurdities too frequently 
met witli in other countries. When, for instance, the nave of a church 
is sepanited from its side aisles by pillars supporting arches, it is the 
rarest possible thing to find a fragment of an entablature on the top 
of its pillars. The aichivolt rises boldly from the capital, and with a 
vigour that shows that the pillar is not a sham, but really an essential 
and useful part of the crnisbrnction of the edifice. 



249. Front Elevation of Town Hall, Antwerp. 


In the church of St. Anne at Bruges the entablature over the pier 
aixjhes is heavy lieyond all pax^edent, inasmuch as it belongs to a tall 
Corinthian order, wliich is attatihed to the main piera of the inter¬ 
section, and the capitals of which ai*e icpresented by the brackets 
K'tween the an;hes. This is not quite successfully managed, but 
though the Doric Oi*der has to supyiort this licavy entablature, and a 
clerestory and vault above, the effec.t of the whole is most satisfactory. 
The spectator feels not only that the supyKU't is sufficient, but that the 
architect knew it would he so, and seemred the safety of his super¬ 
structure by the immense solidity of the jiarts he employed. 

Though in a less degree, the same remark applies to the nave of 
the church of the Carmelites at Ghent, and to most of the churches 
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of the Renaissance age in Belgium. They may not be models of taste, 
hut they are not the tame apings of classicality which are so offensive 
in other countries. It was hardly, however, to be expected that at an 
epoch when neither Italy nor France could produce an ecclesitistical 
edifice which commands unqualified admiration, a small country situated 
as Belgium then was could do much. All that can be said is, that in so 
far as church-building was concerned, she ])rol)ably occupied the same 
relative position during the Renaissance priod that she had attained to 
during the existence of the true styles. 



250. View of St. Anne, Brugea, From W*lld’s ‘ Anrhitectural (Jranileiir.' 


Though Brussels has been so long a cHpital, it possesses no build¬ 
ings of any architectimil importance whicli lia\e b(.‘en elected since 
the Reformation, nor a single modern church which a tra\eller w{«ild 
step out of the street to visit in any sixrond-rate capital of Italy. I^he 
Royal Palace is of very ordinary ari?hitc(;tnre both externally and 
internally; and that Avhich a “patria gi’ata” erected for Prince 
William of Orange is as commonplace a dwelling as am well be con¬ 
ceived ; although there are some handsome apartments inside, their 
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beauty depends fcr more on elaboration and richness than on any of the 
higher characteristics of Art. 

The buildings in which the“Chambci’8” meet were erected under 
the Austrian rule, and are not unpleasiiig specimens of the usual 
jwrtico style, which became stei’eotyped throughout Euroiie at that 
])eri(Ml. In the new (|narter of the town are some fair imitations on a 
smill scale of the style of Domestic Architecture prevalent at Paris, 
Imt nothing either original or very well worthy of admiration; and of 
(iourse there are some churches in the “style (lothi(jue” which would 
make an English arclncologist shudder if he came within a mile of 
them. 

The new buildings eiwted for the Uni\ ersitics of Liege and Ghent 

afforded an excellent op)x)rtimity for architectural display, had there 

lieen aiiv one with talent sufficient to avail himself of it. These striic* 
• % 

tnres are S|KW!ioiis, surrounded by large (t|)en sjRwes, and are at least 
intended to be of a monumeiihd character. All, however, that has 
Ixjeii jiroduced in the way of architecture, externally, is a large portico 
with a (Tiishing jiedimeiit in the one instance, and an etjually large 
)iortiwt without any |iediment in the other; and, internally, some halls 
and Iwitnre theatres of very ([uestionable tiiste. 

To this very meagre list might 1 k! added the names of some 
chmvlies,-sn|»|X)sed to Ik; Gothic,- recently built, or now in course 
of erection; but they are such, that it will Ix) better taste to pass 
them over in silem^e. It is too evident that Architecture does not at 
pii'seiit flourish in this industrious little corner of the earth. Still, the 
knowledge of what they have done in this art during the Middle Ages, 
and of what they arc now doing in Painting, affonls cveiy encourage¬ 
ment to ho|)e that the llclgians may again resume the rank they aie 
entitled to among the ornamentiilly building nations of Europe. 
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CITAPTEK IT. 

TTOLLANl). 

Therk is only one edifice erected in Holliind durinj^ the Renais¬ 
sance period to wliich the l>iit(;li can point with much pride as 
exemplifyinij: their taste for architectural majj^nificence ; and, if bigness 
is merit, the Stadtliaus at Amsterdam is entitled to the position it 
claims in all Imoks on AixOiitecture. It has also the virtue of beinj^ a 
stone buildine: in a city of bri(;k, and in a country where every stone 
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employed has to be im|)oi’ted by sea ; Imt, as an architectural desijjn, 
it can only rank with the Oaserta or the Esc.urial, and other biiildinp^s 
remarkalde for their dimensions, but also for their want of Art. 

Its dimensions in plan are ;dl(> ft. by 21)0 ; and in height tliere is 
a basement storey of 10 ft., rais<*d on a stylobate or 8te|is 4 ft. hip:h ; 
and, above this, two ranjxes of ]iilasters, whi(4i are spread all over the 
Vaiildinij: -tlu'se occufw each to ft. in hei.irht, and to;retber cover tour 
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storeys of windows. As if to make the disproportion between a l)asc* 
ment of 16 ft. to a building 100 ft. in height even more apparent, 
there are seven small entrances, symbolic of the seven provinces, in 
the principal fa^e; and as these are little more tlian 10 ft. in height 
to the top of the arch, it seems a pnzzlc to know how the inhabitants, 
or irailic suitable to so large a building, could Ite got in by such small 
openings. 

Internally, the amingements are tetter than the exterior would 
lead ns to expect. The four staircases at each end of the corridor are 
singularly convenient, even if not so artistic as one great sbirciisc 
would te; and the position of the great liall in the centre is well chosen 
both for convenience and effect. The hall itself, which is 62 ft. wide 
by 125 ft. in length, is really a beautiful apartment, and by far the 
iMJst feature in the building; though sonic of the minor apartments aro 
also good ill proportion, and elegant in their details. 

As Amstcidam is a nioro modern city than Delft, Leyden, or 
Haarlem, and iiidad the youngest of Dutch cities, inheriting only one 
im|iortant church from the Middle Ages, it has liad to build those 
it reiiiiirod since the Reformation. There aro the “Oude” and 
“Nieuwe Keroken,” large and pretentious edifices, but jiossessing no 
merit cither in ari’iiiigement or in architectural design: and the other 
churohes of the town—as indeed all the Reformed churches of Holland 
—arc plain utilitarhui buildings, designed more to contain the greatest 
number of worohiiipers at the least pissible cost, than to dis])lay 
arohiteetui'al taste, or to ornament the situations in which they aro 
placed. 
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CHAPTER III. 

DENMARK. 

The Danes—or some one for them—built one or two respectable 
and interesting ecclesiastical ediftcos in the round-arched Gothic style, 
during the early ages of the introduction of Christianity a,mong them, 
but nothing in the Pointed styles; and, since that period, it need 
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hardly be said that Architecture, as a fine art, lu»s not cxistcfl among 
them. The palaces at Copenliagcn arc large, and, it may lie, con¬ 
venient buildings; the churches are sufficient for their congregations, 
but pretend to nothing more ; and the country-lumses of the gen rj 
for the Danes do reside on their properties—are neat and cheerful 
residences, but without—in any published instance—pretending to 
arohiteetnral display. 

The one building of which the inhabitants of Copenhagen pretend 
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to Ik! proud is their Exchange, erected hy Christian IV. about the 
year 1,(>24:. So much indeed do tliey cherish it, that when, in the 
rear 1H5K, it was tiunsferred to tlie inercaiitile cominniiity by 
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the governnient, it was expressly stipulated that no change should 
ever be made in it which could detract from the character of the 
edifice. Even with this challenge, it is difficult to discover wherein 
the iHjauty of the building consists. The principal fagade is a 


Castle of Freilericksborg. From Marryat’s ‘ Jutlaud.’ 
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characteristic siiecimen of tlie style, and free from affeetation, bnt 
not beautiful in itself; and the seven great dormer windows which 
ornament its flanks are certainly too lai^e for their position; and 
the wall between them not being broken np so as to cany their 
lines down to the ground, they look as if merely stuck on, without 
any apjjaient connection with the building. The spire of twisted 
dragons’ tails is a capriccio pleasing enough in its way, bnt hardly 
good Architecture. 

To us the Castle of Elsinore is interesting frcni the associations 
connected with its name, and also from its architei;ture king the 
exact counterpart of that found in Scotland at the same jieriod. "We 
could almost believe that some parts of the Castles of Edinburgh or 
Stirling were built by the same architects; and llcriot’s Hospital 
and other buildings might k quoted as ])roving an almost exact 
similarity of style ktween Denmark and Scotland during the Jacobean 
^Kiriod of Art. In itself, too, tlie Castle of Elsinore is a picturesque 
pile as seen from the sea, and has a certain air of grendeur 
about it which pleases, though its details will not bear too close 
ins})cctiun. 

The Castle of Fiederickskig (Woodcut No. L'o.'i) was erected by 
the same Christian lY. who built the Exchange and the Castle of 
ItoBCUborg at Coiienhagen; and though in the same (|uaint style, 
and with the same detestable details, is, like its fellow ]ialace in 
the capitiil, a jttlatial and pi(!tnrc8(]nc editice. When sticn at a little 
distance, its numerous spires grou]) gim-cfnlly together, and accord 
well with the viiiied plan and outline of the building. It has now 
also a certiiin air of anti(iuity and a weather stiiin about it winch 
co\er a multitude of defects; bnt its details are far from la‘ing 
jileasing, aud all that can be said in its favour is, that it is a most 
chai'actcristic sjHxn’men of the ait—or the want of art—of the country 
in which it is found, and is another warning not to look for true 
Art among people of such purely Teutonic blood as our cousins the 
Danes. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HAMBURGH. 

The great fire at Hamburgh, in tlie year 1842, afforded its 
wealthy citizens an op]K)ituiiity of improving tlie appearance of their 
town, of which tliey have availed themselves to a very creditable 
extent. As this has been done chiefly under the influence of the 
exain[)lc set tliem at Berlin, and under the guidance of the same 
architects, the new sti*eets show the saiiKi appreciation of tlie require¬ 
ments of Domestic Arehitectiire which characterises the new quarters 
of tliat city. 

In the new streets, (jvery house, whether great or small, is a 
separate and distinct design, and, with scarcely a single exception, it 
is design wliich exactly reprcKluces externally the internal arrangements 
of the building. There is no instance of great pillared porticoes 
darkening the light, or concealing shop-fronts ; no instance of tall 
unmeaning ])ilastei’s running through two or three storeys, vainly 
attempting to make small things look large. 'When cornices are used 
they are always at the top of the house, and represent the eaves of 
the roof; and the architectural features are wholly confined to the 
doors, windows, and stringcourees, and other essential parts of the 
construction. It is true that the ornaments are not always in the 
very Inst taste, nor so elegant or so well applied as those found 
at Berlin ; but the general result is most stitisfactory. The streets 
have all that-variety and individuality which we admire so much 
in older towns, combined with the elegance and largeness which 
belong to their age ; and they as fully and as clearly express the 
wants and asi)irations of the nineteenth century as any of the 
buildings of the Middle Ages do those of the i>eriod in which they 
were erected. 

On the other hand, it may Ikj confessed that in the Post Office, 
the National Society’s buildings, and one or two private edifices, the 
German architetJts have attempted what they call Gothic, and have 
failed as utterly as they generally do when they dabble in this style. 
Not only are their details l)ad, but the outline of the buildings is 
always so aw-kward and unmeaning as to obtrude most unpleasingly 
on the otherwise harmonious result of the rebuilding of the city. 
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So complete is their ignorance of the principles of Gothic Art, that 
it is no matter of surprise that an English architect bore off both 
prizes in the competition for the rebuilding of St. Nicholas’s Church 
and for the new Town-hall. The first of these is now complete, 
except the upper portion of the spire, and when completed, promises, 
as far as such a building can do, to make the good Hamburghers 
believe that the nineteenth century is a myth, and that the clock of 
time has stood still for the last five centuries—if not in cotton- 
spinning and engine-making, at least in all that concerns Architecture, 
or its sister Arts. 


yoh. u. 


R 
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CHAPTER V. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

Ik fitly buildof the ReiKiissancc period exist in Sweden or 
Noi’wiiy wliieli jire wortliy of admimtion, all that can be Siiid is, that 
travtillers ba\ e omitted to des(;ril)e, or artists to draw them, and that 
tliey liave be(Mi cfjually ijrnored by the writers of fi^uide-lwoks. 

Tlie trutli, however, most prol>ably is, tluit, like their kindred 
the Danes, they are not an artistic,—certainly not an architectural 
people. 

The one Imildin^ of theirs known as worthy of admiration is the 
Palace at Stockholm, (iommenced by the celebrated Charles XII., in 
the year lOttS, from the desij^ns of a French architect, Nicodemus 
de Tessin. (Considerable progress was made in the works dnrinp: the 
next seven or eij^ht yearn ; but the expenses in which his wars involved 
the Kini^, and, finally, his defeat at Pultowa, arrested their proj^ress, 
so that they were not so far com])leted as to render the palace habitable 
before 175:1 ; but no dejKirture seems to have been made from the 
original di'sijjfii then or at any sul)sequent jHiriod. 

The main body of the bnildinj^ is a nearly square block, 378 ft. by 
enclosin}!: a courtyard 247 ft. by 270. The principil fayade is 
extended by wiiiirs to a len»j;th of nearly 700 ft.; and the gencnil 
hiMj^dit of the ‘Treat centnil blcnk is 05 ft. to the top of the balustrade, 
from the granite basement on which it stands. In addition to these 
noble dimensions, the situation is almost unrivalled ; one of its faces 
beinjT opii to the inlets of the sea which divide the city so picturesquely 
into islands,—the other two, towards the town and the cathedral, are 
sutticiently ojkmi for aTXjhitectural effect. 

Us jrreat merit, however, is the simplicity and frrandeur of the 
whole desijrn ; in which it stands unrivalled amoii" the palaces of 
Enro|x\ with the single exception of the Farnese at Rome ; and in some 
res]K 5 cts its ])i’o|K)rtions arc even l)etter than those of that far-famed 
pahice. It is true the material here is only brick and plaster ; but tbe 
parts are so larj^o and so w’ell kilauced that we forget this defect; and 
it is (U'owned by a cornicionc so well proportioned to the mass below, 
that the eye is charmed and the fcelinirs satisfied from whatever point 
of view the pilace is regarded. 
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There are no two buildings in the world that stand in such 
distinct contrast to one another, in this respect, as this Palace at 
StcM'kholm and the Winter Palace at St. Petereburgh. Though 
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nearly of the same a^e, not differing much in size, and like one 
another in situation, the superior dimensions of the main block of 
the St. Petersburgh example is entirely thrown away by the little¬ 
ness of its details, and it offends every one by the tawdriness of its 
bizarre decorations; while the other gains not only size, but dignity, 
from its noble simplicity, and pleases universally from its expressing 
so clearly what it is, without affectation or attempt at concealment. 

It is to be regretted that, even here, the garden front is adorned 
with some three-quarter cjolumns, which would be much better away ; 
and there arc some details in various parts which might be improved. 



Viow of the I'alacft at Stockbulm. 


Rut these are trifles compared with the general merit of the design; 
and, considering tlie age in which it was erected, the Palace at Stock¬ 
holm must be regardtid as a marvellous instance of architectural purity 
and good taste. 

The same Tessin erected several churches and country-houses, 
cither in, or in tlie neighb(»nrhood of Stwkholm ; but in these he was 
not so successful as in the Paliu^e ; and none of tlicm ai*c such as to 
command the admiration which that great work exUats from all who 
iKjhold it. 
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CHAPTEll VI. 

Rp]CENT ARCHITECTURE IN NORTH-WESTERN EUROPE, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS. 

[Similar progress to that which has been described for (jcrnmn 
architecture has taken place of late years in the nortli-western countries 
of Europe, although with far inferior opixjrtiiuities of display. In 
Belgium it is French taste that is conspicuous ; but the most notable 
specimen of the building art which has been produced, the truly magni¬ 
ficent Palais de Justice at Brussels (No. 2l')ba), if it were the design of 
a Frenchman, would certainly entitle him to be called the representative 
of a very advanced and original school. The supreme majesty of the 
edifice—aided immensely by the majesty of the situation—strikes the 
beholder with the greatest force, and the lx>ldness of the grouping 
and the play of masses appear to carry his mind (piite Iniyond the 
considerations of criticism ; but, nevertheless, when the design comes to 
be architecturally examined, there is no doubt that, if it still jfieases 
the eye, it fails in certain points to satisfy the intellect. The impressi\ e- 
ness of the composition depends largely upon the introduction of certain 
inordinately massive features, easily recognisable, whose omission, or 
reduction to the prevailing scale of the design, would la'obably diminish 
the grandiose effect considerably. In fact, there are several scahis in 
the composition, which it is more than difficult to attem]>t to reconcile ; 
and there are few better exercises to be found for the student than that 
which would be furnished by the problem how to bring all the features 
of this remarkable design into harmony of scale without detracting too 
much from its peculiar effect of pictures(j[ue and piquant, and almost 
aggressive, grandeur. Of course it would l)e easy enough to reduce the 
whole composition to one or another form of Classic simplicity, but 
there is something here ({uite adverse to all simplicity which constitutes 
the leading motive of the artist. On the whole this edifice may perhaps 
be described as the dream of a scene-painter unexjjectedly realised, in 
which magnificence must be accepted in lieu of taste, and the vague 
admiration of the multitude for the analysis of the criti(?. 

In Holland the local development of the Italian style has not 
differed materially from what has taken place elsewhere ; but there has 
been some very good Gothic work done, chiefly by Cuypei*s, and Plate 2556 
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may be taken as perhaps the best axample that can be cited. It 
is not easy to see why a revival of the Mediasval mode should lie more 
snceessful in that eouutry than in Germany; hut the reader will 


The Palais de Justice, Brussels. 
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^)erceive in the illustration all the evidences of a high appreciation of 
the idiosyncrasy of the ancient style, although it will not be supposed 
that its rehabilitation for modern use has any such hold u^wn the 
popular mind as it has in England. 

Plate 255c shows the principal fa 9 ade of a very meritorious building 
at Lund, in Sweden. Leaving the reader to decide for himself liow far 



255h. Church at EiriUhoveii. 


he can approve the acceptance of two scales invoh ed in tlie use of a 
single-storey Order in such direct contrast with the double-storey Order 
which gives the motive to the composition, he w'ill cordially acknow - 
ledge the neatness with which the one is worked into the other, not to 
mention other merits which will Ikj retwlily discerned. Li).] 
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255 c. Universrtj at Lund. 
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BOOK VII. 

RUSSIA. 


IVtcr tlic. iJreal..1689 j 

Catherine 1. 1725 j 

iVtcr 11. 1727 i 

Anne. 1730 i 

KlizalNsih.iHl I 


CatlicriiiC iJ.IT(I2 

Pauli. 17'.Mi 

Alcxaiuler.isiii 

Nicholas .1.S25 


INTRODUCTION. 

Any one who is aware liow correctly and liow infallibly Architectnre 
innst express the feelings and aspirations of a people, howeser tiny 
may attempt to disguise them, will of course he prejiared to exjicet, in 
Russia, a liistory of the Art diflering in many essential particulars 
from that of any of the other countries in Europe. 

Down to tlic time of Peter the Great the civilisation of Russia was 
more essentially Asiatic than Eiirojiean; and her Architecture was 
that peculiar form of the Mongolic type which has heen ilescrihed in 
the ‘ History of Architecture.’ Occasionally, it is true, in later times, 
pilasters and other (piasi-Classical forms were sometimes adopted from 
the styles of the Western world ; but they were used without the least 
reference to their meaning, or to their appropriateness to the situation 
in wliicli they w’ere placed. 

With the foundation of St. Petersburgh, in 170B, a new era com¬ 
menced. Her rulers then determined that Russia sliould take her 
phice among the nations of Euro^xj, and have worked steadily and 
IKiwerfuUy towards the attainment of this object during a century and 
a half. Success has attended their efforts to at least this extent, that 
in St. Petersburg!! everything bears outwardly the as^KJct of Wijstern 
Europe; and he must have a keen eye who can detect anything in her 
Architecture that would lead him to believe he was so far north as 
the banks of the Neva, and nearly thiity degrees eastward of Paris. 
Whether this exotic civilisation extends far beneath the surface or 
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not romiiins to be seen ; and it may well l)C questioned whether it has 
spread widely over the empire, or is only confined within the walls of 
tlie modern capital. 

So far as can be gathered from such data as are available, Moscow 
still clings to her Tartar feelings, and Kieff remains lethargic, with 
more of the East than the West in her modes of thought. But, though 
tlie effect may not yet be apparent, there is a leaven s})rcad over the 
old Tartar crust, which may jKjnetrate deeper, and may eventually 
work a change ; but, till it does so, the history of the European form 
of Russian civilisation, and of her modern Art, must be chiefly confined* 
to the ca]>ital. 

In so thoroughly centralised a monarchy, the history of the capital 
is generally that of the empire ; and, in this respect, St. Petersburgh 
may lie said to be even more essentially the representative of modern 
Russia than Paris is of Prance. What was done in the j)rovinces had 
first Ixien done in St. Petersburgh, and was copied with more or less 
exactness as the place was more or less remote ; but it is only in the 
(;apital that the series is complete, and the history of Art there 
is the history of Art throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 

Unfortunately, the Art we find at 8t. Petersburgh is, like her 
civilisation, essentially exotic. The architects who erected the 
greatest number of buildings were Tressini, Pastorelli, Rossi, Gua- 
renghi, and other Italians, 'J'hoinond and Montfernind were FreiuAi- 
inen ; and 8j)e(*kler and Klenze are (Germans ; and though the names 

one or two Russians do occasionally aj)pear on the list, it is a 
fact that nine-tenths of the buildings of the capital were designed 
and caiTied out by foreigners, and the Russians who designed the 
remaining tenth—if it amounts to so much—were only tolerated 
because they adopted the principles and copied the details of their 
foreign instructoi*s. 

It is also a misfortune for Russia that she Ixigan to build in the 
Italian style just when the art in EuroiKJ, and especially in Italy, was 
at the lowest ebb of degradation—when Borromini and (hiarini had 
contorted everything to madness, and men neither could copy what 
was lieautiful nor invent anything that was reasonable. Euroixj has 
since attained proficiency in the copying braiKjh, and Russia lias 
followed slowly in her wake. Hail it l»eeu possible for her to have 
worked out her own civilisation, she might jHirhaps liave excelled in 
invention, and thus 8uri>assed the other European nations in the exer- 
I'ise of true Art. But tliat was not the path she chose, either because 
the Russians are not an architectural race, or because the form of her 
government was such as to repress the develo])ment of artistic excel¬ 
lence on the part of its subjects. Judging from the ex^xirience of 
what they did from the time of the foundation of Kieff till the accession 
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of Peter the Great, it would appear that the firet suggestion affoids 
the true solution of the difficulty.^ During the whole of that long 
period they did not erect a single building remarkable for collStructi^•e 
excellence—^though they had always the dome of St. Sophia l)efoi’e 
their eyes—^nor one showing any true appreciation of the principles of 
architectural design. 

It is true there is always an amount of local character and fitness 
alK)ut their buildings which pleases, and the decoration is purjwse- 
like, even when not beautiful. But in the whole Russian Empire 
there is not an edifice which will stand a moment’s comparison with 
tlie contemporary buildings of Western Europe eracted during the 
Middle Age period. 

Iti other respects St. Petersburgh is mucli more fortunately 
circumstanced for architectural display than finy of the older cities of 
KurojK). When Peter the Great determined to found the capital 
of his vast emjnrc on the banks of tlic Neva, there was hardly a 
fisherman’s hut to 1x3 seen on the s[)ot. It was a desolate, un¬ 
cultivated plain on the banks of a noble river; but with nothing 
whatever to impede the alignment of his streets, or to prevent his 
])lanning the new town so as to suit any visions he might have of its 
future greatness. 

The intention of the founder evidently was that the city should 
occupy the islands between the Neva and the Nefka, where tla* 
fortress stands and his own })alace stood. The south side of the ri\'i‘r 
was to be occupied by the dcx^kyard, and the establishments belmiging 
to it, these being, in tlie estimation of Peter the Great, the most 
important buildings in the emi>ire. In fact, the object of fixing the 
ca])ital on this spot, WJis to obtain access to the sea, and to provide 
suitable ticcommodatiou for the development of the future marine of 
the nation. 

The superior spaciousness of the site on the scaith side, coupled 
with the difficulty of communicating with the rest of the em])ire across 
the river at certain seasons of the year, led to a gradual abandonment 
of this plan. This change further led to the curious anomaly that the 
three great streets dividing the town into four (juaiters do Jiot radiate 
from the palace but from the dockyard, which still remains the 
principal object on this side of the river, occupying the bc‘st and most 
prominent position. 

Barring this defect, the whole plan of the city is judicious ami 
noble. The great river that swee})s through it, varied with its 
islands, and the canals that intersect it in various directions, ]>revent 
anything like monotony arising from its regularity ; and the noble 
(plays that line the river side, and the splendid edifices rising 

’ See ‘ Ui 8 tor 3 ’ of Aieliitccturo,’ \ol. ii. rp. i>00 o(j3. 
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everywhere behind them, give to the whole an air of grandeur 
and dignity which—at first sight at least—is unsurpassed by any 
city of Europe. 

It is only when we come to examine a little more closely these 
nobly planned edifices that we feel the want of Art shown in their 
execution, and ^vc are soon siitiatcd in consequence of the endless 
repetition of the useless and generally inappropriate features which 
form the staple of their design. 
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CHAPTEB I. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

It is said there are a thousand or fifteen hundred churches in 
Moscow, while there are hardly one-tenth of that number in tlie new*’ 
capital—a discrepancy arising, not from any difference in the intensity 
of religious feeling, but from the circumstance that in Moscow the 
churches arc mere oratories, as they arc in all tnily Greek commu¬ 
nities. A cell a few feet square, with a picture of the Virgin, is a 
(church at Moscow ; and that city possesses at least four cathednils, 
the largest of which would not suffice for the church of a small parish 
ill any other pirt of Europe. 

At St. Petersburgh, on the other hand, the churches arc on tlio 
European scale, and many of them vie in dimensions with the proudest 
monuments of modern times. 

The oldest church in St. Petersburgh is that erected or begun l)y 
Peter the Great at the Citadel. Its plan is that of a Latin Biisilica, 
about 200 ft. long by 100 ft. in width, divided internally into three 
aisles, and presenting no remarkable jicculiarity inside. Externally, 
tlicre is one dome on the roof which suggests its connection with the 
Eastern Church, and at the west end a tall slender spire, reaching a 
height of 304 ft., a feature borrowed from the West; but in Russia, 
and in this form, especially suggestive of the Neva, for it is not to be 
found anywhere far from its banks. The details of the church are 
generally coarse, and more badly designed than might lie exiiccted 
from its architect, Tressini, who, as an Italian, even in that day, 
ought to have known how to draw a Doric Order. 

Had Peter the Great had his own way, every sulisequent church in 
his empire would have been a Latin Basilica like this ; and there are 
several of this age in various parts of the empire, which are copies 
more or less exact of this typical edifice. But the old Tartar feeling 
was not so easily extinguished ; and when Rastrelli, in 1734, was called 
upon to design the Smolnoy Monastery, near St. Petersburgh (Woodcut 
No. 257), he reverted to the old Muscovite type, but clothed it in the 
tawdriest finery of the then fashionable Frencli school. The church, 
wdiich stands in the centre of a magnificent square formed by the 
monastic buildings, is 245 ft. in length from east to west by 198 ft. 
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256. Church in tlip Cifcuifl, St. r«*tcr»burgh. Fn>m 1)iiraii<i, • \'oyago en Fui^ie.’ 


across the tr.uisepts, and the central dome reaches a height of 315 ft. 
—or nearly that of our own St. Pmirs. It has not, however, one 
individual feature worthy of admiration ; and tlie only thing that can 
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Ikj said for it is, that its five domes are Russian in idea ; but if their 
ornamentation is characteristic of Russian civilisation in that day, 
“ tant 2 ns 2 wur elk ! ” It would be difficult to find in Europe anything 
so really bad as tliis. 

Notwithstanding these defects, it cannot be denied that this 
design has some architectural merit. The church stands >vell in the 
eentre of a great court, surrounded by buildings which are evidently 
and honestly the residences of the cadesiastics attached to its service. 
Tlic general outline of its five domes is pleasing, and they group 
]»icturesquely w’ith each other, and with the buildings surrounding 
them ; above all, they are Russian, aflFecting to be nothing but what 
they are, and their trutlifulness goes far to redeem most of their other 
defects. It w’ould be a great misfortune if anything similar were to 
be done again; but it W’ould l)e difficult to find a more essentially 
('llara(;teriStic representation of Russia and her Art fit the time this 
{•hurch was erected tlian this fantastic monastic establishment. 

The rival monastery of 8t. Alexander New’ski, a little further uj) 
the river, is one of the few’ buildings of the capital designed by a 
Russian. His name was 8taroff, and his design is far more sol)er and 
less objectionable than that just mentioned. The monastery w’as 
erc^cted during the reign of tlic second Catherine, and tlie chundi, 
though designed by a native, is a basilica in form, 255 ft. long by 
115 ft. across the transepts, the intei’scction being covered by a donui 
of Italian design and graceful outline, 00 ft. in diameter. At the wx'st 
end are two tow'ers of rather stunted and ungraceful forms; but both 
internally find externally there is more design and a letter fidaptjition 
of parts to the whole tlian in almost any other church in tlie (;apital. 
The ]>rin(!ip{il defecjts lie in a directly opposite direction from tliose of 
the church last mentioned. It is neither Russian nor locsil, but sinijdy 
ii moderately well designed Italian church of its age, such iis might 
lie found in any city of Italy. It looks like an Italian cliun^h, 
transported to this place without any assignable reason, and executed 
in plaster, and, in consequence, loses that amount of meaning whi<h 
goes so far to redeem its fantastic neighbour. 

The ])lan of the Church of St. Nicholas is w’orth recording, as it 
is unknow’n in any other part of Eurojic, though found in the (-aves 
at Ellora, and in many otlier buildings in the East. It is simple, but 
affording great variety of perspective ; suited to the Creek ritual, 
which is not congregational, and does not require that the worshippers 
should cither see or hear all that is going on. Had the centre been 
an octagon—as it ought to have been—it might liave lieen very 
lieautiful, and w’ould have lent itself, lietter even than it now does, 
to the five domes wdiich crowni it externally. 'I^lic little additional 
width of the centnil artrlies is hardly sufiicient to give the central 
dofiie the pnidoininaiice which in this class <>f c<im]K)sition it ought 
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to possess; and, even internally, a more important central point 
would have added dignity to the whole. With these alterations, it 
would have become practically the same design as our St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, which, for this class of plan, is perha}i8 the happiest 
arrangement that has yet been carried into effetJt.^ 

The dimensions of this 
church arc 182 ft. each way, 
which, though not large, are 
sufficient for architectural 
effect when properly used, 
and are very considerable for 
a Russian place of Avorship, 
if measured by the standard 
of the Middle Ages. 

Till the completion of the 
great church of St. Isaac’s, 
a few years ago, that of Our 
Lady of Kasaii was the x>riii- 
cipal—in fact, the cathedral 
—church of St. Petersburgh. ass. IMattoftUcClmrchofSt. Nicholas, St. I’ctcrsburgh. 
It was erected, or rather 

completed, in gratitude for the Russian victories from 1812 to 1814^ 
and by a native arcliitect, Varonikin. 

The suggestion of the design is taken from St. Peter’s at Rome, 
with its circular colonnade ; but the idea is here used witli so much 
freedom, and the whole construction of the plan shows so much 
novelty, as to entitle its author to great credit for originality. 
Altogether there is perhaps no finer conception for a church—standing 
a little back, as this one dexjs, on one side of a street—than a gnind 
semicircular colonnade, stretching its arms forward as if to invite the 
votaries, and showing in its centre the Avell-proportioned dome that 
crowns its intersection ; while the nave and choir are revealed, though 
scarcely seen, betAveen the interstices of the intercolumniations. Tlie 
church, too, is sufficiently large, being 258 ft. long over all externally, 
and 248 in Avidth, the dome being 63 ft. in diameter, and 200 ft. high 
externally. 

With all these elements of l)eauty,. hoAvever, the effect is very 
considerably spoilt by the indifferent details, l)oth interrjally and 
externally. The Corinthian columns are lanky and wire-drawn, the 
entablature lean, and the ornaments badly designed and worse exe¬ 
cuted. It w^as also a solecism to make the pillars of the colonnade the 
same in design and dimensions Avith those of the iX)rticoes of the 

* Its outline, in plan, is that suggested for the original design of St. Puurs (Wood- 
cut No. 173), and in singularly happy, giving both strcngtii and variety. 
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oliuroh. Even if it was dutermiiKHl they should be of the same Order, 
whioli would have been of doubtful propriety, they ouj^ht certainly to 
have been subordinated in some way or othei*. As they now stand, 
they are a mere screen to hide, instciul of a porcli to dignify, the church 
to which they ai*c attached. Notwithstanding all these defects. Our 
Lady of Kasan is a very noble chimdi, and its semicircular portico a 
fcatuixi well worthy of imitation. 

Besides these there are several smaller chuR*hes in the city, some 
of which show considemble ingenuity in adapting the Classical style 
to the squai*e forms of the juu’e Greek Church ; for either the building 
must l)c low externally, if it is to have a pleasing proportion in the 
interior, or the requisite height for external effect must be attained 
cither by a sham dome alwve the true roof, or by making the interior 
so high as to be out of all proiKUtioii. 

One of these churches, dedicated to St. Catherine, is very similar 
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260. Half Section, half Elevation, of the Church called du Hite Grec. St. Petprsburgli. 

to Scliiiikers cliiircli at Potsdam, described in ]>airt' 202, hut the 
portico is larg'cr in yiroportion to the mass, and, consetpiently, far 
more jileasini;:, and tlie dome, alst>, is Uiter desi.sijiie(l. Internally its 
heijfht is too fijreat, heing 120 ft., the wlH>le area oi the chnreh 
externally being only 108 ft. by Ibo ; lait it is on the whole a very 
sim])le and ydeasing design. 

The Church Zamicnic is a square of 120 ft. each way, with a 
recessed portico of two yallai's in antis on three of its faces, and tlu; 
whole is simjily and elegantly designed ; wliile, its height externally 
Ixjiiig only 112 ft., its interior is not stMirificed to external effect. 

There is a third and more elegant church, known as that of the 
“ Greeks,” or of the Rite Grec (AVoodcut Xo. 200), which is more 
elaboixite than either of these, and, if its hise had been a little more 
spread, would have formed a pleasing model for a larger church, 
though here again the internal height is too great for its other 
dimensions. 

Still, the mode in which the four angle towei’s are worked into the 
(jomposition by the upper colonnades, and the bold manner in which 
light is introduced by four great semicircular windows immediately 
under the dome, are all features which might be employed in such 

s 2 
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compositions with success, and show how easily the Russians might 
obtain beautiful ohurches in this style by only settling on some 
well-understood type, and being content to elalx)rate it, instead of 
rushing about looking for fresh models for every new building they 
propose to erect. 

It is certainly to be regretted that some such system has not been 
ado[)ted in reference to tlie designs for the great Church of St. Isaac ; 
for, although it is one of the largest and most expensive churches in 
modern Europe—although the materials employed in its construction 
are unsurpassed for beauty and richness, and its situation is unrivalled, 
yet it must Ikj confessed that the result is most unsatisfactory, and 
that lialf its advantages have been thrown away from the want of 
suflicient skill on the part of the architect to enable him to avail 
liimself of tliem. 

Tlie site on which the Cathedral of St. Isaac stands seems from 
tlie first to have been destined to be occupied by the principal arclii- 
tectiiral monument of the city. It is a magnificent place, extending 
alK)iit (iOO yards from the river’s bank, with an average width of more 
tlian 200 yards ; bounded, at tlie Quay, by the Admiralty on one hand 
and the Senate House on the other; wdiile, at the spot where the 
cluircli stands, the Riding School, with its beautiful portico, and on 
the other side the War Office, support it, without interfering with its 
arcliitectural effect. 

I’hree cliurehes have ah-eady stood on this spot;—first, a wooden 
one, nearly coeval with the city. This was replaced by one designed 
by Renaldi, of great pretensions, commenced during the reign of the 
second Catherine; but, being left unfinished, was remodelled on a 
smaller and less expensive scale by the Emperor Paul, who completed 
and dedicated it to Divine woi-ship. 

The church thus erected was far from being commensurate with 
the dignity of the site, or of sufficient importance to be the cathedral 
of such a city as St. Petersburgh had become. 

Ill coiLseipieuce of this the Emperor Alexander determined on 
replacing it by a building which should not only be worthy of the 
situation, but should rival the finest churches of modern Em*ope in 
extent, and surpass them in richness of decoration. 

After various attempts to procure satisfactory designs in other 
quarters, he at last, in the year 1818, confided its execution to a French 
architect, the Chevalier de Montferrand. He superintended its con¬ 
struction during the next forty years, lived to see it completed, and 
to assist in its dedication in 1858, though he died very shortly 
afterwards. 

The church itself is a rectangle, measuring 305 ft. east and west, 
by ICO north and south ; and, including the four great porticoes, covers 
an area, according to the architect’s calculation, of 68,845 ft. It is 
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261. Pluik of St. Isaac’s Cburcb, St. Pctersburgh. Scale luo feet to i inch. 


therefore larger than the Pantheon at Paris (which contains 00,287 ft.), 
though considerably smaller than St. PauTs, which covei’s 84,025 ft. 
superficially. 

Of its area 18,801 ft., or considerably more than one-fourth, is occu¬ 
pied by the points of support ; so that, looked at from a oonstmetive 
point of view, St. Isaac’s stands lower than any other church in 
Europe, as will be seen by the following table, showing the number of 
feet in each 1000 of their area occupied in the churches specjificd 
by the points of support, this table being compiled by the architect 
himself ;— 


St. Isaac’s . 266 a in 1000 

St. Peter’s, Romo .. .. 261 „ „ 

Pantheon, Rome .. .. 232 „ „ 

St. Sophia, Constantinople 217 „ „ 

St. Maria, Florence .. 201 „ „ 


St Paul’s,London.. .. 170 ft. in 1000 

Milan Cathedral .. .. 161 „ „ 

St. Genevieve, Paris .. 154 „ „ 

St Sulpicc, Paris .. ., 151 „ „ 

Notre Dame, Paris .. 140 „ „ 


And, as shown before,' many of the Gothic buildings come off as low 
as 100 ft. in 1000, or in other words only one-tenth of their area is 
occupied by the points of support. Thus a Gothic architect, with so 
large a portion of his building appropriated to open porticoes, would 
certainly not have consumed more than one-third of the materials used 


’ ‘ History of Ai'chitecturo,’ Inti-oduction. 
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lici’c; imd even in the Italian style the experience of the best archi¬ 
tects shows that one-half of the quantity onj^ht to have sufficed, 
liookiii" at the iinstahle nature of his foundations, and the enormous 
exiHjnse incurred in securing them, economy of material, irrespective 
of expense, ought to have been especially studied in this instance. 
This want of constructive skill is, however, detrimental, not only in 
this respect, hut, in consequence of it, the area internally is so 
crowded as to lose half its effect, while externally the building is 
heavy beyond all precedent. 

The nature of the situation requires that the principal entrance 
should be lateral, as orientation, east and west, is more strongly in¬ 
sisted upon in the Greek Church than even in that of Northern Europe ; 
and, Ixisides this, Alexander in confiding the design to the architect 
particularly insisted that the three chapels of Catherine’s church, 
wdiich had been consecrated, should be preseiwed. Nothing therefore 
could be better than the conception of placing here a noble Corinthian 
portico, copied almost literally, but with somewhat increased dimen¬ 
sions, from that of the Pantheon at Roine. Having done this, however, 
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it was absurd to place an equally grand portico of sixteen columns on 
the opposite face, which, from its situation, must always be the back 
of the church. At all events, if this was done, it was indispensable 
that the western front, which is, and always must be, the principal 
entrance, should at least have one equally magnificent; instead of 
this, we find only a shallow porch of eight pillars. But the worst 
feature of the design is that a similar portico is placed at the east end, 
where there could not possibly be an entrance.. This was the more 
gratuitous, as in order to do it the architect wtis obliged to remove the 
a])se of the central chapel of the old church, and supply its place by a 
flat wall with a single window in it; thus not only destroying the 
effect internally, but at the same time taking away all the meaning of 
the design, as seen externally. Had he left the apse, and omitted his 
eastern portico altogether, the design would have l)een infinitely 
better; but the riglit thing to have done would have been to bend his 
colonnade round the apse, and thus give it a dignity commensurate 
with the lateral porticoes. 

Forgetting for the moment the misapplication of these porticoes, 
they are by far the finest that have been ere(;tcd since the time of the 
Romans. Each of the forty-eight columns wliich compose them is a 
single piece of the most beautiful rose-coloured granite, 5(> ft. in 
height, and (> ft. (i in. in diameter. Those of the Pantheon at Rome 
are only 47 ft. 5 in. Of this length, however, 7 ft. is covered by the 
bronze capital, and 2 ft. C in. by a base, also of that metal, which 
reduces what can be soon of the licight of the monolith to 45 ft. 0 in., 
which is still how^ever considerably in exttess of the shaft of the Roman 
example. The entablature, as indeed the whole Imilding, is faced witli 
marble ; and internally the grand porticoes aie roofed by a great arch 
ill the centre and a flat roof over tlie lateral bays. All this is very 
noble ; but the elfect of these iX)i’ticoes is painfully destroyed by an 
enormous double attic, half the height of the whole Order (71 ft.), 
placed there to hide the roof of the building, but which dwarfs the 
columnar ordinance to an extent hardly conceivable. There are many 
ways in wliich this could have been avoided. The proper one of 
course w^ould have been to show the roof honestly, and rendcT* it orna¬ 
mental, than which nothing could have been easier ; but even if the 
attic had been broken into antm, with openings between, so as to look 
like part of the roof, it would not have destroyed the effect of the 
porticoes as it now does. 

The attic has the further defect of preventing the connection 
between the dome and the substructure of the (jhurch being seen. The 
dome seems to stand on the roof, or to be thrust through it; whereas, 
had tlie roof of the four porches been carried back to its square base, 
the whole would have been at once constructively intelligible. 

The dome itself is very similar externally to that of the Pantheon 
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at Paris, except that in the peristyle considerable confusion arises from 
there being only twelve great openings behind twenty-four equidistant 
columns: and, as the windows are wider than the intercolnmniations, 
the effect is not pleasing, especially as again there are twenty-four 
windows in the attic. But both these domes want the solidity and 
shadow which are given at St. Paul’s by the introduction of the eight 
masses containing the staircases. 

The pillars of the peristyle of the 
dome of St. Isaac’s Church are mono¬ 
liths of red granite, like those of the 
porticoes, but only 42 ft. in height, 
base and capital included, and of a less 
proportionate diameter. 

The whole of the constructive parts 
of the dome, with the lantern which it 
supports, are of cast or wrought iron ; 
an expedient that seems justifiable in 
such a case, as it is one which, if 
properly used, might be made as dur¬ 
able as any ecjually lofty structure 
wholly of masonry could possibly l)e ; 
while there is great difficulty in con¬ 
structing the curved part of a dome 
externally in stone in such a manner 
that it shall be stable and at the same 
time pleasing in outline. Unfortu¬ 
nately the iron-\rork here used show’s 
as little constructive skill as the other 
parts of the building, throughout the 
w’hole of which there is a quantity 
of cast and wTOught iron tying and 
bracing employed, which not only shows 
that the masses are badly poised in the 
firet instance, but would ensure their 
destmetion if the atmospheric in¬ 
fluences should ever reach them. 

A good deal of this might have been 
excusable if the architect had been 
attempting to erect a building as pro- 
m H.ics«^nouw^^eofst.i««-B. j^rtionatcly light as those of the 

(jothic age ; but as he was using more 
materials than have ever been employed since the days of the Egyp¬ 
tians, it indicates an unpardonable degree of imskilfulncss on his part. 

Besides the great dome there are the four cupolini, or bell-towers, 
which are usually found in Russian churches. These are unobjection- 
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able in design, and are each again adorned with eight monolithic 
columns, in this case ft. in height. There is still a fourth 
Order of columns, adorning the four windows that admit light into 
the interior ; but these are only 20 ft. high, including base and 
capital. 

These windows form one of the great mistakes of the design. They 
are ordinary sash windows, such as are used in Domestic Architecture, 
and the eye inevitably guesses their width at 4 or 5 ft., their height 
at 8 or 10 ; and they form the scale according to which the whole 
church is measured. It requires an immense effort to realise the fact 
that they are really 10 ft. wide, and more than 80 ft. high, and that 
the little columns on brackets which support their entablatures are 
really grand monoliths 20 ft. high I Besides this, a building with 
only four windows,—^the three beneath the eastern portico are not 
supposed to be seen or known,—cannot appear of large dimensions; 
and the mind inevitably brings it down to the scale of those other 
structures for which a similar number of openings would suffice. 

As remarked above, the same dwarfing effect is produced in St. 
Peter’s by the enormous size of the Order employed, tlie fewness of the 
parts, and gigantic character of the sculpture ; but in that instance 
there is a multiplicity of detail and overcrowding of ornament which 
to a certain extent restores the equilibrium of dimension when tho 
eye becomes familiar with it. St. Isaac’s has notliing of the kind—it 
is only a small church magnified ; and if erected on one-third or one- 
fourth the scale it now occupies, would have Ikjcii a far more appro¬ 
priate design. In fact, from whatever point of view it is looked 
at, it must be admitted that in no building, either ancient or modern, 
has so much been done to destroy in appearance the really noble 
proportions which it possesses. 

Internally, the great nave is 43 ft. in width and 98 ft. high, being 
made up, first, of an Order 51 ft. high, crowned by an attic measuring 
21 ft., and then the vault, wijich, being a little stilted, makes up 2(» ft. 
The great dome measures only 71 ft., or in diameter internally little 
more than half that of St. Peter’s or the cathedral at Florence ; while 
St. Paul’s measures 108 ft., and the Pantheon at Paris G5. But even 
these dimensions w^ould suffice w’ere it not that the wdiole floor of the 
building is so crowded with the masses of construction that there are 
no cross perspectives of any beauty, or poetry of any sort. It is as 
rich as malachite and marble combined wfitli sculpture and painting 
can make it; no expense has been spared ; but a little, even a very 
little, taste, or even a little constructive skill, would have been of 
more value tlian the whole of this magnificence. So far, indeed, has 
it been carried, that nothing saves the church from contempt but the 
grandeur of the materials of which it is composed ; or from the charge 
of vulgarity and bad taste, except the literalness with w^hich its parts 
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arc tiorroved from Roman examples, and the small number of them 
which make up the whole design. 

It must always he a subject of infinite regret that so noble an 
enterprise as the erection of this church should liave been intrusted to 
a man so little competent to the task as the Chevalier dc Montferrand 
seems to have ken. With so la\isli an expenditure and such noble 
materials placed at his disiml, any man who bad carefully studied 
the works of previous architects ought to have benefited by their ex- 
jierience; and with a little common sense, even without genius, might 
have produced the most beautiful cathedral in Europe. As it is, a 
great opportunity has ken lost, and, in spite of its splendour, St. Isaac’s 
is at k-st a grand, Init a cold and unsatisfactory failure. Not only is 
there less poetry, but there is less constnictive skill shomi in the 
design of tliis clinrch than that of any other of the great domical 
churches of Enrojie. It is impossible to conceive a building carried 
out with less thought, or less appreciation of the beauties of the style 
in wbich the architect was called upon to design it. 

It would k a fair morning’s work for an architect of ordinary 
ability to sketch out the four facades of this great building; and thei’e 
certainly is not a week’s thought in the whole design, from the pave¬ 
ment to the cross on the top of the dome. And he must k a greater 
genius than the world has yet seen whose passing thoughts arc worth 
one thousiindth part of the money that has been spent on them here. 
At the same time there is scarcely a single constnretor of ordinary 
exixirience who would not have put together the materials placed at 
his disjKisal far more skilfully and economically than has been done 
by the Chevalier dc Montferrand; who, considering the opportunities, 
can jierhaits lay claim to the unenviable distinction of having ken 
the airthor of the greatest architectural failurc in modem times. 
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CHAPTER II. 

SECULAR. 

'riiEHK is no city in Europe which more truly deserves to lie cjilled 
ii city of X)alaces than St. Petemhiirgh—not even excepting Paris ; for 
though tliat city may be infinitely richer in arcliitectural beauties, the 
true expression of Paris is more Civic and Domestic than Palatial ; 
while St. Petersburgh not oidy contains some half-dozen of imperial 
residences, or jialaces properly so called, but many of the residences 
of lier grand-dukes and nol)]es are hiirly entitled to that appellation ; 
moi’c than this, all her institutions and public establishments, down 
even to tlie barracjks of the guards, are designed on a scale of magnifi- 
ceiKje not found else where ; and they are ornamented as only palaces 
are, in otliei* cities. It is true that many—indeed most of these—are 
only of brick, with ornaments of stucco ; and the meaimess of material 
detracts most seriously from the grandeur of effect when looked closely 
into, but the general result is imposing ; while so lai’ge a mass of im- 
]X)rtant and ornamental buildings being collected together, gives to 
the city an air of grandeur not seen elsewhere ; and, though the details 
may l)e cavilled at, the general effect is UTiquestionably grand and 
satisfactory. 

The principal palace of 8t. Petersburgh, as well as the oldest—for 
the residence of Peter the Great hardly deserves that name—is that 
known as the Winter Palace, built by the Empress Elizal)eth from the 
designs of llastrelli, and coimncnced in the year 1754. The two 
principal halls—that known as St. George’s, and- the White Hall— 
were added by Guarenglii, and the whole of the interior has been 
remodelled and refitted after the fire in 18;57 ; which seems to have 
gutted the building, but unfortunately did not damage the outer walls 
to such an extent as to require their being pulled down, and the whole 
to be rebuilt from the foundations. 

The principal facade, towards the river, measures 781 ft. in 
length ; while the depth of the palace, north and south, is 584 ft., 
and it is thus considerably larger than the Louvre. Internally, it 
encloses a rectangular court of somewhat broken outline, but gene¬ 
rally 885 ft. cast and west by 800 ft. iifxrth and south ; which is less 
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than that of the Louvre, in consequence of the buildings covering 
a much greater area of ground than in the Parisian example. 

With these dimensions, in such a situation, and with the amount * 
of oniament lavished upon it, this ought to have been one of the most 
beautiful palaces of Europe ; but the details are so painfiilly bad, that 
the effect is entirely thrown away ; and a man of taste recoils in 
horror from such a piece of l)arbarous magnificence. 

The two upper storeys are adorned with an Order meant for 
Corinthian, but so badly drawn and profiled that it may be anything. 
The architrave is broken into a cur\^e over every window, and the 



cornice is also treated in the same manner occasionally ; over this are 
pediments,—not connected with the comice,— and the whole is 
crowned with vases, statues, and rococo ornaments of various sorts. 

The basement has also an Order called Ionic, but, running through 
only one storey, is smaller of course than the other. Yet the large 
columns occasionally stand on the heads of the smaller, though occa¬ 
sionally, too, they avoid them in a manner which is almost ludicrous. 
Add to this that the dressings of the windows are of the most 
grotesque and gingerbread character, and it may be understood how 
bad the taste is which pervades this palace. 

The palace of Zarco Zelo, about fifteen miles south of St. Peters- 
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burgh, on the road to Moscow, is another example of the same class. 
With a fagade 858 ft. in extent, and nearly 70 ft. in height, most 
richly ornamented, it is difficult to understand how it should be so 
wholly detestable as it is; but with all its pretensions it can hardly 
be considered as more than a great barrack, decked out in the tawdry 
finery of the style of Louis XIV. 

The palace of the Hermitage, built by a German of the name of 
Volckner for Catherine II., as an adjunct to the Winter Palace, cer¬ 
tainly avoided most of the defects of its more ambitious neighbour, but 
rather erred by falling into tlie opposite extreme of tameness and com¬ 
monplace. It is now, however, being pulled down to make way for 
the Palace des Beaux Arts, erecting from the designs of Klenze, 
referred to further on. 



265. rian of tbe Central lilock of the Falace of the Grand Duke Michael, St. Petersburgh. 


The Tauride Palace, erected by VolkofF, apparently in imitation of 
the Trianon at Versailles, is a great straggling one-storeyed building, 
with as little meaning, and without the elegance of its prototype. It 
is now deserted as an imperial residence ; and the Palace of Paul I. is 
turned into an engineer’s school, though really deserving a better fate. 
It is a square building 340 ft. by 378 ft., with an octagonal court in the 
centre ; and great ingenuity is shown in the mode in which the external 
and internal lines are fitted to one another, giving the internal arrange¬ 
ments a degree of variety so seldom found in the ordinary rectangular 
palaces of Europe. Some of the rooms, too, are richly and even beauti¬ 
fully adorned ; and the architecture of the whole, if not of the highest 
class, is at least pleasing and reasonable. 

Though the Palace of the Archduke Michael cannot rival the 
Imperial Palace in extent, yet it is by far the most beautiful and 
elegant structure of its class in St. Petersburgh. It was commenced in 
the year 1820, from designs by the Italian, Rossi. By relegating 
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all the offices and domestic buildings to the wings, which cover a 
greater extent of surface than the main lx)dy, the palace acquires 
a stately and monumental appearance, sometimes seen in a club or 
edifice wholly devoted to festal purposes, but seldom found in a 
residence. 

The central block, .SG4 ft. wide, with a depth of 1(>8, and a height 
of 87 from the ground to the top of the pediment, is divided prac¬ 
tically into two storeys : the lower, 22 ft. in height, elegantly and 
appropriately rusticated ; the upper, ornamented with a very beautiful 
Corinthian Order, is 42 ft. in height. On the garden front the central 
colonnade of twelve pillara stands free, as in the Garde Meuble of the 
I’lace de la Concorde, l^iris ; but more beautiful than that, inasmuch 
as the basement is far better ])roportioncd, and there is only one range 
of windows under them, while the wings are much more important in 
the northern example ; and the columns in these, being semi-attached, 
give a solidity to the external paits that supports most effectively and 
pleasingly the more open design of the centre. Indeed, taken alto- 



266. Elevation, Garden Front of the Fulaoe of the Grand Duke Michael. Same Scale as Plan. 


gethcr, the Michaeloffsky Palace may be considered as one of the most 
sn(!ccssful designs of its cliuss in modern Europe. It may be a question 
if too much is not sacrificed to the Order, and whether a more sub¬ 
ordinate employment of it would not liave produced a better effect; 
but if employed at all, it is a great triumph to its designer to have 
used it so correctly and so successfully as he has done here. The 
internal arrangements of the palace are on a scale corresponding with 
the magnificence of the exterior. The entrance-hall, containing the 
great staircase, is a square apartment, 80 ft. each way, the whole 
height of the building, and leads to a suite of apartments not prosaic¬ 
ally like one another, but, though varied in form and position,.of equal 
and sustained magnificence. 

As before remarked, it is singularly indicative of the purpose which 
Peter the Great had in view, that the Dockyard should occupy the 
very centre of the town, standing between the Palace and the Senate 
House ; but still more singular that the talents of a Russian architect 
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should have been able to convert the utilitarian building of an arsenal 
into an architectural monument worthy of the prominent position this 
building occupies. 

The principal fagade of the “Admiralty,” as it is improperly 
termed, measures 1330 ft. ; the returns towards the river, 532; and 
the average height about 60 ft. It would not be easy to propose 
dimensions which it would be so difficult to treat without monotony, 
or without inappropriate littleness, as these; but the task has l)eeu 
performed with singular success by Zucharoff, the architect employed. 
The centre of the longer face is occupied by a square block, pierced by 



the central archway, but without pillars. It is surmounted by a 
square cupola—^if such a term is admissible—crowned by a tall Russian 
spire reaching a height of 240 ft. On either side of the entrance, for 
a distance of 250 ft., the building is only two storeys high, and pierced 
with only eleven windows in each storey, of remarkably bold design. 
Beyond these are two wings, each composed of tliree bold Doric porti¬ 
coes, the central one of twelve, and the two lateral ones of six columns 
each—^the only defect of these being that there are two storeys of 
windows under each of these porticoes; and one cannot help regret¬ 
ting that the pillars were not used where the building was only two 
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storeys, and the portion three storeys high placed towards the centre, 
where a comparative weakness would not have been felt. 

The returns are similar in composition to the longer face, and 
equally successful. The whole is so much of a piece, so bold, and so 
free from littleness or bad taste, that, for a building of its class, it may 
cliallenge comparison with anything existing in Europe, or indeed in 
the world. 

On the other side of the Neva, opposite to the “Admiralty,” stands 
the Bourse, which is also a successful design, though not to be com¬ 
pared with the other. It consists of a hall 157 ft. long by 82 ft. wide, 
lighted from the roof, and from a bold semicircular window at each 
end. Around this hall are arranged three storeys of chambers, devoted 
to the various purixjses of the building. Round the outside is a peri¬ 
style of ten columns on the fronts, and fourteen on the flanks, count¬ 
ing those of the angle twice; but they do not reach the roof, or 
attempt to hide it; and on the whole, though similar in conception, 
and designed by a Frenchman (Thomond), the building is far better 
and more successful in every aspect than the Paris Bourse ; standing, 
as it does, on an angle between two rivers, it makes up, with its 
accompaniments, a very beautiful architectural group. 

By far the greater iiumbcr of the remaining buildings of St. Peters- 
burgh arc designed on the same principles as those on which we design 
Regent’s Park Tennees, or Marinas at our seaside watering-places. 
They almost invariably have a basement storey, rusticated according 
to certain received patterns, and,“above this, two storeys of equal 
dimensions, adorned with a portico in the centre, of six, eight, or 
twelve pillars standing on the basement, and running through the 
two iipj)cr storeys. On either side of this there is a jdaiii space, broken 
only by windows, and at each end a portico similar to that in the 
centre, but having two pillars less in extent. Notliing can be easier 
tlian to design buildings according to this recijxi, the result of which 
is undoubtedly imposing and effective at first sight; but no one ever 
returns to such a building a second time to try and read the thoughts 
of the architect who designed it, to imbue himself with his principles. 
No one ever dreams of revisiting these flat and monotonous miisses at 
various periods of the day, or under different atmospheric changes, to 
study those effects of ligiit and shade which render a truly thoughtful 
building an ever-varying scene of beauty—one the beholder never can 
be sure he has wholly seen, and regarding which he is never satisfied 
that he has mastered all the depths of thought which pervaded the 
setting of every stone. 

Notwithstanding this it cannot be denied that such a building as 
the j^Itat Major is a noble and imposing pile. It is the joint produc¬ 
tion of Rossi and Guarenghi; and has an immense recessed amphi- 
theatrical cune in its middle, in the centre of which is an archway 
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65 ft. in diameter, and 63 ft. in height. It extends more than 1200 ft., 
measured along the chord of the arc, and with a height of 76 ft. 
throughout; while it may be added that, though there is no Very great 
amount of genius, there is also no symptom of vulgarity or bad taste 
in the design. With such dimensions as these, a building can hardly fail 
to be a grand and imposing pile ; but the merit, such as it is, is due to 
the sovereign who ordered its erection, and not to the architect who 
designed it. 

The same remarks apply to the Institution des Demoiselles Nobles 
by Guarenghi; that of Military Orphans ; the Barracks of the “ Clie- 
valier Gardes; ” and of the various corps of Guards and Cadets—all 
gigantic piles of brick and stucco, designed with a certain grandeur of 
(ionception, but executed with the most commonplace details; and, 
though all contributing to the magnificence of the city they adorn, 
none of them worthy of commendation as works of Art. 

The Academy of Beaux Arts, designed by a Russian architect 
(Kokorin), is a square, 460 ft. by 406 ft., with the usual porticoed 
fagadc externally, but possessing intenially a circular courtyard of 
considerable beauty. The Library, also by a Russian (Tokoloif), is 
an elegant building in the style of our Adams ; but its most wonderful 
characteristic is that an edifice 252 ft. long, by 56 ft. wide, can be 
made to contain upwards of 400,000 volumes, besides a large collection 
of manuscripts, reading-rooms, &c. We could not put half that number 
into one of the same cubic contents. 

Of the smaller buildings, perhaps the Medictil School, by Porta, is 
the most elegant. Nowhere, except in the Archduke Miehael’s Palace, 
arc'the Orders used with such propriety. 

The “Riding Houses” are a feature which, if not peculiar to 
Russian Architecture, have at Iciist, owing to tlic peculiarities of tlic 
climate, been carried to a greater extent there than anywhere else. 
The great Riding House at Moscow was long famous all over Europe 
for the width of the span of its roof, and the mechanical ingenuity 
shown in its construction. The span of the original roof was to have 
been 235 ft.,' but it is very doubtful if it was ever attempted to carry 
it out, and a less ambitious design was afterwards adopted. Guareii- 
ghi’s Riding House at St. Petersburgh is only 86 ft. span, and is more 
remarkable for a very beautiful Doric portico of eight columns at one 
end, and tlie general purity and elegance of the design of the whole, 
than for its mechanical ingenuity. That of the 2nd Corps of Cadets, 
by an architect of the name of Charlemagne, though rather according 
to the usual recipe, still, from being only one storey in height, is 
among the most pleasing fa 9 ades in the capital. 


* Five feet less than the span of the roof of the St, Paiicras Station of the Midland 
Railway. 
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Besides the buildings just enumerated, the Bank, the Foreign 
Office, and the War Office, each possess some peculiarity of design, or 
some different arrangement of their pillars, which is more or less eflFec- 
tive, but which it is almost impossible to explain without drawings; 
and none of them certainly are worthy of a place among the illustra¬ 
tions to Ikj selected for such a work as this. They are, in fact, all of 
the same type of inaoliine-made designs, displaying a certain amount 
of taste, and a certain ai)preciation of tlie beauties of Classical Art, 
but never rising to originality, and never displaying that amount of 
tliought indispensal)le to adaj)t the oniaracnts to the essential features 
of the building to which they are applied; and without which, it need 
hardly be repeated, success in architectural design is nearly, if not 
wholly, impossible. 

It is rather singular that among all the buildings of St. Peters- 
burgh there is not one that can be called ‘‘ astylar.” Everywhere and 
in every one we find Corinthian, Ionic, or Doric columns, while there 
is scarcely a single instance where they are wanted, either for the 
construction or the convenience of the building to wliich they are 
attached; while, if in any city in the world their presence could be 
di8}icnsed with, it is in one situated in such a latitude. In the climate 
of Russia a bold, ])lain, massive facade, depending on its breaks for 
its effect, and on tlie grou|)ing and dressings of its oiKiiiiiigs for its 
ornament, would 1)e inlinitely more appropriate; and a bold, deep 
coriiicloiie, in such a nortliern climate, at all seasons, would be the 
most artistic as well as the most ap])ro}>riate termination to a fagade. 

It is strange that, where a style is so essentially imported and so 
exotic, no one ever thouglit of Floremie or of Rome ; and that Vicenza 
and J’aris should alone have furnishal to St, Petcrslmrgh models of 
things which even these cities had only obtained at second hand.^ 


* I have been Uild by those who have 
seen them, that the Huito of apuitmeiiis 
destined for public Ibitivities which have 
recently boon urcclod in the new rulucc 
of tho Kremlin, at M(»sc*.(»w, surpasses 
anything of the same kind in Europe for 
splendour and extent. I have, however, 


been unable to obtain any drawings or 
dimonsions that would enable me to judge 
liow far this description is correct. In so 
far us the new palace can be judged of 
from photographs, it h is, extern:illy, no 
pretensions to architectural excellence of 
any sort. 
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CHAPTER III. 

REVIVAL. 

TiiB new Museum of St. Petersburgh is the only important building 
which has yet been erected in Russia in the new Revival style of 
Architecture. It is of course by a foreigner; but this time no less a 
personage than the Baron Leo von Klenze of Munich. It seems that 
the Emi)eror Nicholas, in visiting that capital, in 1888, \vas so pleased 
with what had been done there that he invited the Baron to St. Peters¬ 
burgh, and commissioned him to make designs for the new Palace of 
the Arts he proposed to substitute for the old Hermitage Galleries of 
Catherine II. 

The site chosen was one of the finest in the city, on the banks 
of the Neva, adjoining the Winter Palace on the eastward. The' 
building, which is now compTeted, measures 480 ft. from the river to 
the Million Street, and 850 ft. towards the river, divided internally 
into two courts by the picture gallery that inns across it. One of 
these courts is partially occupied by the grand staircase, the other is a 
void. Externally, each of the fom* faens diffei*8 somewhat in (johijkj- 
sition, though all treated with the same care. Wliere it has two 
storeys, it reaches (JG ft. in height; where three, it attains 84 ft. to 
the top of the balustrade or coping. In the centre of the longer faces 
the axKJX of the pediment is 98 ft. from the pavement. These dimen¬ 
sions are quite sufficient for architectuml effect, and it must be added 
that the building is wholly free from those falsehoods of design which 
ruin so many fine structures, especially those of this capital. The 
basement is plain and solid, the Order confined to the principal storey, 
and above this is only an attic, ornamented with antm and pilasters. 
Each storey is complete in itself, and throughout there is that exqui¬ 
site finish and beauty of detail which characterises Greek Art, and 
which, within certain limits, the Munich architects have learned to 
apply with such dexterity. The faults of design arise from the 
trammels which the architect has thought it necessary to impose upon 
liimself while designing in this style. The first is the painful w^ant of 
projection in the cornices, and consequent flatness resulting from this 
defect; esjxicially in a three-storeyed building, with an Order belonging 
to one only. Wherever the Greeks used pillars, they stood free, and, 

T 2 




a shadow being obtained under the roof of the colonnade, a second 
was not required from the upper member of the entablature ; but in 
modem Domestic Architecture the case is reversed, and if shadow is 
not obtained from the cornice it is found nowhere. Another equally 
absurd restriction is that the arch shall on no account be employed, 
though the Greeks did use arches, and with as much or more beauty 
than architi'aves. In this instance the architect was instructed to 
incorporate in his new building a copy of the Loggie of Raphael at 
Rome, which formed part of the old Hermitage. To effect this he 
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had recourse to bracketed openings, shown in Woodcut No. 269, which, 
to say the least, are affected and ungraceful, and their employment here a 
mere piece of pedantry. The most ornamental facade is—as it should be 
—^tliat towards the river, where the effect, how¬ 
ever, is very much marred by the glazed attic 
being brought forward to the front, and running 
without a break over the open Loggie and piers 
of the storey below. Either it ought to have 
been set back altogether to the wall behind the 
Loggie, or the colonnade ought to have been 
continuous and unbroken. Considering that this 
is the northern face, where shadow is every¬ 
thing, the best plan of treating it would have 
been to place a vase or statue over each pillar, 
and to break the attic back over each division, 

It must be confessed that the projections would 
have looked somewhat unmeaning, but that would have been of minor 
importance ; and anything is preferable to a thin glazed attic with five 
openings over three, with a roof so thin as to puzzle one to find out how 
it is constructed, and absolutely no projection for shadow. 

Internally, the picture gallery crossing the court is arranged like 
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270, Elevation of a portion of the liiver front, Kew Museum, St. Petersburgh. 

that at Munich—a great gallery in the centre—cabinets for small 
pictures on one side, and a corridor of communication on the other;— 
but this has additional meaning from the great staircase leading to it. 
The picture galleries are continued along the western face, and the 
whole is arranged, not only with great judgment and artistic effect, 
but also with regard to convenience. 

Great complaints are made of want of light in some of the apart¬ 
ments ; and it is easy to see that this must be the case, especially in 
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the basement. This would be otherwise if the building stood in sunny 
Greece ; but it was unpardonable to forget that it was designed for the 
banks of the Neva. 

In spite of these defects, the new Museum is of all the buildings of 
St. Petersburgh the one which the artist will oftenest recur to, and from 
the study of which he is more likely to improve his taste than from 
any other in the capital. There is much in its design, in its arrange¬ 
ments, and in its details, which is very beautiful, and one can only 
regret that a little affectation and pedantry prevented it from being 
the really satisfactory building it otherwise might so easily have been 
made. 

Besides this attempt to introduce the pure Grecian style on the 
banks of tlie Neva, the Russians have lately followed the example of 
other European nations in attemj)t8 to reproduce their Mediasval style 
for ecclesiastical puii)oscs. Already one impoitaiit church has been 
erected at Kieff, several in Moscow and at Novogorod, one at Neu 
(Jeorgiesk, and even in St. Petersburgh this retrograde movement is 
rapidly becoming important. The architects have, in fact, reached that 
stage to w^hich wo had advaaiced before Pugin taught us the value of 
al)8olute falsehood; and although no one would now be deceived, and 
mistake a modern Muscovite church for an old one, there can be little 
doubt but that in the course of a few years they will be able to forge 
as pei’fectly as either English or French architects. 

It is not, however, only at home that this movement is progressiiig, 
but wherever the Russians settle abroad they are proud to declare their 
distinctive nationality. Already at Wiesbaden they have built a churcli 
with its five bulbous domes and <|ueer jwndants over the doonvays, 
so like the real thing that it would hardly catch the eye at Kieff or 
Moscow. 

Recently, too, they have completed a still more ambitious edifice 
in Paris. When firet a glimpse of it is caught from near the Am de 
TEtoile, it looks like the extravagant decoration of some Parisian 
Vauxhall ; but when examined close, we are not astonished to learn 
that it has really cost the 52,000?. which ai*e said to have been lavished 
u^)on it, nor if told that it is, to the Russian mind, a true example of 
the perfection of Ecclesiastical Architecture. This time the type has 
not been the usual five-domed church, but rather the exceptional 
Vasili Blaiiskenoy at Moscow,^ As now seen in all the freshness of its 
staring colours and birbarous forms, it looks more like the pagoda of 
some Indian or Mexican tribe than the place of worship of a civilised 
people; and if the Russians really wish to impress Western Europe 
with an idea that they too have progressed like other nations, they 


* * History of Arcliitocture,' Woodcut No. 914. 
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271. View of the New RuBslan Church, Purls. From a Photograph. 

would do well to repress their Tartar feelings, and keep their Mus¬ 
covite forms of Art for the sympathies and admiration of their own 
people. 

Among the minor monuments of the Russian capital, the most re¬ 
markable is the pedestal of the statue of Peter the Great;—a single block 
of stone, weighing, it is said, 1500 tons, and which, with very slight aid 
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from the chisel, forms one of the best pedestals for a statue in the world. 
Its efiPect is, however, very much lost by being placed in so immense a 
space as that in which it now stands, and where there are no objects 
to give a true scale of its size. In a courtyard or smaller piazza of 
any sort, its dimensions would be ten times more effective. 

Another monument of the same class is the monolithic column 
erected to the memory of the Emperor Alexander by his successor. 
It is the finest monolithic shaft erected in modem times, being rather 
more than 80 ft. in length, with a diameter of nearly 10 ft. The 
original length of the block when quarried was 102 ft., but the 
Chevalier de Montferrand cut off some 20 ft., not because it was either 
too long or too heavy to raise, but because without this abbreviation 
its proportions would not have been those of a correct Roman Doric 
shaft 1 Worthy of the architect of St. Isaac’s ! A man with a spark 
of originality or genius would have made it a polygon, or designed a 
capital to suit any diameter. There were fifty ways in which the 
difficulty could have been got over ; but this noble monolith was 
truncated in deference to the proportion of pillars which the Romans 
had invented and used for totally different purposes.^ Such rules also 
decide the fate of every modern building ; and with such fetters as these 
the genius of modern artists is weighed to the dust. 

It requires very little knowledge of the histoiy of Architecture in 
modem times to feel assured that the Russians will never attain to 
anything great or good in Art by either of the processes by which 
they have hitherto attempted it. They nc\’er will create a style 
suitable to their wants by employing second-class foreign artists to 
repeat on the shores of the Neva designs only appropriate to those 
of the Seine or the Tiber. Still less are they likely to succeed by 
encouraging native aspirants to reproduce in all its details the style 
of the Middle Ages, though no doubt that has a certain degree of 
fitness, and is interesting from its archaeological value. All the 
examples, however, are on so small a scale as hardly to come within 
the definition of architectural monuments ; and the ornaments applied 
to them arc so mde and so clumsy that not one is worthy of being 
repeated, still less of being magnified so as to make an old Russian 
chapel or its details suited to the extended wants of modern times. 

There is still, however, one path that seems open to the Russian 
architects, and which, if followed steadily, might lead to the most 
satisfactory results. St. Sophia, at Constantinople, is practically the 
parent church of the Russian faith; and the interior of St. Sophia is 


' Even as it now stands, it is said to 
have cost more tlian 400,0002.; and ns it 
weighs about 400 tons, it cost nearly 10002. 
per ton. The raising of the monolith and 
placing it upright was celebrated as a 


triumph of modem mechanical skill; it 
may therefore be mijitioned that each of 
the tubes of the Menai Bridge weighed, 
as raised, about 2000 tons. 
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probably the moat beantiful yet erected for the performance of the 
Christian ritual. With the experience we have since acquired, it 
could easily be improved, and a third or fourth edition of this church, 
on either a larger or smaller scale, but carried out with a well-defined 
aim of producing the best possible interior for a Christian church, 
might and ought to result in something more perfect and more beau¬ 
tiful than anything of its class the world has yet seen.^ St. Sophia 
has another advantage for such a purpose,—it has no external decora¬ 
tive arrangements; and the architect is therefore left, in reproducing 
it, to apply whatever he thinks most elegant or most appropriate. It 
could easily be carried out with five domes externally, or any other 
more appropriate Russian peculiarity. There is, in fact, a new field of 
discovery in this direction that might lead to the happiest results, if 
the Russians are capable of availing themselves of it. They certainly 
have been following a totally mistaken path ever since the intro¬ 
duction of the Renaissance styles, with the most unsatisfactory results. 
It therefore remains for them to show whether this has been only a 
passing delusion, or whether they are really capable of anything more 
original or more artistic than has been formed by their works up to the 
present time, 

* Even tlie Turkii), in designing their mosques, have done wonders with this' 
model: why should not the Russians be equally successful in applying its forms to 
tlieir churches, for which they were originally invented ? 
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Book VII. 


CHAPTEB IV. 

RECENT ARCHITECTURE IN RUSSIA. 

[The ixiculiar constitution of society in tiie vast Russian empire, find 
its unfavourable geographical position, do not yet admit of the advance 
of Art, even in the chief cities, on anything like a parallel line with its 
progress in the other important countries of Europe. Architecture in 
recent years has not assumed any novel attitude in St. Petersburg!! or 
Moscow ; fairly good Italian has Ixjcn the rule for the greater works, 
and the local colour whi(;h has not iinfrecpiently come to be introduced 
has Ikjcii, as in previous times, nothing more than tlie assertion of a 
spirit of semi-Oriental magniloquence which is very natural in the 
ciwjumstances. The spread of the new principle which is identified 
with the (ndtivation of jK)pular Art has, however, reached Russia in a 
jHiculiar way, and is t;onsid(a*ed to be making satisfactory progress. 
The acHJoniplished lady who shares the throne of Alexander the Third 
is sjiid to have been the promoter of the change. Having been trained 
in Art by her father—wlio, before he iKxniinc King of Denmark, was a 
professional artist—the Empress has lieen able to see, and to pereuade 
her Consort, that the social and indeed political value of the artistic life 
of a nation is no small matter; and during the last twenty years, 
accordingly, the Imperial imir have devoted a fair share of their leisure 
and their private means to the accumulation of museums of academical 
and industrial art, which already almost fill the various palaces at their 
command. Schools of De<;orative Art have also been established!; and 
very recently a patriotic connoisseur lias manifested liis enlightened 
liberality by bequeiithing, for the si)ecial purjiose of promoting industrial 
craftsmanship in the Empire, the munificent sum of a million in English 
money, which, it is understood, will to some extent ho devoted to 
the establishment of a central school of the Decorative Arts, whereby to 
combine together the provincial schools and museums for properly 
organised oiierations. A new Society of Artists has also been recently 
founded under the j)atronagc of tlie Czar and Czarina, which, although 
it may be discouraged by the old-fashioned Academy of Fine Arts at 
St. Petersburgh, will probably effect much good, especially as it not only 
takes up liberal ground geuerally, but exerts itself in the special direction 
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of promoting rovilig exhibitions for the benefit of the provincial towns. 
All this, if correctly reported, may be considered to constitute a particu¬ 
larly interesting illustration of the influence of the movement of 
and of the incalculable value that may be attributed to the civilising 
infiueiice of popular art. Even in the frost-bound North the artist will 
he a king when the soldier’s occupation’s gone. Ed.] 
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BOOK VIII. 

INDIA AND TURKEY. 


INDIA. 


INTRODUCTION. 

There is perhaps no circumstance connected with the history of the 
Renaissance styles of Architecture so remarkable as the universality 
of their extension, for not only have they conquered and retained 
possession of Europe for the last three centuries, but they have now 
attained to undisputed sway on the Bosphorus, have nearly obliterated 
all the native styles of India, and may eventually extend into China 
and Japan, In addition to their Eastern conquests, the whole of 
the New World naturally fell under their sway ; for, as there was 
not in these countries any original style to displace, the European 
colonists introduced, as a matter of course, the forms of Art they were 
in the habit of employing in their own homes. So complete, indeed, 
has this extension been, that, if we except the yet uninfluenced 
countries of China and Japan, it is not, perhaps, too much to assert 
that nine-tenths of the civilised inhabitants of the glolx3 employ those 
styles of Architecture which were revived in Europe in the fifteenth 
century, or styles growing out of these, but carried out on the mis¬ 
taken principles first introduced at that period. 

In the previous chaptera of this volume the steps have been traced 
by which Italy, France, Spain, and England were gradually induced 
to adopt this ftishion of Art ; it has been shown how it penetrated 
into Germany, Scandinavia, and Russia ; and it has also been attempted 
to elucidate the causes which led to this strange revolution in the arts 
of design. It will not be necessary again to allude to these investi¬ 
gations in order to explain the reasons or the mode of its introduction 
in the East, as these are simple in the extreme, and lie on the surface ; 
the one great cause being the influence of a dominant race, and the 
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natural desire on the part of the subject people to imitate the mauners 
and adopt the arts of the conquering strangers. It is so natural that 
this should be the case, that it is hardly necessary to insist more fully 
upon the point. But it requires some knowledge of the unsympa¬ 
thising intolerance which the Spaniards and the Portuguese posses in 
common with the Anglo-Saxon races, to understand why they should 
insist on carrying with them wherever they go the habits and customs 
of other and uncongenial climes; and it is also indispensable to bear 
in mind how little real sympathy any of these colonising races had 
with Art in any of its forms, in order to appreciate the contempt in 
which they have always held the arts of the conquered people, and 
the destruction of all that is beautiful which has followed their foot¬ 
steps wherever they have gone. 

With the knowledge we possess of the tastes of our countrymen, it 
is no matter of wonder that they should have carried with them their 
great principle of getting the greatest possible amount of accommoda¬ 
tion at the least possible expense—though at first sight it docs appear 
strange, that people so sensitively alive as the Eastern nations have 
shown themselves to all the refinements of Art, should at once have 
abandoned their own, to follow our fashions. When, however, we find 
the suiiout-coat and tight-fitting garments of the West in possession 
of the streets of Constantinople, superseding their own beautiful cos¬ 
tume, we ought not to be surprised at the “Orders” being introduced 
simultaneously: and when native princes in India clothed their armies 
so as to make them caricatures of European infantry, it was impossible 
that they should escape the architectural contagion also. It may be 
sad, but it is only too true, that wherever the round hat of the 
European is seen, there the “Orders” follow eventually, though, for 
some climates and for some purposes, the one is just as ungraceful and 
unsuitable as the other. 

Had the French ever colonised the East, their artistic instincts 
might have led to a different result; but as the inartistic races of 
mankind seem the only people capable of colonisation, we must be 
content with the facts as they stand, and can only record the progress 
of the flood-tide of bad Art as we find it. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE PORTUGUESE. 

In the year 1497,^ the Portuguese, under Vasco de Gama, first 
passed the Cape of Good Hope, and the following season landed at 
Calicut, in Malabar. In 1510, Albuquerque besieged and took Goa, 
and established it as th(j capital of the Portuguese possessions in India. 
For more than a century it continued to l)e the principal seat of their 
[lower, and liecame, in consequence, the most important and most 
prosjicrous of the European cities of the East. During this period it 
was visited and rendered illustrious by the teaching of St. Francis 
Xavier, one of the noblest and most devoted apostles of the Gospel in 
the East. It was also during this period of prosperity that tliose 
churches and convents were erected which now alone remain to mark 
the site of the deserted city, and entitle it to notice in a history of 
Aixjhitecture. 

Either in conscciuencc of the increased size of the vessels used at 
the present day, or liecause of the silting-up of the river in front of the 
town, the scat of Goveniment \yi\& moved more than a centuiy ago to 
Panjim, lower down the river, and the old capital left in its present 
state of desolation. It is still, however, the nominal seat of the bishop 
and the religious ca])ital of Portuguese India, and its churches are 
still kejit in a tolerable state of re])air, though the town docs not 
[lossess a single secular habitation beyond the wretched huts of a few 
native settlers. 

Of the chui*ches, five are of the first class—^liuildings from 300 to 
400 ft. in length, with naves 45 and 50 ft. wide, and with aisles, 
tmnsepts, and all the accompaniments to be found in Cinquecento 
cathedrals of im[)ortant cities in Europe ; but, without any exception, 
they are in a stylo of Art entirely destructive of any effect they might 
produce, either from their dimensions or the materials of which they 
are composed. The Portuguese, it ap[)eara, brought no architexjts 
with them to India, and the priests, to whom the superintendence of 
tliese buildings seems to have been intrusted, were probably better 
versed in the Legenda Aurea thau in the works of Vitruvius—at least, 


* Five* years after the full of Granada. 
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their ignorance of the Orders, and of the principles of Classic design, 
produced the most wonderful effects, and certainly not with a tendency 
towards either purity or beauty. To this w^e must add, that the 
material is the coarse laterite rock on which they stand, and ne(;es- 
sarily covered with plaster; all the details have l)eeu moulded by 
native artificers, more ignorant, of course, tlian their employers; 
while three centuries of white and yellow wash have long ago oblite¬ 
rated any sharpness or cleverness of execution they may once have 
possessed. It will he easily understood that, from all these causes 
combined, a result has been produced as tasteless and as unsatisfactoiy 
as can well he conceived. 

Perhaps the church in Europe most like those at Goa is that of 
St. Michael, at Munich (Woodcut No. 221). They possess the same 
vastness and the same air of grandeur, but the same painful jumble 
of ill-designed details and incongruous parts which mar the effect of 
that otherwise noble church. 

The cloisters attached to these churches are generally more pleasing 
objects. An arcaded court, in a hot climate, must be very defective in 
design if it fails altogether in architectural effect; and some of those 
at Goa are really rich in ornament, being copied from such arcades as 
those of the Lupiana, for instance (Woodcut No. 80) ; but they, too, 
have lost much of their original effecit from the repeated coats of 
whitewash with which they have been covered. 

The smaller churches, the Arsenal, and some remains of public 
buildings now deserted, which still exist in Goa, all show the same 
total want of artistic treatment which marks the design of the greater 
churches. By what practically amounts almost to a reduetio ad absurdum, 
they prove the difficulty of producing a satisfactory design in this style 
without a rigid adherence to the original types, or without a know¬ 
ledge of constructive propriety, and an elegance of taste, which are not 
to be looked for among the amateur architects of remote colonies. 

At Macao, wiiich only fell into the hands of the Portuguese in 
1580, they showed even less taste than at Goa. The former city 
never was so rich or so important as the latter, and never acquired 
any religious sanctity. Its only really important architectural feature 
is the facade of the Jesuits’ church. The design for this was evi¬ 
dently procured from Europe, and is characterised by the exuberant 
richness of detail which that society have alw^’ays displayed in their 
churches ; but in this instance the taste of the wrhole design is better 
and purer than usual, and the effect is considerably heightened by the 
whole being executed in granite, wnth a neatness and precision wliich 
only the Chinese are capable of attaining. It is now in ruins, and the 
sombre grey tint that pervades the whole, combined with the singu¬ 
larity of finding such a fayade in such a Iwality, renders it one of the 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SPANIARDS, DUTCH, AND FRENCH. 

The Spaniards have done far less, in an architectural sense, at 
Manilla than even the Portuguese at Mjicao, and, as might be expected, 
the Dutch have done very little in their settlements. Their churches, 
which are few and far between, arc of the worst class of meeting¬ 
house architecture, and Batavia does not contain one single civil 
edifice of any architectural imjK)itance. 

The only exception I know to these somewhat sweeping assertions 
is curious and characteristic. The earlier settlers in India felt them¬ 
selves so completely expatriated and cut off from intercourse with 
Europe, that they adopted many of the habits and feelings of tho 
people among whom they were dwelling. Among other peeuliarities 
they seem to have been seized with a mania for sepulcliral magni¬ 
ficence ; and at Ahraedabad, Surat, and other early settlements on the 
West Coast, we find Dutch and English tombs of the 17th century 
which rival in dimensions and are similar in fonn to those of the 
Mahommedan princes of the day. It is true, when closely looked into, 
their details will not bear examination. Their builders had a notion 
that pillars should be round, and arches circular, and a hazy reminis¬ 
cence of the Orders; but they could not draw them, and the natives 
could not realise what was wanted from imperfect verbal instructions. 
The consequence is, we find domes supported on twelve pillars of no 
style whatever, and native details mixed with something which has 
no name, in a manner that is peqjlexing, though often picturesque. 
Being all in brickwork and stucco, most of them arc now falling to 
ruin ; but Sir George Oxenden’s (died 16G8) is still kept in repair, and 
would make a sensation in Kensal Green ; but some of tlie others, 
especially the older ones, are in better taste, and api)roach more 
nearly the native models from which they were all more or less 
copied. 

Europeans were then a small and dependent community, and were 
content to copy the manners and ai’ts of the natives, who were then 
superior in rank and in power. The process has been since then 
entirely revei’sed ; we arc now in the position of the rulers of India in 

VOL. II. V 
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those dajs, and the natives have unfortunately taken to copying- ns 
and our arts, as we adopted their habits and copied their arts wheii 
we first settled in their country. 

The French probably would have done better than the other 
colonists, if their dominion had lasted longer and been more stable; 
but they never have been fairly settled in India so as to allow of 
any real development of their taste. Still, Chandernagore was, or 
was to liave Ixxin, adorned with handsome jmblic edifices, which, how¬ 
ever, do not now exist ; and though Pondicherry is one of the neatest 



272. Dutch TomhB, Surat—Sir Oeo. O&enden's «ii the left. From a Photograph. 


and best laid out cities in India, it has no imjiortant public buildings, 
and, except the citadel (now destroyed), never seems to have had any. 
Ohurch-building was not, of course, a luxury they were likely to 
indulge in, and, consequently, in none of their settlements are there 
any ecclesiastical edifices worthy of mention. 

The one point in common between these three nations and the 
Portuguese was that, w'hen fairly settled as communities, wherever 
and whatever they built was in the so-called Italian style, excepting, 
of course, the early tombs just alluded to. All the windows and doora 
of their buildings have the usual dressing and ]X‘diments ; and where- 
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ever a pillar is introduced, it was copied, or supposed to Ixi, from 
Yipiola, or some Italian text-work. Through their influence, the 
Orders became so far naturalised that they have been adopted every- 
—as we shall presently see—by the nations in all tliose (;onn- 
tries in which Europeans have settled, to the almost entire suj^emission 
of the native styles of Art. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE ENGLISH. 

Owing to the grejiter extent of their dominio7i, and its loiif^cr 
dunition, the English have hiiilt more in India than all the other 
Euroi)ean nations together; and, probably owing to the late period at 
which most of their buildings have })een executed, it may perhaps be 
said that they have built Initter; but till after the first decade of this 
century their style was the same as that of the other nations men¬ 
tioned above. About thirty years ago the Anglo-Indians passed 
through the Grecian-Doric style of Art. During its continuance a 
Town-hall was erected at Bombay, a Mint at Calcutta, a Palace at 
Morshedabiid, and sundry smaller edifices in various i)arts of the 
country. In all tliese an enormous number of correct Doric pillars, 
copied from Stuart’s ‘ Athens,’ were built up as mere oniaments, and 
generally so as to obstruct ventilation, without keeping out the heat, 
and arranged in such a manner as to be as unlike a truly Grecian 
design as was possible with such correct details. 

Since that time the Gothic stage has been attained. It commenced 
with the Calcutta Cathedral, built in the Strawl)erry Hill form of 
Gothic Art, and is now being introduced in churches all over the land ; 
but these last are generally merely correct copies of parish churches in 
this country, and as such totally unsuited to the climate. 

If used with freedom and taste, no style might be better adapted 
for Indian use than Gothic; but in order to apply it there, the aisles 
of a church must be placed outside, the tracery must be double and 
fitted with Venetians, and various changes in arrangement must be 
made which unfortunately the purist cannot tolemte, and the conse¬ 
quence is, they are worse off for a style of church-building now than 
lijfoi’e the introduction of the Gothic style. 

The fact is, the Anglo-Indians have compressed into fifty years the 
experience we have spread over two centuries ; but they do not show 
•more symptoms of approaching the common-sense stage of Art than has 
hitherto been apparent in the mother country, though Architecture 
(especially its domestic form) is so vitally important an element of 
existence in that climate, that, if they once make the discovery that 
common sense, guided by taste, is really the foundation of Architec- 
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ural Art, it is jjossible that we may again be taught many things, as 
we have been before, by the tasteful wisdom of the far East. 

Calcutta. 

The Government House at Calcutta is the prineiiml edifice erected 
by the English in India during the first period indicated above. The 
idea of the design was copied from Keddlestone (Woodcut No. 192)^ 
and was a singularly happy one for the purpose. It consists of four 
detached portions appropriated to the private apartments, and joined 
by semicircular galleries to the central mass containing the state-rooms 
of the Palace—-an arrangement combining convenience with perfect 
ventilation, and capable of being treated with very considerable archi¬ 
tectural effect; all which has been fairly taken advantage of. The 
principal defect (as it now stands) is that of being too low ; but it 
must l)c borne in jnind that when erected it stood alone, and the tall 
houses around, which dwarf it no\v, were all erected since. Its effect 
is also marred by the solecism of the Order running through two 
storeys, while standing on a low basement. If this might be tolerated 
in the centre, under the dome, it was inexcusable in the wings, where 
it throws an air of falsity and straining after effect over what other¬ 
wise would be a very truthful design; but, taken altogether, there aie 
few modern palaces of its class either more appropriate in design, or 
more effective in their architecitural arrangement and i)lay of light and 
shade, than this residence of the Governor-General of India. 

The Town-hall, situated near the Government House, is a building 
imposing from its mass and the simplicity of its outline, but is too 
commonplace in its design to ])roduce the effect due to its other 
qualities. It contains two great halls, ranged one over the other, 
each liglited by a range of side windows; and then, by the usual 
expedient of a Doric portico in the middle of each front, running 
through the two storeys, tries to look like a grand edifice without any 
floor in its centre. 

Of late years several very important public buildings have been 
erected in Calcutta, such as the Martiniei’C, tlie Metcalfe Hall, the 
Colleges, &c. ; but they are all according to the usual recipe of English 
public buildings—a portico of six or eight columns in the centre run¬ 
ning through the two or three storeys as the case may be ; a lesser one 
on each end; and a plain curtain with ranges of unadorned windows, 
connecting the larger with the lesser porticoes. Nothing can well 
be more unsuited to the climate, or more commonplace in design ; 
but it is the misfortune of Calcutta that her Architecture is done 
l)y amateurs—generally military engineers—^who have never thought 
of the subject till called upon to act, and who fancy that a few hours’ 
thought and a couple of days’ drawing is sufficient to elaborate an 
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important architectural design. It is scarcely necessary to add any 
criticism on the result; for nothing either great or good was ever 
vet produced without far more labour and thought than have been 
expended on these erections. 

The churches in Calcutta aixi not more satisfactory than the other 
public buildings, excei)t that the older examples, having no pretensions 
to being other than they are, please, in consequence, to the extent to 
which their dimensions and their ornamentation entitle them. They 
are merely square halls, sometimes with ranges of pillars in their 
centre to supi>ort the roof, where the span is such as to require their 



introduction, and with pillared ]>oiticoes outside to protect their walls 
and windows from the sun, and they generally have steeples of the 
form usually adopted in this country in the last century. 

The late Bisliop Wilson was the first to intimate discontent with 
this state of things, and he determined, like some of his English 
brethren, to wipe the stain of Paganism from the Arcliitecture of the 
•Church. He determined therefore to eixict a proper Gothic Cathedral 
in the metropolitiin city. To carry this out, he chose as his architect 
the late Colonel Foi'Ikjs, of the Bengal Engineei-s, a man of infinite 
talent, but who, like all his brother officers, fancied that Architecture 
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271. luteriur View of the Cathedral at Calcutta. From Bishop Wilson's * Life.' 

was the simplest and most easily learnt of the Arts, instead of boin^ 
one of the most difficult, and requiriiij^ tlie longest and most exclusive 
study.^ As it was, the Bishop shared his delusion in this respect, and 
they produced lietwceii them a building in a style such as lias not been 
seen iii this country since the Peace of Paris. 

The Cathedral c.onsists of a large stpiarc hall without aisles or 


* Every one knows the story of the 
hostess of an evening musical party who, 
in despair at the absence of her “ primo 
ilauto,’’ turned to one of her guests, and 
asked him if he could play on the German 
flute: to which he replied that, never 
having tried, he did not know, but had no 
objection to make the attempt now if they 
would bring liim an instrument. This 
appears ridiculous, but it is not half so 
much so as attempting Architecture with¬ 
out long previous training. Any man 
with a good ear may teach liimsclf music, 
or, with a special feeling for colour or form, 
may acquire considerable proficiency in 
drawing or painting. What is principally 
required for music, painting, or sculpture, 
is an innate msthetic faculty. The arclii- 


I tect must possess this also, but in addition 


to this he must be a mathematician and a 
mechanic, he must possess a knowledge 
of construction and materials, he must 
know how most conveniently to provide 
for the purposes of his buildings, and how 
also to express them most artistically, 
i He must, in sliort, have all the a)sthetic 
i feelings required for the exercise of other 
j arts, but, in addition to this, a great deal 
more which cannot be acquired by in¬ 
tuition, but must be the result of a life¬ 
long study. More than this, he must 
know how to combine the technic with 
the rasthetic elements of his design with¬ 
out giving undue predominance to either. 
Is all this easy ? 
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transepts. The roof is flat (or rather was, for it has been somewhat 
altered since), and supported by a diagonally-trussed beam, such as we 
use in railway stations. At one end is a porch called a narthex, but 
which, in fact, is a library ; and between it and the church a steeple of 
very commonplace design rises through the roof. 

The only ornament of the exterior is a range of lean buttresses, 
between which were tall windows filled with wooden tracery of the 
Perpendicular Order; but these, instead of painted glass, are dis¬ 
figured with green painted liouvre boards to keep out the sun. We 
have done strange things in this country, but nothing quite so bad 
as that. It entirely fails as a Gothic reproduction; for, as we per¬ 
fectly understand now, a few ill-drawn Gothic details are not in them¬ 
selves sufficient to entitle a building to be ranked among the revivals 
of Mediaeval Art. The worst feature, however, is that of being 
entirely unsuited to the climate, having neither verandahs for shade, 
nor proper windows for ventilation; nor do its arrangements satisfy 
any of the recpiirements of the ecclesiologist of the present day. 

The Fort Church is a better specimen of the art, but it is only a 
copy of the chai)el in York Place, Pldinburgh, and that is a coi)y from 
St. Mary’s, Beverley; and though it has deteriorated at each remove, 
and the details of the Calcutta Church would shock our present critical 
eyes, it was, at the time it was built, the l)est thing of its class that 
had l)een done in India. 

As mentioned above, several station churches have recently been 
erected, which might j)a8s for English parish churches when seen at a 
distance ; but no architect has approached the problem of designing 
a church specially suited to the climate, though the freedom from 
trammels, and the immense variety of details in Gothic Art, lend 
themselves most easily to such a purpose in that climate. 

In so far as the system of ornamented construction is concerned, the 
Saracenic style is identical with the Gothic : both used pointed arches, 
clustered piers, vaulted roofs, and they claim other features in common. 
The most striking and specific difference is that the one uses domes 
where the other introduces spires ; but as in most cases these features 
are merely external ornaments, there is no reason why the architects 
in both styles should not adhere to their own peculiar forms, while 
adopting, when expedient, the jffinciples of the other. 

As the Saracenic has been so completely adapted to the climate, 
there seems no reason why the Gothic should not be so also ; but it 
must be by thinking, not by copying, that this can be effected. Nine- 
tenths of the mechanical arrangements of our churches were introduced 
to guard against cold and the roughness of the climate, leaving one- 
tenth for ventilation or to avoid over-heating. In India exactly the 
reverse is the case : nine-tenths must be specially designed to protect 
the congregation from the heat, and very little attention need be paid to 
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the danger of cold or storms. Seeing how perfectly the Saracenic 
style, which is so nearly identical, has met and conquered these 
difficulties, the same thing could now be done far more easily with 
the Gothic ; but unfortunately it has not hitherto been looked at 
from this point of view, consequently none of our churches in India 
can be considered as even moderately successful. Instead of setting 
their minds earnestly to the task, the English have been content to 
carry with them into India the strange creed of their native country, 
“ that Archaeology is Architecture; ” and when they have set up an 
accurate model of some old churcli which adorns some rural village 
ill tlie Midland Counties, they fondly fancy that they have satisfied 
all that is required of a true arcliitect in designing a Protestant place 
of worship suited to a tropical climate and the refined exigencies of 
the nineteenth century. 

The most correct Gothic building yet erected in India is the 
College at Benares, designed by the late Captain Kittoe, who, though 
not educated as an architect, had more enthusiasm for the art than 
most men, and had devoted many years of his life to its study in 
India and elsewhere ; he was consequently in a position to do better 
than most of his brother officers ; but he had not sufficient eommand 
of the details of the stylo to adapt them to tlie new circumstances, 
and his college is from this cause a failure, both as an artistic design 
and as a utilitarian building. The result of this is tJiat it has been 
subseciueutly so altered tliat its Gothic character has nearly dis¬ 
appeared, >vithout a(;(juiring those qualities which ought primarily to 
have guided the architect in liis design. 

It is very difficult to guess what may l)c the future of Architecture 
in India. It will hardly be in the direction of Gothic, except for 
churches; but there other feelings than those that guide tlie progress 
of Art may interfere. In civil buildings tlie Saracenic is practically 
so like Gothic tliat it will probably be preferred where that class of 
detail and that amount of ornament is wanted. Already several 
attempts have been made to introduce it into public buildings, but 
generally by jicrsons who had acquired only a very superficial know¬ 
ledge of the style from Daniel’s prints or recent photographs. To 
adapt it really to any new purpose requires a far more intricate know¬ 
ledge of its principles than any of those who have tried their hands 
at it in India have been found to possess. The designs hitherto prof¬ 
fered or executed would look very well as the back scene of a theatre, 
or a model at Cremorne or the Crystal Palace, but are not serious art, 
or likely ever to become worthy of that name. A far more hopeful 
sign is the style adopted in some of the new buildings at Bombay. 
During the American war fabulous fortunes ivere realised there from 
the rise in the price of cotton. The old fortifications of the city were 
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pulled down, new streets and boulevards were laid out, and buildings 
commenced in the new city in a style of magnificence unknown up to 
that date in British India. Many of these, too, consist only of 
arcaded storeys suiKjrimposed one on another, with only such ornament 
iis is required to accentuate the construction ; and when pillars are 
introduced it is only when their employment is more convenient than 
that of an arch. Owing to the sudden revulsion that took place when 
the civil war in America ceased, many of these buildings are not yet 
finished, or at least only photographs of them, with the scaffold up, 
have reached this country. But enough can be gathered from them 
to feel sure that if our countrymen have only the courage to adhere to 
this common-sense style and forget Gothic and Saracenic fancies, they 
will soon accomplish something very good ; and with the dimensions 
and light and shade which the climate demands, our Indian cities may 
l>e(tomc objects of which we may be proud. 

An equally good result has l)een attained at Hongkong, where 
a similar style of architecture has been introduced, and where the 
superior style of w-orkmaiiship of the Chinese, combined with the 
extreme beauty of the situation, have rendered the external aspect 
of that city equal to anything known in Europe. Neither Genoa nor 
Naples can compare with it architecturally, though in outward form 
they resemble it, especially the former. 

With such results, and with a climate demanding architectural 
forms and display, there is hope that something good may be done, 
l)rovided the pitfalls can Ixj obviated which have proved the ruin of 
the Art in Europe. This progress, however, it must be ol)served, has 
only been attained in the private buildings and residences of the 
mcT'chants and civilians. In Bombay these were till recently gene¬ 
rally only magnified bungalows, with sloping tiled roofs and Avooden 
verandahs ; in Madras they Avere and are a little better, but too gene¬ 
rally Avithont any architectural pretensions ; in Bengal they Avere 
seldom without their verandah of pillars in one of the Italian Orders, 
and with corni(!es and wiiidoAV-dressings in the same style. 

In Calcutta the houses are genertilly square blocks, at least tAvo, 
generally three storeys in height, ahvays standing alone in Avhat are 
called compounds, or courts adorned Avith gardens and surrounded 
by tlie domestic offices. Ea(!h house is a separate design by itself, 
and toAvards the south is always coA^ered by deep verandahs, gene¬ 
rally arcaded in the basement, Avith pillars above, Avhich are closed 
to half their height, from above, by green Venetian blinds, Avhich 
are fixed as part of the structure. The dimensions of these fa 9 ades arc 
about those of the best Venetian palaces. The Grimani, for instance, 
both in dimensions and arrangement, would range perfectly with the 
ordinary run of Calcutta houses, though, alas ! none of them could 
approacih it in design. They also jMJSsess, AAdien of three storeys, the 
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advantage pointed out in speaking of Italian palaces, of having the 
third storey of equal height to the lower two. 

The consequence of all this is, that, although the pillars are spaced 
six or even eight or ten diameters apart, and supix)it only wooden 
architraves, though the whole is only brick covered with stucco, and 
though the details are generally badly drawn and fre(|ueutly misap- 
j)lied, still the effect of the whole is eminently palatial and satisfactory. 

In fact, with these dimensions, with their appropriateness, their 
ornamental detail, and the amount of thought bestowed on each sepa¬ 
rate design, it would be nearly imix)ssible it should l)e otherwise. 
They are, in fact, nothing but what they pretend to be; and when 
this is the case it is far more difficult to do wrong than it is to do 
right according to tlie system of design in vogue in tliis country. 

Now that arcades are very generally introduced instead of pillars, 
and better details and more perfect construction are everywhere to be 
seen, and have already altered the aspect not only of Ilombay and 
(.-akiutta but of other Eastern cities, we may look forward with some 
confidence to a day when other places may be dignified by the title of 
“Cities of Palaces,” to which in former days Calcutta alone not 
unjustly aspired. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

NATIVE ARCHITECTURE IN INDIA. 

It was not to be expected that any artistic fashion could for so long 
a period be practised by the conquering race without the subject 
people adopting it in some form or other, and trying to apply it to 
their own purposes. Unfortunately, since the world began it has been 
the curse of all conquest that the conquered people can neither emu¬ 
late the virtues nor rise to the level of their masters, while tliey are 
prone to ape their fasliions, and, in copying, to exaggerate their vices. 

India has been no exception to this rule ; and it would be difficult, 
in modern times at least, to find anything much more contemptible 
than the tawdry imitations of a European Court which we ourselves 
set up at Lucknow, coupled as it was with a sensuality and corruption 
which can only exist under an Asiatic sun. Although it was here 
that the Eastern form of the Italian Renaissance bloomed in all its 
absurdities, it was not here that it first took root. Our empire and 
our influence commenced in the Carnatic, long before it practically 
extended to Bengal; and it is at Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and the other 
cities of the south, that the natives first tried what they could do in 
the styles of Alberti and Michael Angelo. 

One of the most remarkable examples of this is to be found at 
Tanjore. As you approach the town you see two great pagoda 
forms towering over all tlie rest, nearly equal in dimensions, and not 
unlike each other in form. The one is the grand old temple represented 
ill Woodcut No. 1015 in the ‘ History of Architecture ’ ; the other is a 
portion of the Palace, and, on a nearer examination, is found to be 
made up of Italian balusters, some attenuated, some stumpy, inter¬ 
mixed with pillars and pilasters of the most hideous shapes, but all 
meant for Italian, and mixed up with Hindoo gods and goddesses, and 
little scraps of native Architecture peeping out here and there, so as 
to make up a whole so inexpressibly ludicrous and bad, that one 
hardly knows whether to laugh or be angry. At first sight it appears 
difficult to understand what state of affairs could have brought about 
such a combination as this; but if any one wanted to understand 
thoroughly the state of the native mind at the time this pagoda 
palace was erected, he could nowhere find a better illustration. There 
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is here that persistent adherence to their ancient forms and feelings in 
all essentials which characterises everything native, merely varnished 
over with a tawdry film of European civilisation which they neither 
feel nor understand. 

What was done at Tanjore only faintly foreshadowed what took 
place at Lucknow. Our power w:is too early established in the south, 
and the destruction of the native dynasties too complete, to allow of 
any great development of any sort in their dependent state. The 
most powerful of southern native princes, the so-called Nawaub of 
the Carnatic, was brought into Madras itself, where he erected a huge 
formless pile, in which he and his descendants now live, but without 
the means of indulging in any architectural vagaries. 

The kingdom of Glide was one of our next creations. From the 
importance of their relative position its soveixiigns were from the 
earliest date protected by us, which means that they were relieved, 
if not from all the cares, at least from all the responsibilities of 
government ; and, with the indolence natural to the Indian character, 
and the temptations incident to an Eastern Court, left to spend in 
debauchery and corruption the cnonnous revenues pla(;ed at their 
disposal. The result might easily have Ixjen foreseen. Things went 
on from bad to worse, till the nuisance l)ecame intolerable, and was 
summarily put an end to by the daring injustice of Ijord Dalhousie’s 
policy. 

One of the earliest buildings of importance at Lucknow, in the 
Italian style, is the Mansion of Constantia,^ built by General Martin,’-* 
as a residence for himself. 

The General was apparently his own architect, and has produced 
a design somewhat fantastic in arrangement, which sins against most 
of the rules of pure Palladian Art to an extent that would not be 
pardonable except in such a climate and under the peculiar circum¬ 
stances in which it was erected. Notwithstanding this there is some- 
tliing very striking in the great central tower, rising from a succes¬ 
sion of terraced roofs one over the other, and under whicjh arc a series 
of halls grouped internally so as produce the most pleasing effects, 
while their arrangement was at the same time that most suitable to 


* So called apparently from the motto 
“ Labore et Gonstantia/* adopted by the 
General, and written up in front of his 
house. 

* General Martin was born at Lyons in 
1732, and died at Lucknow 1800. He 
commenced his career as a private soldier 
in the French army; but, in consequencu 
of Lally’s severity, deserted at the siege 


of Pondicherry, and joined the English 
service, in which he rose to the rank of 
General. He left the greater port of his 
immense fortune to found educational 
establishments at Lyons, Calcutta, and 
Lucknow; but, owing to the length of his 
will, and his having drawn it up himself, 
in bad English, the principal part of his 
money has been wasted in law expenses. 
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the climate. The sky-line is everywhere broken by little kiosks, not 
perhaps in the best taste, but pleasing from their situation, and appro¬ 
priate in the vicinity of a to^vn so full of such ornaments as the city 
in whose proximity it is situated. Taken altogether, it is a far more 
reasonable edifice than the rival capriccio of Beckford, at Font- 
hill ; and if its details liad been purer, and some of those solecisms 
avoided which an amateur architect is sure to fall into, it really does 
contain the genn of a very l)eantiful design. 

The founder of the mansion lies l)eneath in a dimly-lighted vaulted 
chamlxT in the basement of the great tower. His tomb is a siin]>lo 



2V5. View of thfl Mnrtinidre, Lticknow. From a Photof|T«pb. 


plain sarcophagus, standing on the floor, and at each angle a gi’enadier 
iTi full uniform stamls with arms revei’sed, in an attitude of grief, as if 
mourning over the fall of his master. Tlie execution of the monu¬ 
ment, like everything about the place, is bad, but the conception is one 
of the finest that has yet Ixjcii hit ujwn for a soldier’s grave. 

This mansion is now fast falling to ruins, and a building of stuccoed 
brick is by no means a pleasing object in decay : but when new it 
must have been very striking. At all events, its effect on the Oude 
sovereigns was most remarkable. For although their tombs, their 
mosques, and imambarrahs were still erected in the debased Saracenic 
style then prevalent, all the palaces of TiUcknow were henceforth 
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erected in this pseudo-Italian style. The FuiTah Buksh, the Chuttcr 
Munsil, and numerous other buildings, display all the quaint pictu¬ 
resque irregularity of the age of Francis I., combined with more 
strange details than are to he found in the buildings of Henri IV. 
These were far surpassed in grotesqueness by the Kaiser Bagli, the 
residence of the late king. This consisted of a great square of build¬ 
ings surrounding an immense courtyard : the whole palace l)eing in 
extent and arrangement by no means unlike the Louvre and Tuileries 
as joined together by the late Emperor. But, instead of the Iwautifnl 
stone of Paris, all was brick and plaster ; and instead of the appi*o- 
priate details of that palace, the buildings surrounding the great court 
at Lucknow arc generally two storeys in height and singularly various 
ill design, generally with jiilasters of the most attenuated forms 
running through both storeys, between wdiich Italian windows with 
A^enetian blinds alternate with Saracenic arcades, or ojxjnings of no 
style whatever. These are surmounted by Samceuic battlements, and 
crowned by domes such as Rome or Italy never saw, and the whole 
painted with colours as cnide as they are glaring. Inside there arc 
sevenil large and handsome halls, but all in the same bad taste as the 
exterior, and adorned with mirrors and furniture of the most costly 
description, but generally placed wheix; they art; not wanted, or where 
their pi’esence has no moaning. 

A detached building called the Begum Kotit; is a better s|>ecimen 
of the style than anything ]X)rhaps in the Kaiser Bagh itself, but it 
cannot either be called a favourable s|)ecimeu of Italian Ait or a 
successful adaptation of the style to Oriental pur])oses, though it has 
a certain amount of picturesqueness which to some extent redeems its 
other defects. Inke all the other sjxjcimens of Oriental Italian Archi¬ 
tecture, it offends painfully, though less than most others, from tlie 
misapplication of the details of the Classical Orders. Of course no 
native of India can well understand either the origin or motive of the 
various parts of our Orders—why the entablature should be divided 
in architrave, frieze, and cornice—why the pillars should be a certain 
number of diameters in height, and so on. It is, in fact, like a man 
trying to copy an inscription in a language he does not understand, 
and of which he does not even know the alphabet. With the most 
correct eye and the greatest pains he cannot do it accurately. In 
India, besides this ignorance of the grammar of tlic art, the natives 
cannot help feeling that the projection of the cornices is too small if 
meant to produce a shadow, and too deep to be of easy construction in 
plaster in a climate subject to monsoons, ^riiey feel that brick pillars 
ought to be thicker than the Italian Orders generally are, and that 
wooden architraves are the worst possible mode of construction in a 
climate where wood decays so rapidly, even if spared by the white 
ants. The consequence is, that, between bis ignorance of the prin- 
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ciples of Classic Art on the one hand, and his knowledge of what is 
suited to his wants and his climate on the other, he makes a sad 
jumble of the Orders. But fashion supplies the Indian with those 
incentives to copying which we derive from association and education ; 
and, in the vain attempt to imitate his superiors, he has abandoned liis 
own beautiful art to produce the strange jumble of vulgarity and bad 
taste we find at Lucknow and elsewhere. 

The great caravanserais which the Calcutta baboos and the native 
rajahs have erected for their residences in Lower Bengal are, generally 
in this style, but with an additional taint of vulgarity. But perhaps 



the most striking example of it all is a pavilion which was erected 
within the palace at Delhi by the late king. It stood behind, and 
was seen above, the great audience hall of Sliah Jehan, in which once 
stood the celebrated j)cacock throne, and is one of the noblest and 
most beautiful apartments of its class in any palace in the world. 
Over this, on entering the palace, you saw a little pavilion of brick 
and plaster, which its builder assumed to be the Doric Order, with 
Italian windows and Venetian blinds. The building was painted 
green, the frieze red, and the ornaments yellow!—^the whole in worse 
taste than the summer-house of a Dutch skipper, as seen overhanging 
a canal in Holland. Continsted with the simplicity and the elegance 
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of the white marble imlace beneath, it told, in a laujijiia^e not to Ik' 
mistaken, how deeply fallen and how contemptible were the late 
occupants of the throne, as compared with their great ancestors of the 
House of Timour, who ruled that mighty empire with wisdom, and 
adorned its cities with those faultless edifices described in a previous 
]>art of this work. 

We live so completely among the sixicimens of the art of Archi¬ 
tecture which are found in this country, and our associations or our 
])rcjudices arc so bound up with our admiration for, or our feelings 
against them, that it is extremely difficult for us to get outside and 
take a calm survey of the whole, so as to read all the lessons that 
might be learned from their study. Hut if any one wislied to feel 
assured how perfectly Architecture is a reflex of the national character 
and taste, there is ^whaps no place where he would see this moi’c 
clearly and distinctly than in studying the history of Architecture in 
Ilindostan during the last six centuries. 

Nothing can be grander and more severe, and, at the same time, 
more chastely ornate, than the buildings crecited by the stern old 
Pataiis in the early centuries of the coiuiuest; nothing more elegant, 
or in Architecture more i)oetic, than the palaces, tlie tombs, ^md 
mosques erceted by the Mogul sovereigns during the i)eriod of their 
prosjKirity ; and nothing could be l)ctter calculated to display at the 
time, and to hand down to posterity, a cleju’ impression of their wealth, 
their magnificence, and the refinement of their taste. 

Nothing, on the other hand, could more clearly show the utter 
degradation to which subjection to a foreign j)ower has depressed tluM’i’ 
successors than the exaiu])les of the bastard style just (junted. When 
we reflect how completely the l»est educated and the most artistic^ 
classes ill the reign of Queen Anne learned to despise the (lotliic style 
of our forefathers, the taste for which has returned, and we now admire 
so intensely, we ought not to Ikj surprised if the natives of Indi!i 
should have been influenced in the same manner, though from different 
(causes. Hut it does seem astonishing, that while the Hindoos wei-e 
erecting temples and ghauts, if not so grand, at least as elegant, as of 
yore—wdiile the very kings of Glide were erecting su(;h buildings as 
the Grand Imambarrah, or the Uouiiii Durwaza—they should, at the 
same time, fancy they saw beauty in such abominations as they were 
}ierpetrating under the guise of Italian Art. Is it that the demon of 
fashion can always blind our better judgment, and force us to admire 
any monstrosity that is in vogue at the moment —and this, in spite 
of all that our better taste, or innate feeling of what is right, may 
l)oint out to us as either really correct or beautiful. 
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CHAPTEE V. 


EECENT ARCHITECTURE IN INDIA, AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


[In various 
domination 


parts of the pejit Dependency the influence of British 
IS still bcnoficially at work in aI•c]litc(^t^l•o; and, nioro 



Palace at Rarmla. 


especially, very crood work lias l)oen done here and there in that imitation 
or acceptance of the native modes of design which modern English 
antiquarianism seems to regard as a fixed principle. 
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Plate 276« illustrates a design, by Emerson of London, which has 
very deservedly obtained honourable recognition. As the pupil of 
Burges, this architect may he said to combine with an incidental 
knowledge of Indian art that peculiar form of vigorous gracefulness 
which was the strong point of his master’s work, always with the spirit 
of mediajvalism prominent. This accounts for the Gothic character of 
some of the detail, while the motive of the grouping and disposition 
generally seems to Ixj very successfully Indian. 

The new pilacc of the native ruler of Baroda (No. 276&) was 
built under Major Mant, an Englishman, and is regarded as a highly 
successful w'ork of perhaps a more cliaracteristic if less refined style. 
The Gothic clement is absent; and the reader is quite at liberty to 
think, if he feels so inclined, that its al)sence is not an advantage ; that 
is to say, that the spirit of Gothic happens to form a valuable and 
legitimate alloy for Indian art in English Lands. 

Canning College, Lucknow (276^^), is by a native architect, and on 
(dose inspc(!tion will be found to possess more artistic merit than may 
be ap]MU’eiit at first sight. Certain odd and unintelligible features 
must be allowed for, as justifiable on local grounds if not admirable 
otherwise.— Ed.] 
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T ITRK E Y. 


CHAPTER I. 

MOSQUES. 

Sthktly spojikin^, ilie history of tlu! RoiniissaiifO AroliitocLuix; in 
'riirkoy, or, more properly, in Coii8tjintino])lc, oiijj^lit to be treated as 
cH.)inineneiiij( nearly coiiteinporanconsly with its rise in Italy, inasmuch 
as after the death of Mahomet II., in 1480, the Turks abandoned their 
own ori<?inal style of mosque-building, to C()])y the Byzantine fonns of 
the city they liad just obtained possession of ; and so enamoured did 
they becHMiie with the new form, that they have never I’overted to the 
usual or ortliodox plan of a mosf|ue in the ca]>ital, though in tlu5 
provinces the true Sarju^enic style has always ]>rcvailed, with only a 
very slight admixture of the Byzantine element. 

There is, however, this very material and iini)ortant distinction 
iKJtweeii the priictitjc of the architc(;ts of the Western and Eastern 
capitals of the old Roman Ihiipii-e. At Rome, the Renaissance architects 
retained the old form of the Medimval Ohuix^h, but carried it out with 
(Mjissical details : at (\)nstantino])le, the Turks adopted, in their 
mosques, the forms of the Byzantine Clumdi, which w(ire new to them, 
but carried out their designs with their own beautiful and apju’opriate 
details. The former was a stupid and iinnec-essary process, brought 
about—as pointed out above—by circumstances wholly irrespective of, 
and foreign to, the art of Architecture. The latter is a reasonable 
and pro]x;r course to iMuwue, which, honestly pei-severed in, can only 
lead to the most satisfactory results. 

Nothing can bo wiser or more ex|xjdicnt than tliat a foreign nation 
settling in a new countiy should adopt such forms and arrangements 
of buildings as have been found most suital>le t.o tlie climate and to the 
constnictive necessities of the place ; but it by no means follows from 
this that they are also to coj>y the details, and to debar themsehes 
from introducing every improvement their tasU* or their own experieiu^e 
may suggest. 

When the Turks compiered (V»nstantinople, they soon found that 
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the climate was not suited to the open courts for mosques which were 
so appropriate at Cairo or at Delhi ; and, having before them such 
noble buildings as the Church of St. Sophia, and other domical churches 
of the great age of Byzantine Art, they at once adopted the foim, and 
set about building mos(|ues on that plan, but improving, in so far as 
they could, not only the arrangement and construction, but employing 
everywhere their own Saracenic details, and adapting each of them to 
the place it was to occupy, and the constructive necessities it was to 
fulfil or to represent. 

Strictly speaking, the arrangement of the plan and the construction 
of a building belong to the engineering branch of the profession. 
The harmonious adjustment of its proportions, and the appropriate 
ornamentation of these parts, fall specially within the province of the 
Architect. All that the Turks did w’as to borrow the mechanical part 
of their mosques from their Byzantine predecessors ; but they w’^ei-e 
neither so lazy nor so illogical as to think that their doing so excused 
them from tlic necessity of thought, or that mere reproduction can 
either be, or can ever represent, contemporary Art. 

The practical result of these two different systems is what might 
easily bo foreseen. At Rome we have St. Peter’s—a Gothic church 
carried out with Classical details ; though in dimensions it is as large 
as any throe Mediaeval cathedrals put together, though, constructively, 
it is superior to any, and though in richness of detail and ornamenta¬ 
tion it suipasses them all—^}'et in the effect it produces, and in artisth? 
merit generally, it is less satishictory than the smallest and plainest 
of Mediiuval cathedrals. 

At Constantinople, on the contrary, we have, in the contemporary 
KSuliraanie Mosipie, a building which, though one of tlic first attempts 
of a new people in an unfamiliar style, is beautiful in itself, and in 
some res^xicts an impro\"ement on the model from which it was copied.' 
In the Moscpie of Ahmed and othem, we have interiors as superior to 
those of the contemporary churches of the Palladian school as it is 
possil)le to conceive ; and this result was obtained by a set of ignorant 
Turks, aided by a few renegade Levantines, comiKjting with the best 
intellects and tlie most educated classes of Western Europe, at the 
time of their highest artistic development! 

But the Westerns were following out a wrong system, in which 
success was impossible. The Easterns were correct in their principles 
of Art, and failure w'as conse(iuently very difficult to be achieved. 

In so far, therefore, as tlie form is concerned, the Constantinopolitan 
Renaissance arose contemporaneously with the Italian, and might be 
so treated in a history of Art. If, liowever, the essence only is con¬ 
sidered, it dates only from within the limits of the prffsent century. 


' See ‘History of Architecture,* vol. ii. p. 413 et seqq. 
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Thouf^h either classification mi^lit consequently Ixj adopted, the latter 
is the relation in which it will Ikj convenient to treat of it on the 
]>re8cnt occasion. 

Since the lieginiiln^ of the present century Turkish Architecture 
may Ikj said to have faii’ly pissed out of this stage of quasi-Rcnaissancc, 
or tnie Art, wliich distinguished it for the previous three centuries, 
and to have assumed the true Renaissance, in all its illogical and 
unthinking unreasonableness. 

The round hats of the Franks have invaded the Bosphonis, and 
with them have come their mistaken principles of Art. To the 
Ryz/antine form of their mosijues the Turks have noiv added the details 



Mosque of Selim, Scutari. From a Drawing by T. Alloni. 


of the Italian Ordere; but as yet not ungracefully, partly because 
Roman details are not wholly incongruous with Byzantine forms, and 
iK'cause, in the mostjues at least, it is only the details, not the forms, 
that they have silteml. It has not yet (KJcun-ed to them to try and 
make one of their religious edifices look like a Roman Basilica, or a 
(Jmek Temple, or anything, in fact, but wliat it is ; and thus far, 
therefoi^», the injury is only pirtial. 

In the mosque, for instance, that the Sultan Mahomed II. (1808- 
ltS;l8) ei-ecited at Topbana, the outline is that of all the older buildings, 
and it is only on a close or critical insixjction that we discover the 
clumsy consoles and badly-profiled cornices with which it is covered. 

'Ihut of his predecessor, Selim, at Scutari, is a more pleasiim' siKXji- 
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nicii; aud though all the details are really ItJiliaii, they arc used with 
such frcedom, aud so little obtimsive, that their introiluetion may 
almost be forgiven. Were it not for the exceeding beauty of the older 
mosques, we should not hesitate to admire this specimen of the art; 
and it is also easy to see that a little morc familiarity with the best 
class of Italian details would have remedied many of the defects of 
these designs. The only question being, Is freedom possible with such 
familiarity ? all that can now be answered is, that so far as our 
experience goes, knowledge and slaveiy in Architectural Art seem 
synonymous terms. 

The gi-eat mosque which Mahomet Ali erected in the Citadel at 
(^airo is a still more remarkable example of the decline of arehiteetural 
taste in the East. Its dimensions arc very considerable, as it consists 
of a square block of building meiisuring 157 ft. eacli way, and, with 
the attached courtyai-d surrounded by arcades, the whole measures 
;)G5 ft. by 180. Its plan, too, is unexceptionable, being a square hall 
surmounted by a dome 00 ft. in diameter intenially, and four semi- 
domes of pure Constantinopolitan type.^ In addition to these advan¬ 
tages, its materials arc richer than any used for a similar puiqiose in 
any mos(|ue in modern times, the Walls internally being Jill covered 
with slabs of Oriental alabaster of the most beautiful tints ; and it was 
intended to have carried the same class of ornamentation all ovei* the 
exterior, but the mosque was left unfinished at the death of its 
founder in 1842.* 

Notwithstanding all these advantages, the building must Ixi pro¬ 
nounced a failure in an architectural point of view, for the same reason 
that the church at Mousta fails, as also the cathedrals of Boulogne and 
(Iran®—because of the >vant of knowledge of the principles of design 
on the part of their architects, and l)ccause their details neither express 
the constniction nor arc elegant in themselves. Externally, the mosque 
itself is pierced with two storeys of plain unornaraented windows, 
which, without any grouping, certainly do not indicate the interioi*. 
The arches of the vaults are not brought through to the outside, as is 
the case invariably at Constantinople; the roof is so flat and so ])lain 
that the group of domes and semi-domes that crown it lose half the 
value, as far as size is concenied, and all the poetry they might possess, 
if growing naturally out of the constniction below. Add to this that 
the details are in a bad, ill-undci'stood Corinthian style, mingled with 
Pointed arches and Rococo ornaments of all sorts, and it wdll be easy 
to underatand how even the noblest design may have been destroyed. 


^ It is, ill fact, a reproduction on a 
somewhat smaller scale of the Mosque 
uf Ahmed at Gunstantiiioplc C History of 
Architecture,’ Woodcut 942). 

^ I am indebted for the dimensions i 


here given to a plan of the building 
kindly procured for mo by the Rev. Geo. 
Washington, chaplain ut Cairo, and to 
my own subsequent personal observation. 
* See Introduction, pp. 33 to 37. 
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Internally, the effect is very much more pleasing. The light, 
though subdued, is sufficient; the materials rich, and the colouring is 
not offensive ; while the i)lan and mode of roofing by domes and 
semi-domes is such that even a Tjcvantine could hardly spoil it. The 
consequence of all this is that, as an interior, this mosque will stand 
a comparison with almost any building in Europe of its own age. 

^riie real difference, however, between this mosque in the citadel 
and the older moscincs in the city of Cairo l)clow, does not exist in 
(‘ithcr the dimensions or the original conception of the building so 
much as in the mode of cariying it into effect. In tlie olden time the 



27i^. Mosque in Citadel at Cairo, From a I’botograpli by F. liedford. 


architect would merely have aminged his hiiilding, probably very 
much as this one is laid out, and would have provided that the (con¬ 
struction sliould iHi tnithful and ti-uthfully expressed lioth inside and 
out. All the moulding, with the capitals, brackets, &c., would have 
Ihicu built in block, and, as the structure progressed, one block would 
have been handed over to one carver to be completed, another to 
another. He would then have employed the inlayer on one part, 
the painter on another, and the gilder where liis services might be 
reipiired ; and all these men working together, each a master in his 
own department, would have ]>roduced that multiplicity combined 
with unity we so much admire in the old buildings. The misfortune 
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is, this class of artist docs not now exist in Cairo; and the arcliitast 
must put into his design as much thought as he has time for, or is 
capable of exerting, before he begins it. As he first conceives it, so it 
is erected, and when the crescent is put on the top of the dome the 
whole is consideied complete. Sumly we ought not, under these 
circumstances, to be sni’priscd at the cold and nnsatisfactoiy ranlt 
that is produced by this process in this instanre.^ Yet it proliably 
pleases those that worship in it as much, if not 11101% than the older 
Itiiildiiigs, which excite such admiration in onr eyes; but it can only 
do so ill coiiseiiuence of its size and the I'ichiiess of its materials; and 
there is no surer sign of the decay of taste, or of a want of knowledge 
of the principles'of Art, on the jiart of any }ieople, than the assumption 
that these two qualities can ever lie of any value except iis nieit! 
vehicles for the expimion of the higher qualities of taste and design 
which can alone make a work of Art valuable, 


' On the right of the drawing is a cast- 
iron clock-towcr, which must, with the 
niachincry, have been ordered from some 
lirni in Lirmiiighain, as the mouldings 
and decorations are all in tliat class of 
Gothic which we find adorning steam- 
engines and water-tanks in onr manu¬ 


facturing towns. As it is very oiTciisivc 
in its native land, it will he uiulctshxHl 
how much more so it is in tliis situation; 
but even then it is qui stionablc whetlier 
it is in worse taste than the alabaster 
fountain oecn|iying llie centre of the 
court of the mosque. 
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PALACES. 

Ai;riloiT(iii, IVoin the saiuo conservative feelini^ coiiiieeted 

with i'eli;^ions buildings, tlie inosijiies of the Turks have liitlieito, like 
those of Lucknow and Delhi, escajied from the lowest stai»;e of the 
copyiiif^ school, the same sissertion cannot l)c made with regard to their 
}»alacos. The Ambassador of the Western Powers have erected for 
themselves i)alace8 at Pei’a in stylos jxjculiar to the vaiious countries 
whkth tliey represent ; and the Sultans of Turkey have learnt to 
admire these, as they have l)een tau^lit to believe in eveiy form of the 
civilisation of Western Euro^x), and, more than this, have employed 
the architects deputed to build the ambassadorial residenees to erect 
palaces for themselves. 

The view on tlie next })a‘>^e of one of the Sultan’s New Palaces on 
the Hosphoms is a fair avenige s[)ecimen of the productions of this new 
school. Instead of the old plan of designing every part with reference 
to the purpose to which it was to Ihj applied, of making every window 
and i)illar tell its own tale, and of carving every detail with reference 
to the situation and the light in which it was to l)e placed, we have here 
a design which any clever draftsman could complete in all essentials 
between sunrise and sunset, and which, when finished, would be iis 
suitable for the climate or the irtirjwses of St. Petemburgh or Wash¬ 
ington as for a palace of a Turkish Sultan on the shores of the 
Hosi)lu)rus ! Though there is no vulgarity and no gross architectural 
solecism in the design, it would be difficult to see how the art could 
well sink lower than the stage here represented. 

Another palace in Constantinople, which was in progress of election 
by the late Sultan Alidul Medjid at the time of his death, from the 
designs of a young Armenian artist, named Balzan, is in many respects 
better than the last mentioned, in some woree. As will l)c seen from 
’ the view, it is rich in detail and full of design to an extent rarely found 
in modern buildings of the classical school. It is more like a design in 
the Platei*e8co style of the Spanish architects of tlie 1 Gth century than 
anything that has Ix'en done since that time, and if the details were 
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^ood in themselves, or appropriate, the effect Avould Ikj all tliat could Ih) 
desired ; but it was a mistake in the artist to adopt so much that was 
Classical, and mix it with so much opposed to all the principles of 
that style. 

Although, therefore, this second example has not the customhonse- 
like coldness of the first design, it is nearly as unsatisfactory, though 
from very different causes. The first shows no evidence of thought, 
and has hardly a sufficiency of ornament for its situation or its 
purposes. The second has an almost superfluity of oniament, and 
also evinces a considerable amount of design. It fails, however, 
in producing the desired effect, because the principal part of the 



details are boiTowed from a foicign Classical style, and are used 
for purposes for which they were not originally intended ; and the 
parts which are added are such as neither accord with the oi*iginal 
intention of the Ordera, nor with anything suggested by the building 
itself. 

The whole of the details are, in fact, evidently added for ornament’s 
sake, without any real reference to the constructive exigencies of the 
building, nor in order to adapt the foreign elements to the necessities 
of the climate in which they are employed; neither have they any 
particular reference to the manners or customs of the Sublime Porte. 
They halt between all these ; and the puzzled aichitect has only 
exhibited the confusion of his own brain, while he had at his di8jK)8al 
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28 U. View of the Sultan’s New I'aluce at Constantinople. From a i’hotugraph. 


money, materials, and means to produce as rich and as beautiful a 
building as any in Europe. 

It is to be feared that there is too little vitality left in the Tui’ks 
or in the Turkish Empire to h<»[)e that, in Euroixj at least, they can 
ever rise again to such a degree of power as to be able to shake off 
this state of dependence on the arts and influences of the AVest. 
They have not yet sunk so low as the wretched Nawaubs of Glide, 
and their Architecture is still Ixjtter than that of Lucknow ; but it 
seems as if they were sinking into the ])osition of a protected state ; 
and ]>rotection is only another word for degradation that sooner or 
later must lead to extinction. 

In Euro].)e the Turks have lieen too mixed a people, too little at 
home, and too inseiaire in their posse.ssions, to have ever done much 
for Art, notwithstanding the instincts of their race, and their ex¬ 
pulsion would now be no loss in this res}K‘ct: though neither the 
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Greeks uor any of the subject nationalities who might succeed tliem 
seem at all likely to surpass them in this respect. Up to this moment 
at least the Greeks of the Levant have not shown the smallest apti¬ 
tude for Art in any of its forms; and although with more leisum and 
better opportunities there may be a prospect of improvement, even 
this at present seems very doubtful. 
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BOOK IX. 

AMERICA. 


CHAPTER I. 

MEXICO. 

TrrE stqis by wliic^b the (■lassie stylos were iiitnHbiced into Ainoriea 
by tbo Spaniards were identicuil with those which led the Poitnj]:uese 
to adopt it as their style of arohitcotiire in tlie East, and the losiilts 
were practically the same in both eoniitries. 

Religions enthusiasm was at its height in Spain at the time when 
the New World was discovered by Columbus; and the enormous 
wealth iicquired by the coiupicst of Mexico and Pern, whethiT 
resulting from plunder or from the siujcessful working of the mini‘s, 
naturally led so priest-favouring a jHiople to dedicate a considei-able 
]>oitioii of their ncwly-ac(|uired wealth to religious pur]x)ses. The 
(!onse(iiiencc was that very soon every city in the New World built its 
cathedral, every town its churches, and every hacienda its chax)el; but 
it is, perhaps, not unjust to say that not one of them was in any degree 
remarkable for beauty of architectiinil design. 

It has already Ikjcii pointed out how inartistic the Spaniards had 
shown themselves in dealing with the Renaissance styles in their own 
(H)untry, notwithstanding the assistance they obtained from the artists 
of Italy and France, and it could liardly Ik* cxix)cted that they would 
do even as well in the New World. The priests, who, in nine cases 
•out of ten, were the architects thei’e, had none of them received the 
necessary professional education. They had a certain recollection of 
what was done in their own country, and may have possessed imper¬ 
fect drawings of the moi’c celebrated churches of their day. But to 
adapt these to altered circumstances, and to carry them out in detail 
with native—or at least with local—artists, was as diflBcult (if not 
more so) as to make a new design. The txmsequence is that most of 
the chuixihes of New Spain, though many are remarkable for their 
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size and splendour, are singularly plain in an areliiteetiirnl point of 
view ; or, what is woi*sc, vulgar and pretentions from an ail'eetativm 
of Classical Art, either misunderstood or mistipplied. 

The largest and finest of all the churches erected in the New 
World is perhaps the cathedral of Mexico. It was commenced in 
the year 157;:5, in substitution of an older church which had been 
erected by Fernan Cortes, on the site of the great temple of Mon- 
tesuma, but was not finished till the year 10r)7. Its dimensions are 



281 . External View of the Cathedral at Mexico. From Pedro Uualdi, ‘ Mouumentua do Mojiuo.’ 

very considerable, inasmuch as it is said to measure 504 ft. over all, 
externally, from north to south, and 228 ft. across, or A^ery nearly 
the same as those of 8t. Paul’s. It has five aisles, and the inter¬ 
section of the nave and transepts is crowned by an octagonal lantern, 
but only of the same width as the central aisle. As it is underatood 
that the designs for this cluirch were sent out from Eui‘o[xj, it avoids 
many of the faults wliich are so offensive in some of the other 
churches of this city. Indeed the ai’chitectiiral arrangement of the 
interior may lx* called singularly hapjiy for this class of building. 
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Tlie entablature, which always formed the great stumbliiigblock of 
architects in this style, is altogether omitted ; and the arches spring 
direct from the capitals of the Doric half-columns, which are attached 
to the piers. It thus avoids most of the faults of our St. Paul’s, and 
even the size of the dome is internally in l)etter proportion to the 
rest of the church, where there is a chancel beyond. If the dome 
ends the vista, it may 1 k^ of any size ; but in the middle of a crucifonn 
church it throws every other part out of proportion if its dimensions 
ait; not kept moderate. 



2H3. View uf Side Aisle iu tlic Cathedral at Mexico. From Gualdi. 

Externally, tlie western fagade is massive and imposing, iierhajis 
morc so than any Spanish church of the age and stylo. Its two great 
towers rising to a height of 305 ft. are really grand features, solid 
Ixilow, and tajiering ]>leasingly aliovc. The central dome, it must lie 
confessed, looks mean externally compared with those found in Italian 
and French churches; but the Spaniards—except at the Escurial—do 
not seem ever to have aflected this feature. 

AVlieii we look at the immense difficulties in the internal arrange- 
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merit which the introduction of a tall Italian dome suiwrinduces, it 
becomes a question whether it really is a legitimate part of such a 
design ; but it is so noble that a good deal can be forgiven for its 
sake. The external outline of the cathedral of Mexico is—ban-ing 
its details—^perhaps, one of the best proportioned examples of a 
church designed to dispense with this feature ; though it can hardly 
be doubted but that externally the loss of effect is considerable from 
this cause. Even if it must be admitted that the adaptation of the 
tall dome to the internal arrangement of a modern church has not 
l»een quite successfully accomplished hitherto, there seems little doubt 
but that with the eiij^ineering talent of the present day that difficulty 
also might be overcome ; and tliat a gixiat dome might be fitted to a 
nave, at least as wide as two-thirds of its diameter, without any 
offensive display of mechanical exjKjdients. If this were done with 
judgment and taste, we should probably have an arehitcctural effect 
such as has not yet Ixien seen ; but it is not to the New AVorld we 
must look for anything so artistic or so desirable. 

As at Goa, some of the cloistei’s attached to the great monastic 
i^stjiblishments of Mexico and elsewhere are more pleasing specimens 
of Arehitcctural Art than the churches to which they Inilong. One 
in particular, attached to the Convent of Na. Sa. de la Merced, is as 
In-ight and as beautiful as that of Lupiana (Woodcut No. 81)), or any¬ 
thing in Spain. It possesses that happy aiTangement of two smaller 
areades over one wider areh below, as in the Doge’s Palace at Venice ; 
except that in this instance nothing has l)een put over them, and as 
the wliole detail is rich and elaborate, the effect is extremely pleasing. 

There are no public buildings in the city of Mexico remarkable as 
Architectural designs. Many are large and highly ornamented, but 
they are only bad copies of buildings at home, having no local pecu¬ 
liarity to distinguish them from those of tlio mother country, except 
what is univei-sal in colonial design—that clumsiness in executing 
the various details and profiling the Classical moulding, which so 
shocks any one who has imbued himself with the Ixjauty of Classical 
Art in this resiKict. 
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CIIAPTEH II. 

V E li V. 

The ciithedml of Aro(jiij]»ii, iti Pem, is pio])aRly as ^ood an 
example as could well l»e chosen to illusLratc the i)ositioii of the 
ait of Aixliitoctui'e in the eniancipated colonies of Spain at the 
]>i*eseiit day. The original cathedral was coninienced in the year 
1(121, from the designs of an architect named Andrea Espinosa, and 
was com])leted in Kind. This Imilding w'as, however, almost entirely 
destroyed by fire on the 1st of l)eceml)er, 1S14, shortly after wliidi 
time the rebuilding was commenced, on the same plan and general 
outline as the foi*mer edifice, hut with such improvements in detail 
as the progress in tlie knowledge of Architectural design seemed to 
suggest.^ 

As will be seen from the woodcut, the fac;ade is <»r veiy con¬ 
siderable extent, and divided into five compartments by Oorinthian 
])illar8 standing upon a low basement, but 8Upi)orting only a fragment 
of an entablature. Hetween these are two ranges of pillars standing 
one upon the othei*, of the same Order, but of coui'se only half the 
height; and it is their cornice—^not that of the larger Ordei*—tliat 
crowns the building. This is perhaps the only important instance 
known of this curious invei>5ion of the European ])i*inciple of design, 
and it is so nearly successful that a very little moi'e would ha\e 
made it (juite so. if the larger Corinthian Order had only been used 
as B(piare piei’s or buttresses, marking the divisions of the interioi-, 
their use would lan e Ikjcii undei’stood and their effect most pleasing. 
A very monumental effect is also obtained by the lower storey 
Ixfing pierced only by the entrances, and the upper by a few well- 
propoiiioned windows widely spaced. The towers arc iKjrhaps a 
little too low, but their form was probably the only one that ought 
to he adopted in a country so subject to earthquakes ; and, even as it 
is, they are \vcll projujitioned to the length of the fa^^ade to which 
they arc attached, and their design is pleasing and free from any 
instance of bad taste. 

* For this information, and for the wtiodciit, I am indebted to the kindness of IMr. 
rieuients Markham, (ho well-known author of several works on Rerii, and the 
introiliiCi'r of bark into India. 
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The featui*es that principally detract from the l)eauty of this 
facade arise from the peculiarity so often I’emarkcd upon in the 
previous pages, of men undertaking to design in a style with all 



the details of which they are not practically familiar. At Mousta, 
at Boulogne, at Ooa, or Calcutta, where buildings are erected by 
pei’soiis who have not mastered the details of the style, the} commit 
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the same faults that a man would make who would attempt to write 
a poem in Latin without knowing more than the mere rudiments of 
the language. However grand and good their conceptions may be, 
they are marred by the defective mode in which they are expressed, 
and so it always will Ixj till men learn to build as they write—in the 
vernacular. 
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CHAPTER III. 

NORTH AMERK^V. 

WiiEX \vc turn from what wus doiu*, in Mexico aiul Peru to examine 
the Archite(;tui’al forms of the Uiiitefl States of Noi'tli America, we 
iKJCome instantly aware of the enormous difference of race and religion 
that prevails IxJtween the two gi-eat sections of that continent. 

The old Scandinavian or Dutch settlem hiiilt their ineetiiig- 
houses for prayer, or their neat quaint dwellings, in utter ignorance 
of the precepts of Palladio, and with the Sfime supreme (U)ntempt 
for Mediaeval Art as it ]nx*vailed in Enro])C for tliree centuries after 
it ceased to lie a real art ; and the Puiitan Pilgi*i?n Fathei’S, wlio 
followed and su|K;rscded them, showed the same Anglo-Saxon in¬ 
difference to Architcctnml ornament as has characterised their ra(^c 
at all times, except when tlieir national vanity is ]>i(|ued into rivalry 
with some other nation of more artistic, tendencies. The consc- 
((ueiice of this was, that from the time of the eai‘liest colonisatioii of 
this country, till after the termination of tlie war of 1812-11, there 
was hardly one single building erected in Northern Americji which is 
worthy of being mentioned as an example of Ai*chitectnral Ai*t. 

When after the termination of that wai* it became the “ manifest 
destiny ” of the United States to surpass all the nations of the earth 
in Art as in everything else, they set about doing something to justify 
the boast they were so fond of proclaiming. 

Hitherto their attempts have been less successful than even those 
of the mother country ; and tliere is with them less i)rosp(5ct of im¬ 
provement than with us. An American has a great deal too mu(jh 
to do, and is always in too great a hurry to do it, ever to submit to 
the long, patient study and discipline requisite to master any one 
style of Architecture perfectly. Still less is he likely to submit to 
that amount of self-negation which is indispensable if a man would 
attempt to be original. Why should he stop to design each detail to 
the place it is intended to occupy ? AVhy should he try to pro]K)rtion 
every part harmoniously, or to ap^dy each ornament appropriately ? 
Why submit to all this drudgery, when Classic pillars and Gothic 
pinnacles stuck on ad lihitnm get over all difficulties, and satisfy 
himself and his employers ? The j^erfection of Ait in an American s 
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eyes would Ixi attained by the invention of a self-acting machine, 
which should produce plans of cities and designs for Gothic churches 
or Classic municipal Imildings, at so much per foot super, and so save 
all further trouble or thouglit. 

The planning of cities has in America been always practically 
performed by these means; the process being to take a sheet of 
machine-niled paper, and, determining the scale that is to be used, 
to divide the whole into equal squares, easily staked out, and the 
contents of which are easily computed. AVhether tlie ground is flat 
or undulating—whether the river or shore on wlnxdi it is situated is 
stmight or curved—whatever the acfddent of the situation, or the 
(umvenience of traflic—this sinqde plan enables any man to lay out 
a city in a morning ; and if he can do this, why should he spend 
wwiks or months in carefully contouring the ground ? Why pro- 
jtorLion his streets to the traflic they are intended to convey ? Why 

di’jiw (jonqilicated curves so difficult to set out, and so puzzling to 

calculate ? Why, in short, think, when the thing can lie done 

without thought ? It is in vain to urge that by this process tin; 
most ]>rosaic ugliness has l)een stam])ed on every city of the Union 
hitherto laid out, when, liy a little pains and a little more thought, 
far more beautiful and more convenient cities might have betni 

pi-odu(;ed. This may be true; but the firet process answers all the 
pmposes of a peojile who have so little feeling for Art that they do not 
percieive its deformity. The latter requires both time and thought, 
and why should they ex])end theirs upon it while the other sup])li(‘s 
their wants ? ^ 

The sjimc system prevails in their buildings. If not so absolutely 
mechanical as their plans, it is still tme that their principal drawing 
instrument is a pair of scissors ; and a mat^hine might guide tlicsc; 
almost as well as a human hand, were it not that after being pinned 
log(‘ther the design must generally be attennate<l and pared down to 
suit the ix'cuniary exigencies of the case. Notwithstanding th() 
defects of tlieir system, the Americuins have lately shown a great 


* Though tho Amorii-ans have carried Guieune and elsewhere in France, were 
this principle to cxcesH, it must bo <*ou- as formal as New York or Philadelphia; 
IV>ssed that all cities wliich have Ixen and in tho dark ages of our Art we 
fovmJed have moifj or IcssJ of this rec- ; admired tlic plan of the new town of 
tangular ugliness, which is only avoided I Edinburgh. In laying out towns, this 
in those which grow. The cities which j motle of proceeding may be useful as 
the Greek colonists founded in Asia ; avoiding some practical difficulties; but 
Minor, or on the shores of tl)e Black it certainly is absolutely destructive of all 
Sea, were all more or less rectangular. ' i)icturesqueness or beauty; and no city 
Alexandria was completely so. The so arrauged can ever display w ith pleasing 
cities the Romans founded in this country effi?ct such speciineus of Architectui*nl 
were goiu rally rectangular in plan. The Art a.s it may possess. 

Bastides, which our Edward founded at 
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desire to display their wealth in architectural magfuificencc, and to 
rival the Old World in this rapect; and have produced some very 
showy buildings, but certainly not one that can be seriously eom- 
mended as an artistic design, and still less any one whi(;h can be 
quoted as a well-thought-out expression of a mind imbued with 
architectural taste and knowledge. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

AVASHINOTON. 

The principal edifice in tlic United States of America, or, at least, 
the one of which they are most proud, is the Cai)itol at Washiiijj^ton, 
which would he an ornament to any city, though scarcely deserving 
all the ]n*aisc that has been bestowed upon it. 

“The original design of the Capitol was partly by Dr. William 
Thornton and partly by Mi-. B. H. Latrobe. The coi-ner ( ? foundation) 
stone was laid by General Washington in SeptenilKjr, 170;J, and the 
original building was completed under the su])erintenden(;c of Mr. 0. 
Bulfinch, as architect, in This building, however, only ex¬ 

tended feet north and south, and was comjwised in the centre block 
shown in the accompanying plan (Woodcut No. 2SI). Recently two 
wings have lieen added to it, more than doubling its extent, and it 
now measures (180 feet north and south by 280 east and west, across 
the central porticoes (Woodcut No. 285). The central dome, too, 
though part of the original design, has only just been completed, and, 
witli these additions, it is, with tlie exception of our Parliament 
Houses, the most extensive and most highly ornamented legislative 
palace in the world. 

The general ordinance of the architecture of the Capitol somewhat 
resembles that of our Somerset House, which, Ixjing then the fashion¬ 
able bmlding of the day, no doubt influenced the design. The base¬ 
ment, however, in the English example, is letter proportioned to the 
Order; the rustication, especially of the arches, in the American 
building is painfully bad, and detracts greatly from the beauty of the 
wliolc. The great features, however, of the Cax>itol are the splendid 
ranges of porticoes of fice-standing pillars which adorn all its fronts, 
es})ecially the eastern, and the magnificent flights of steps that lead 
up to them. 148 Corintliian columns ai-e so employed, each 30 feet in 
height, exclusive of the box bases, wdiich had far better been omitted; 
while their pediments, and the various bi-eaks in the building, give 
a variety of outline to the whole, and a play of light and shade hardly 
to be found in any other building of its class. 


* Owen’s ‘Hints on Public Architt*cture,* p. 9. 4to. New York, 1849. 
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The great feature of the whole, however, is the dome, shown in ele¬ 
vation and section in the w’oodcut on page 503. The total height from 
the gi'onnd-linc to the apex of the statue is 237 ft. 5 in., and the internal 
diameter of tlie rotunda is 04 ft. 2 in.^ It is thus rather more than one- 
tenth less than our St. Paul’s, from which it is evidently copied, hut 
in some other respects its design may lie considered as equal if not 
superior. Its stylobate certainly is liettcr tlmn that of any doim^ 
of its class yet executed, and on the whole it certainly rises as 
pleasingly from its substructure as any similar dome. One of its 
most remarkable peculiarities is that the whole above the stvlobati^ 



284. eian of Uie Original Capitol at Washington. Scalp 100 feot to 1 Inch. 


is of cast or wrought iron. No wood and no stone is used anywhere. 
The absence of the former material certainly insures it against fire ; 
but it was an unpardonable error to employ forms so ])urely lithit^ 
and so appropriate to stone architecture, and that too only, if iron was 
to be used. As it is, however, the Corinthian pillars of the peristylt; 
with their entablature, and all the external and internal ornaments 
up to the statue of Columbia, are only cast iron painted in imitation 
ot stone. When the Capitol was originally commenced, a dome some¬ 
thing of this form and of these dimensions no doubt fonued part of 

* These dimensions, with the woodcuts , pholographsof the original working draw- 
now given, may, I believe, be absolutely ings, kindly i»rocured for mo by my friend 
depended upon. They are taken from Dr. Percy. 
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Scale 100 fe«t to I inch. 

Plan of Capitol at Washington as it will be when completed. The central projection with its thirty-eight columns is not yet c.irrieil out, but remains as 
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the design ; but then it was intended, of coui’se, to Tkj in stone and 
wood, like tliat of St. Paiirs. When, howevei-, it was determined to suIj- 
stitute iron it was undoubtedly a mistake not at ojice to introduce forms 
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moi'c appropriate to the material. Had they, for instance, adopted 
a cone like that erected by Mr. Scott Russell for the Vienna Exhibition, 
they might have had a hall at least twice the diameter, and quite as 
caj)ablc of ornamental effect as this, for far less money, and one that 
would not in any way have interfered with the effect of the building, 
which this one does to a considemble extent. 

InteiTially, the Rotunda is certainly even much less successful than 
it is extenially. In the first place, a circular room 1)4 ft. in diameter, 
with only four small doors leading into it 10 and 18 ft. high and 4 and 
(I ft. wide, while the room itself is 180 feet in height, is an architectural 
solecism that no amount of art could redeem ; and in this instance the 
extj’eme plairmess of the lower part—^there are only twelve very 
commonplace pilastem with a few panels—compared with the richness 
of the npj)er part, renders the absurdity still more glaring. If Barry’s 
(jcntral hall of our Parliament Houses (Woodcut No. 218) liad only been 
a little more e(jual to it in horizontal dimensions, it would have been 
as siiiKjrior to this in pro[)Oi*tion, in aiTangement of parts, and in orna¬ 
mentation, as it is i) 08 sible to conceive one design smpassing another. 

It would be extremely interesting if it were possible to institute 
a ttomparison between the Capitol at Washington and our own Parlia¬ 
ment Houses. Their purposes are identical, their dimensions not 
dissimilar, and their ages nejir enough for them to be called buildings 
of the same generation. Notwithstanding this, the whole principle 
on which the one is designed is so unlike that of the other, that it is 
hardly possible to compire the one with the other. It is like com- 
jKii’ing the Paithenon at Athens with 8t. Ceorge’s Chapel at Windsor. 
Their dimensions arc nearly the Siime, tlie intercolumniations alike, 
the puriK)ses identical, but how can a comparison be instituted ? In 
the one the exterior is the main feature, in the other it is the interior. 
Hie one is remarkable for its simple purity, the other for its complex 
variety ; while the feelings the one was erected to express are as 
nearly diametrically opposed as can be to those portrayed in the other. 

There are the same differences between the two buildings now 
under discussion, though arising only from fashion, not from faith. 
The Roman was the style in vogue when the Capitol was designed, 
the Gothic when tlie Parliament Houses were commenced,^ and it was 
this fashion, and not the fitness of either style, that governed the 
design. ]t thus happens tlmt a coinpirison between the two buildings 
hartlly aids in settling the question whether the Classic or Gothic is 
Iwst suited for the piu*}Kise, the fact lieiiig that both are wrong; and 
we cannot consequently institute any reasonable conqiarison between 

* ' By tlie time Parliament Houses be- her scuute will sit in a proper Dmgon 

euino lii'ccssitics at Si. Peti'r^iiburgh, it is . Hull. It can hardly ho said that this 
pioljtthlc that Oliineae will be the fashion- would lx; iinieh more absurd than the 
able style, in Russia at least, un«l that Aiuerioan and English unaehronisras. 
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Chap. IV. 

them in this respect. On one |K)int, liowever, we can see how both 
erred from mistaken ambition based on ill-understood principles. 
Barry ruined his design from introducing a Brobdingnagiau tower, in 
three storeys SIOO ft. in height, attached to facades of three and four 
st/Oi’cys, Imt hardly reaching 100 ft. in height. It was proclaiming 
the war of the pigmies and giants, which could only end in being 
ridicailous. Had he doubled the diameter of his central hall, and 
doubled the height of the spire over it (st^e Woodcut No. il8), it 
would have interfered with nothing, but have added dignity to his 



•isT. View of the Capitol at Washington, as it now is. 


building. So would a high iron structure to the Capitol, liowever 
liigli or large it might l)e ; but to add a dome nearly as large as that 
of our St. Paul’s to a building which is everywhere seen to be only a 
three-storeyed civic edifice, was simply to crush tlie whole, and make 
that look insignificant^ which might otherwise ha^'c been quite 
dignified enough for its purposes. 


* A carious illustration of this may Ikj 
in Liondon. The hospital of Bcth- 
lehom liad originally only a portico in iis 
centre, of no grent l>enuty certainly, but 
pleasing becsiuse well proportioned to 
the building. Latterly a dome has Ijccii 


erected over it, much in tlie s niie pro- 
pw tion to it RH tl»e Washington dome is 
to its portico. The ontliiu.'S of the build¬ 
ing niHy bo improved by tlm nddition, but 
; the iwrtico is crushed nnd lia I better bo 

IVlllOVCll. 
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Taking it all in all, however, there ai*e few buildings erected in 
modem times which i)Osses8 to a greater extent than the Capitol at 
Washington appropriateness of purpose combined witli the dignity 
necessary for the senate hous(! of a great nation. It has not the variety 
and richness of debiil of our Parliament Houses, but it is a far statelier 
building, and its faults are those of the age in -which it was com¬ 
menced, and which have tied the hands of subse(|uent architects, and 
prevented them from using the improvements that have since been 
introduced in the arts of design ; but it wants only a very little to 
enable it to attain a very high rank among the buildings of its class 
in other jmrts of the world. 



2ti8. Tuwer uf Siuitlit»oniau Institute, Washington. 

The Smithsonian Institute is another edifice of which the inha¬ 
bitants of Washington are nearly us proud as they arc of their Capitol, 
thougli it differe from that building as much tis any one can differ 
from another—rude, irregular Medievalism being here thought the 
IKirfection of Art, instead of the elegant Classical formality of the 
Capitol, It is of considerable extent, being 447 ft. long, with an 
average breadth of alwut (>(>; and one of the towers—there are eight 
or ten of these, of various shapes and sizes—reaches a height of 141 ft. 
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Its general plan is that of an abbey church; the centre bliK;k—the 
nave—is occupied by the lAibrary below, the Museum above. The 
transept contains the mineralogical collection and the Regent’s rooms ; 
what appears at one end to l)e an apsidal chapel externally, turns out 
to be a Gallery of Art, and this is balanced at the other end by 
a group of lecture-rooms and other conveniences. The style is 
Norman, though of a class that would have astonished a baron or 
a bishop of the eleventh or twelfth centuries, and resembles one of 
their buildings as much as the Pavilion at l^righton resembles the 
tomb of Muckdoom Shah Dowlut, from which it is said to be coined. 
The annexed woodcut, representing an octagonal tower at the juimtioii 
of the Library and Art Gallery, is a fair illustration of the style. It 
is one of the best of those which arc supposed to adorn the building. 



2^9- Xew Treusiiry HuildingB. Washington. From a i'liutograph. 


Ill wonderful contrast to the broken outline and studied irix*- 
giilarity of the Smithsonian lustitutti is tlie cold matjhine-designed 
uniformity of the Treasury Ruildings just completed in the same city. 

In this country we are generally content with ]mtting two storeys 
of windows under one storey of j)iHsu’s, thoiigli, omro the jiilhirs 
become merely an ornament, there does not seem any greater incon¬ 
gruity in ])iitting a dozen, in the ]»resent instance there are thrtHj 
of very commonplace design, and without any apparent connection 
with the Order or the Order with them ; there is nothing, in fact, 
to redeem this design from the merest commonplace—no beauty 
of form or of outline—and the portico in no w’ay harmonises with the 
wings. It is, however, far more appropriate to a city designed after 
the fashion of a chess board, than such an irregular building as the 
Smithsonian Institute. 

VOL. II. y 
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CHAPTEB V. 

PHILADELPHIA, &c. 

Anothkk educational institution, of wbicli the Anicricans are equally 
proud, is tlie Oirard College, Philadelphia. It is designed on prin¬ 
ciples so totally different from those that governed the design of the 
Smithsonian Institute, that either the word Architecture has a thousand 
meanings, or those who built it did not understand the term. In 
this instance, instead of florid Norman, the exterior is that of a 



Girard OulloBe, riiiladelpbia. 


Roman temjfle lMS ft. long, but with the rather dis])r{)portionate 
excess in width of 15i) ft. Tlie columns are C ft. in diameter and 
f>5 in height. Reiiig of marble, it would really be a very fair kind of 
Walhalla, were it not that where the Celia ought to have Ixjcn, we have 
instead a very ordinary commonplace two-storeyed college building 
enclosed in a cage of pi 11 sire. 

The United States Bank in the same city is a grand Crecian Doric 
temple—at one end at least—but with the same two storeys throughout 
in the Celia, with the additional incoiigniity that tlie upper storey has 
small, square, Iwdroora-like windows, which give a great appearance 
of meanness to the whole. Though the Excliange of Philadelphia 
possesses all these solecisms, it is a far more pleasing specimen. Its 
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circular colonnade, its belfry and general arrangement, evince an amount 
of thought and design seldom found in this country, and, the details 
being Corinthian, it is saved from either vulgarity or meanness, though 
it has not any real architec^tiiral importance. 

There are a number of buildings of this class in the various cities 
of the Union, some of which are big, some rich, but not one, so far as is 
known in Europe, either remarkable for the design of its outline or the 
appropriateness of its details. The edifices on which the Americans 
have lavished their utmost energies are the State Capitols, in which tlic 
rej>resentativcs of each of the independent States meet in Parliament. 



291. State Capitol, 


One of the most rcctait and most admiml, after tliat of Washington, is 
the one just completed for Oliio. This time the Order is Doric, and the 
design—or outline, at least—as severe as could .be desired ; but the 
usual two storeys of windows, the chimneys, and other appendages 
which will not be hid, betray the fa<!t that we are not looking at a 
tem])lc, but a secular building of modern date which Its architect 
s<|ueezed into this mould in order to save himself trouble and the 
necessity of thinking. 

Most of the older Cajiitols have not the same [)retensions as tliis 
one, and escape criticism accordingly; but wherever ornament is 
employed, it is badly executed by the hands of amateurs, and in a 
country where the necessary means did not exist for even architects 
—if they had existed—to study and-to inform themselves correctly 
as to what was really the right and projicr course to piireue. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ECCLESIASTICA L ARCIIITBOTURE. 

The Americans liavc probably even ])cen less successful in tbeir 
clmrclics than in their secular buildings ; and, coiisideriiifij how little 
etjclesiastical establishments enter into their system as compared with 
civil government, this is not to lie wondered at. 

Down to a very late period America did not possess a single 
(iliurch that could rank higher than an ordinary parish chim;li of the 
Hawksmoor or Giblis’ school, and none so splendid as St. Maitin’s-in- 
the-Fields, St. George’s Hanover Stjnare, or any of our buildings of 
tliat class. Latterly, however, they have followed our footsteps in 
abandoning tlie Italian style in churches, and have adopted tin? 
so-called Gothic, though in this respe(;t they are hardly so min^h 
advaiMJcd even now as wo were twenty or thirty years ago, and are only 
getting through the sort of dilettanti amateur business that we shook 
off at that time. 

The American an;hitccts, however, labour under peculiar difTicnltit's 
in this respect; they liave not that crowd of examples whi(;h meet an 
Knglishman at every turn, and which he can study at all times without 
any elTort; so that, once he has thoroughly imbibed the spirit of the 
old examples, it is very difficult for him to do wrong. If it wei'e 
possible to conceive tlK^ Americans taking the time and trouble neces¬ 
sary to think out a common-sense style, this ought to be an advantage, 
and they might really iK'come the autliors of a new form of Art; but 
with a ]K;ople in such a linrry it is fatal ; and they not only copy, but 
copy without nnderstamliiig—a reproach that cannot )wtr be applied to 
onr aivhitects in this country. 

One of the most ornate churches they have yet erected is the 
so-called Gnice Clmrch in N(*w York. If ri(;hness of oniamcntation 
could make a bnikling beautiful, it certainly is a])[)lied here in 
abundance. lUit the plan of the chuix*h is a mistake. A double-aisled 
transept is a featnix; belonging only to a cathedral : as apjdied here 
it dwarfs the whole and makes the design cnitirely inapj)ropriate for a 
modemte-sized parish ehnix*h. The spii-e also is far too high, too 
large for the ix*st. Internally the whole is vaulted (in plaster), and 
every feature such Jis would only be ap])licable to a more ambitions 
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class of edifice, and, even then, hardly to be found in so late a 
style. 

Calvaiy Church is a still more characteristic thouji^h much-admired 
example. It possesses two western spires, as at Cologne; but the 
o{)en-work of the upper paH is only painted deal. And the Church of 
the Holy Redeemer, in Third Street, in a sort of Russo-Lombardic style, 
it is extremely difficult to criticise. 

One ^TOit attemi)t at ori^diiality and maj^niificence the Americans 
certainly hav'c made in the two tem]>les whi(;h the Mormons have 
designed as the high places of their religion. It is not (juite cletir that 
the Temple at Naiivoo was ever completed, though in scvenil books 
illustrations of it wei’e published. At all events, whatever was erected 
is now destroyed ; and that at Utah, which is meant to be a great 
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improvement on the original design, is certainly, cxterinilly at least, 
the ugliest that ever was designed in any place and by any set of men 
for such a purpose. The dimensions of these temples in plan were, 
how'ever, very considerable, and their height in proportion. That at 
Nauvoo, though intended, internally, to be only one hall, externally was 
four or five storeys in height, and resembled the Jown-liall at Louvain 
morc than any other building in Europe ; but to make the mseniblance 
at all complete, it is necessary to realize the Belgian exam])le cai-ried 
out in plaster in the detiiils of the Stmwbeny Hill style of (lotliic, 
and witli every solecism which ignorance of the style and vulgarity 
of feeling can introduce into a design. 

There is nothing in Eurojic so bad in an architectural ]>oiiit of 
view as these temples ; but, on a small scale, many of the Ameri(;aii 
churches arc nearly as inartistic, though, from their less preten¬ 
tious dimensions, they are not so ofFensive. All tliat, in fact, (^an 
be said Avith regard to them is, that, whatever faults ae have committed 
in this i*esp(;<jt, the Americans have exaggerated them ; and the disap- 
]iointing part is, that they do not e\’ince the least tendency to shake off 
mr errors in copying, which, in a new and free country, they might 
easily have done, while it must obviously he more difficult for us, 
where time and association have so sanctified the forms we are re¬ 
producing. 

Some recent jKiragr.ijihs in American pajiers (187J{) have announced 
that they arc erecting, or arc about to erect, in New York and elsewhcn*, 
some churches which are not only to sur]>ass all they have done in 
this line before in America, but also, it is hinted, set an ex5nn])le that 
Euro]x> might follow with advantage. Let us hope it may ])e so, but 
till they publish some Avork with the retpiisite illustrations, or that 
])hotography is enlisted to snp]»ly the necressary confirmation, Ave must 
\)e alloAved to jiause before expressing any opinion regarding them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

RECENT ARClHTt:CTURE IN THE UNITED STATES. 

[AroiiOCrY. —So much is now well known to us of tlie comlition of 
Arohiiectui*e in the j^rcat North American Rejmhlii?, wliere so little 
seems to have been in any way appreciated twenty veal’s ae:o, that 
a sjxjcial apology ought to lie offered, if only in justice to our author, 
for the liasty opinions which lie expixjsses so freely. In jaii-siiance of 
the plan of editorship which has l>een adojited, nothing of the original 
text has been omitted or altered ; but, a]>art from this, it may be 
suggested that in the particular circumstances in which the architects of 
the United States are placed, comparatively relieved from the control of 
Euroixsan tradition and discipline, remote from the intliience of 
EuroiK.^an exam])le, and accaistonied to great liku’ty of langmlge, it is 
]>robably not to be desired by themselves that the severe but always 
shrewd criticisms of so plain-spiiaking a writer shonhl have the vigour of 
tlieir authenti(dty abated. Those who on one side of the occiaii aif 
proud of Amencan develoiunent lMx;ause it is their own, and those who 
on the other are almost as deeply interested in it because it belongs l.o 
their kindred, can ecpially acce])t and enjoy the contrast U-tween wiiat 
was thus written, certainly with sincerity, only a few years ago, and 
what has to be written with the Siime sincerity now ; and ])erha])S it 
may lie added that the censui’c of a man like Fergusson, applied as it is 
to America only on precisely the same grounds and for ]»re(M‘s(!ly tlie 
same shortcomings—and indeed in the same language—as to Eurojie, 
may jxissibly have more effect for good in the one case, where the mind 
of the artistic classes is so largely lil)crated from those confirmed 
pervemties which still press all too heavily in tlie other. 

No doubt a thoroughbred American utilitarian is a sufliciently 
stubborn Philistine so far as he chooses to go. Rut it is a great 
mistake to siijipose that he is unable to stop where he sees reason so to 
do ; and any fairly representative man, when he is enabled to under¬ 
stand that something tangible and practical in art is offered for jxipular 
gratification, enlighteninent, or culture, or for patriotic pride, will jirobably 
appreciate its value to the people as a possession, an example, and an 
influence, a good deal more readily than a man of tlie same educational 
status in any of the old countries, excepting France alone. No one 
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who has ever stood on American soil, even long ago, or who has enjoyed 
occasional intercourse with Americans, however unassuming in respect of 
accomplishments, can help perceiving the undeniable fact that westward 
the tide of empire is still holding its way. The fact is equally undeni¬ 
able, as a source of satisfaction to oui'selvcs, that it is an Anglo-Stixon 
civilisation that is l)eing developed in that wonderful land. Art tells 
the story ; and architecture expressly, as it always does. 

Eakly OoxDiTroN OP American Architecture.— Up to the 
early pjirt of the present century the Ai’chitecture of the United States, 
it will l)e frankly confessed, had not very much merit; hut it may Ik? 
said fairly enough that in England the art was not so very much fartluir 
advanced as it ought to have been. When Trinity Ohuixrh in the 
Broadway of New York (Plate 20^^/) was finished by ITjqohn about 
it was the ordy exanqde of (rothic woi*k ifi the country that 
jK)S8essed the iin|)i?i*fect merits of the onlinary English church-work of 
the day—which l*ugin, by the way, mm then so vehemently denouncing. 
Ecclesiastical design generally—all “denominations” being both free 
and equal in the most generous sense of the terms—was of the simple 
utilitariiiu English Nonconformist Oixler ; exhibiting in some cases 
gocnl substantial quasi-academical style, more fre(iuently the style of tlu? 
(jiiakerish meeting-house, ocjcasionally not despising ii cast iron stee]>le 
(as in Plate 292), and very frcjjuently indeed resting content with 
boarding for the walls and with shingles for the roof. Jn the Northern 
caties there wciX3 public buildings of the standard European tyjKi, witli a 
Palladiaii facade, a Omek portico, an Egyptian pronaos, or anything else 
that took one’s fancy in the lM)()ks. (Ireat hotels, although not so large 
as those of later date, weiv of the or<liiiary barrack order ; and stores— 
that is, shops and warehouses—and private dwellings were sometimes 
built of stone or brick in the common English way, and sometimes of 
wooden fnimework and boarding. In the Soutlieni States, the chief 
diffeivnce was that the ancestnil families more frequently possesst;d 
country I’esidences, and occasionally town-houses, wliich in their way, 
and on a small scale, Avere mom like those of the English gentry ; the 
ecclesiastical and munici]Kil edifices l)eing \’cry much the same as 
in the North. In both divisions of the country alike, professional 
archiUH.?ts were few in number, and decidedly backward in aitistic 
education. 

Since that time seA'cr.d amhitectiiml influences ha\’e l.>een steadily at 
work ; projKjrly edut?iited immigrants liave come into the country; 
young Americtins have studied in Eurojx); and the periodicals of 
England, Fmncc, and Germany—England esjKxjially—and the 

photogniphers of the Avhole world at large, huA’c sent over siicli an 
• abundance of iliustmtions of every class of artistic Avork iis to leaA’o 
nothing so far to 1 k‘ desiivd. .\cting u|Km the ]KK?nliarly unfettered 
intelligeiiec of the native Americiins, these motive-iK)wei*s, it is easy to 
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•2^j2a. Trinity Church, New York. 


sec, liavc produced—and must of nei^essity have ])rodnced interestinj^ 
and important results; and consefiuently, in all parts of the Union, 
thei*e are now to be found American an;hitects, and exami»Ies ol 
American arehitectural woi’k, not only in resjKict of individual 'Nalue 
exLi’emely satisfiictory, but in ])roinise even more so. 

TiiE*Ei»ocii OF The »miL moveJiieiiL of 1S51 in London, 
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destined as it was to awaken the enei^^ies of industrial art all over the 
frlolxif made its very hret impression in America. The organisation of a 
Universal Exhibition to Ikj held in New York in was immediately 
set on foot; and if the material lusoiii'ces of tlie Old World were not at 
cjminand, the mental activity and acuteness of the New went far to 
make ii]) the deficien(;y. 1'he effect upon architecture, although 
develojKjd in an American way, has Ixicn of the same character as in 
England. Academical tradition, having hut very feeble roots in 
America, was a consideration of little moment. On the other hand, the 
recognition of the divine right of the jXiople at lai‘ge to the possession of 
all that Art, amongst other things, could \ye made to offer them, and to 
its enjoyment on their own level wnthout asking leave of some one in 
the air, w^as a doctrine that rwjuired no discussion at all. No doubt it 
must be admitted that the mass of the American people, in mattei’s of 
Art, have moved slowly, are moving slowly still, and must continue to 
move slowly for some time to come ; but whcTi we look, as we have to 
do in all such cases, at those sections of the community which 
represent, albeit in a strictly popular way, its intellectual “ light and 
leading,” then it is difficult to say wherein at this moment America has 
any reason at all to be dissatisfied with her i)rogross. 

That the modern European style of architecture had originally to Iw^ 
ai?cepted as the standard mode was matter of necessity ; for the modern 
European form of civilisation is that phase of culture which Ameri(!a 
has historically received, and w’hose development on fresh and free soil 
—free from traditionary ideas—is one of America’s tasks in future 
history. Nor can it he objected to by even the most ambitiously 
indeiKjndent of her sons that the great heritage of exjxjriniental design 
which the nineteenth century has received from the jKist should 
constitute the material for fresh endeavoni-s in the New' World as well as 
in the Old. Perhaps the time may not be coming soon when the New' 
will strike upon a novel path. Perha}>8 the Old may ha^ e to lead the 
way. The originality or new'national individuality of the Anglo-Saxon 
race may very likely assert itself in England fii*st, while America is yet 
only in a state of prepirdtion. But the young nation can afford to wait ; 
and if she has at last to take up, w'ith the vigour of youth, what her 
forerunner is to lay down in the fatigue of age, her future career may 
be all the more profitable to mankind, and none the less honounible to 
hei’self. Taking the gmat democratic empire of the Industrial Arts as 
one indiscriminate total of intellectual enteiiwise, America is indubitably 
making very good, and i)erha])s rapid, progress ; this is the real question 
for eousidenition ; and it is enougli to say for architecture, as only one 
among those Industrial Arts, if tlie chief of its chiss, that her progress is 
the same as in the othere. In all the forms except one or tw'o in which 
the influence of wt^lth has becai exerted in iiKKiern times iqx)!! 
aix!hitectuml art, the jHiople of the United States have proved their 
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^Kjsaessioii of the most abundant ivjgonrces, and have employed them 
with the utmost liberality ; in the buildin^% namely, of jrivnt national 
estalflishmcnts at the public cost, luxurious residences for private 
citizens, and ambitious offices for commercial coi'iKmitions. The 
monumental j)alaces of ostentatious royalty, and tlie stuiieiidous temples 
of dominating faith, they do not require. 

After the War.— The grejit Civil War of the early eighteen hundred 
and sixties, with the consequent readjustment of the social conditions of 
the Republic, constituted the commencement of a new era of national 
develo])meiit; and a new chapter of national cnlture was (qxiiied in Art 
as in all else. It is so clearly within the jKJi’sonal recollection of even 
young men, that it is scarcely necessary to remind the reader of the 
signally rapid progress which American artists have iccently been making 
in emulation of the Ixist artistic work of Eiirojie. Tliat paintei-s and 
sculptoi*s of the highest aspirations have made their mark in the acade¬ 
mical exhibitions of Paris and liondon is well known and 1 horonghly 
appreciated ; and even if it were not the ink* thjit tllt^ Arts maixdi 
together, the most cursory examination of tluj design of American 
buildings innst satisfy the EnrojK‘.an critic that ai’chitci^l-s also of no less 
genius are busily at work in the great IVansatla!il-ic cities. With regard 
to tlie aits of detail or “minor arts” of building, the same verdict 
may he iwonounced, if the same jn’oinineiK^c, at least in (juani ity^ has not 
yet been attained in their display; for indeed, in sonic of the, luxurious 
cmhellishincnts which have Injen develo]H)d in the private dwellings of her 
inillionaires, and in the grand interioi’s of her pnlilic resorts, it is not Umj 
much to say that all the resources of Euro]H;an tiisLe laive been fully sind 
successfully employed. No doubt it has to Ik*, jickiifiwledged that tin; 
])re-occupation of the mind of the mviltitndc by ilio unparalleled en(‘i’gy 
of commercial business, as a j)arainonnt social inlineiKM;, tends to some 
extent in a direction contrary to the beneffeial iiiilneiice which is produced 
upon the Arts of a nation by the possession of a cuUnnKl class enjoying 
the repose of hereditary idleness ; but even this drawback d(H;s not 
iijipear to affect too seriously the success of those who as jirofessioiiid 
designers have the artistic progress of the Transatlantic coinmonwealth 
in their pcraonal custody. The artists of the American cities, in a woixl, 
are adv'ancing iii efficiency every day, and the aj)i)reciative demand for 
their vSen ices is every day increasing. 

It may be convenient to admit, in a sense which the reader will easily 
understand, that, previously to the fresh start which the United States 
took in the march of their history at the close of the Avar, tlie c^nidition 
of architecture had not generally improved even in the prinm'jial citiijs. 
Perhai)s the Girard College and the State Capitol of Oliio (Plates 
and 2ffl) may be taken as fair cxanqdes of the more stately class of 
imhlic buildings, anomalously and often ostentatiously m;a<lcinical with¬ 
out, and commensuratcly incoriATnient Avithin. Each in those parts of 
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the country which had been comparatively recently settled, such edifices, 
large and costly, were frequently to l)e met with, having very little 
artistic merit even w-hcn there might be a good deal of ambition ; but 
in New York, Philadclpliia, Boston, and the other chief cities, there were 
many edifices of less importance, and chiefly of a commercial character, 
which were more in conformity with what was l)cing done in London 
and I’aris. The style most commonly adopted in these buildings was, 
as matter of coni’sc, the Modern European or ordinary Italian of the 
books ; and so far it is i)erha])R enough to say tliatthe avemgc American 
practiti(»ner and tlie conimon]>lace Englisli prafttitioner of tlie pro- 
^’incial towns were nearly on a level. As few if any of even the leaders in 
liondon could pretend to ap]»roach in Classiti work the designer of Paris, 
and as no Frenchman at all could i)rofe8s to compare with the English 
church-architects in Gothics so the Americans, who had scarcely yet begun 
(‘ven to appreciate the [)ccniliar enthusiasm of either of these rival schools, 
were (piite entitled to Ik; content to rank with the resixictable mediocrity 
of the world at large. Uf)john and AYalter, and one or two othci*s, had 
bixiome distinguished ; their names were known abroad. Several EurojK'an 
immigrants, also, whether as inastei*s or assistants, were beginning to make 
their mark; and a few native pupils were being sent to finish their 
ediKttition in liondon and Paris and to travel in Italy. But the general 
bcnly of average architects consisted of the unambitious ])ractical build¬ 
ing-surveyors of the trade, supplying iiidiseriniinately, by I’efei'ence to 
precedents, indifrei\!nt Classic and still more indifferent Gothic to the 
order of simple men of business like themselves. 

When the process of social resettlement after tlie war was fairly in 
]»rogress, and the national mind was free to apply itself with rejuvenated 
> igonr to inattei’s of taste, the state of architecture in England and 
h'rance was certainly peculiar. In Loudon there was to bo witnessed at 
the height of its bitterness the curious conflict between the Gothicists 
and the Classicists, which was known as “the Battle of the Styles ; ” and 
in Paris the great building enterprises of Napoleon the Third were in 
full career. In Germany the dilettantism of King Ludwig at Munich 
laid died away, and the great improvements in Berlin and Vienna were 
yet in the future. It w'as the unexampled “ llausmannisation ” of the 
French capital, thei’efore, and the incomprehensible struggle of the 
English controversialists, that chiefly furnished Americans Avith material 
for i\;fiection. No llausmann wiis to arise in New York ; nor was there 
any ground in Boston upon Avhich to establish what Scott so forcibly 
called the ‘‘ two hostile camps ” of the London Institute. The inartistic 
eclectic feeling of mediocre business might not long continue iu entii*e 
jKissession of the field, but public oi>inion could hardly be expected to 
shajK; itself upon either the strife of lesthetic doctrinaires or the magni- 
ficKjuce of Im^Krial extravagance. The cndeavoui’s of the American 
desigiiera would evidently have to ho pureued for a time with consider- 
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able patience, l)efore the national architectuixj could ho]Xi to make any 
demonstration of individuality, or oven to assert itself at all in com¬ 
petition with the more advanced work of the Old World. 

Events move quickly, however, in American, and it was certainly not 
many years before the happy return of fraternity had bej?im to display 
its results in a marvellous development of national prosperity. The 
spread of the population over the immense territories of the west and 
south-west, even in its beginnin<?8, Wiis uuexam])lod, and the accumulation 
of private wealth by commercial enterprise was almost more remarkable 
still. Architecture of course quickly responded to the demands of the 
situat ion. In the course of ten yeare or a little more we find iroinji: on 
in all parts of the Union, not merely lar"c investments of ca]>ital in 
building, and not merely ambitious efforts in the direction of ai*ehitec- 
tural embellishment, but a calm display of artistic; feeling and 
])rofessional artistic skill which cannot lie too highly commended ; and 
it must now be evident to all architectural critics who will take the 
trouble to look at current examples, whether in the actual buildings or by 
photographs or drawings of them, that at the present moment there an; 
architects in pmctice in every quarter of the Ignited States whose know¬ 
ledge and power of design, in all its detail, and in all its tivailablc 
varieties, is, man for man, little if at all below the iKJst standards of 
l.he European professions. And it may be safe to add, taking the most 
skilful aixihitccts of America as a body, that there is disjdayed in much 
of their work a certain artistic courage, combined with artistic good 
sense, whi(;h seems to be chanicteristic of that lil)erated intelligen<;e of 
the Great Republic, which in so many other matters is now recognisable 
as one of the leading agencies in the world. 

The Ijmuoutation of Ei iiopkan 8tyi.es.— The siquuficial extent of 
the territory of the United States is so vast, and the enterprise of the 
|M)pulation is so universally distributed—there are so many States, each 
with its own sovereign people, its own inde]>endent idiosyncrasy, its own 
socual conditions, its own financial resources, its own climate, its own 
materials, and its own architects—that it is much more difficult than in 
any of the Euroixjan countries to survey with confidence the progress of 
the art. There is no metropolis, like London, Uaris, Berlin, or \ ienna, 
whei’c the l)est of everything within a large radius is condeiiscKl and its 
control centralised. Distribution, free and equal, is the ]>rimai’y law of 
the commomvealth ; the minor doc*s not look to the major for an examjile, 
nor the new to the old. Many ambitious cities, not one, have therefore 
to Ini regarded with almost e(pial attention. AVh.it is nioi’c, the ])eculiar 
connection of different sections of tlie American ]x;ople, whether by birth, 
education, or commercial intercourse, with fill tlie nations of Eurojic 
severally, has this effect up<m architectural style, that the several 
systems of England, France, Germany, Italy, and even Scandinavia, are 
all ready to be imf)oi*ted, and all to lie a}»pro\'ed. lo cover so much 
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jrround, therefore, and so much new ground, and in such novel circum¬ 
stances, by describing with any minuteness or precision the advance of so 
subtle a thing as arciiitectural taste, is more than can be promised here, 
or even attempted. But nevertheless there seem to be certain more or less 
striking chai-acteristics in the general scope of American design, which 
may at least l)e commented upon in what detail is possible, if only as a 
(ii’itical rather than a historical exercise. America, in short, architectur¬ 
ally as well as otherwise, is still a new \rorld, whose hopes and fears are 
mainly i]i the future, and whose historian must spring from the soil. 

It stands to reason that the systems or styles of design which weie in 
use in Europe should be directly imported, and that in all their detail 
they should Ikj identifiable with what was being done in Europe at the 
time. Tliat is to say, American architects as a school must be regarded 
as part and jiarcel of the established school of Euroi3e—of England, 
France, (Germany and Italy—following the practice of those countries as 
their own. The Ameri(;ans are the Europeans in America ; and therefore, 
making every allowance for the indejMjiideiit spirit of the jKiople, their 
freedom of thought, and what may conse<|uently be called their natural 
desire to he original, anytliing short of this adherence to the custom 
of EnrojK; would he so far impossible. But there is more than one way 
in whi(;h the imported styles might lie dealt with, and the American 
wjiy of dealing with them is (^hanicteristw;. 

M'here are only two distinct academical schemes of European design 
whi(;h have been effectively accejited in America, namely, the English and 
the Friaich. Tlie (lernian work of the present day is not overlooked, 
hut it is regarde<l as virtually the Siunc as tlic French. The Italian 
is also viewed as the same. The French scheme in (juestion is the 
Neo-(Jrec of the Parisian ateliei’S, the latest refinement of the 
Modern European ('lassit^. But it does not go far in America ; the 
a])pre(!iation of its ]X!cnliar finesse involves too much of that special 
cultivation of French taste which the Americans are not disposed to 
nnd(‘rtake. 'Phe great hulk of the practical work follows the English 
scheme therefore ; and the reason seems chiefly to lie, not only that it is 
less troublesome, but that it is so excee.lingly comprehensive as to satisfy 
all demands. For the actual ]>ractice of the ])resent day in England 
embraces the following elements the awwlemical Italian Renaissance 
ill all its ])liases (the French included to a certain extent); the 
ecclesiastical (lothii^ of all ])eriods, not only from England itself, but 
from France, Italy, and Clerniany ; the Romanesque as a variety of 
this ; Secular (lOthic at large ; with Elizaliethan for those who still 
believe in it, and for othere “Queen Anne” or Flemish and North 
(Jerman Renaissance and Rococo generally; besides several modes for 
manipulating villas, countiy houses, and miscellaneous suburban and rnml 
buildings, to make them pleasant and picturesque. No other country in 
the world can coinjuire with England in this I’esj^ect; and when we take also 
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into account the fact that the |X)pnlar American mind is, in spite of all its 
cosmopolitanism, an Anfj:lo-Saxon mind, and an English mind, more than 
enough has been said to explain the reason why the pniccice of Aivhitectnre 
in the United States is almost universally based upon English practice. 

The first work of the new school in the United States was Trinity 
Church (English Episcopalian) in New York (Plate •>1)2//), which was 
iKjgun about 1840 and finished about 1848. It is still regardeti as one 
of the finest Gothic edifices in America. Although of (n)iirse it has l»een 
excelled as respects style by many later examples, it was certainly \'ery 
good work for its day. Before long Pugin's teaching made itself felt, but 
it cannot be said to have produced the effect it did in England. Young 
English architects of Gotln'c taste, such as Withers and Vaux, presently 
made their apixjarancc in the chief cities ; whilst nati\'e Americans, 
Potter, Richardson, Wight, Ware, Van Brunt, Renwick, and many 
othei-s equally deserving of mention, some educated abroad but most of 
them at home, have Avorthily followed them, so that good medimval work 
has been for many yeai's at command throughout the Union to any 
extent that might be retniired. 

Of other eminent men—some Englisli, French, and German—the 
names may be mentioned at random of Walter (the architect of tlu* 
additions to the Washington Capitol and the Girard College), T>ia|)er, 
Mould, Hunt, Eidlitz, Lienau, McArthur, McLaughlin, Ihyce, Robertson, 
Congdon, I’eabody, Cabot, Hill, Post, Chandler, and so on, all good 
and true men and Avorthy of jiny country ; under Avhose dexterous hands 
the old-fashioned character of the former Ameihian building, j)rosjii(! 
and dull even Avhen on the largest sciile, has conq^Uitely chang(‘d, so 
that graceful and picturesque edifices, of all degrees of magnitude, of all 
classes, and of all styles, are to be found everywhere. Not that any one 
can venture to speak of the more comm()n})lace Amei-i(;an architectun* 
as always eA'eii moderately good according to advanced standards ; such 
Avould unfortunately l>e far from the fact, in any c.ountry ; but what is 
reinarkaljle in America—taking, as we ought of coni’se to do in so lujw 
a country, not the commonpUic^e but the l>est—is the fact that tin; ])ublic 
taste of so vast a teiTitory, so new to culture, so rcinoU; from the old 
head(juarters, and so inquitieiit of Eurojxian tradition, should Ik; ecjnal at 
all to the appreciation of the suixjrior artistk; building Avhi(;h for the last 
twenty yesii’s has been so frequently accepted. 

TlMiiKK-WoiiK AM) Iron.—T here are tAvo j)eculiar modes of 
construction Avhich must be mentioned in resjxict of dire(;t inflneri(;e on 
the style of American architectural design ; namely, woodwork and iron- 
Avork. Wooden buildings of the common]»lace kind, constructed of timlHU* 
framing coA*ered Avith boarding, are in the majority in all jjaiis of the 
country alike except tlie leading toAvns, and are still considered by many 
to l)e superior in principle to the more pretentious minority called 
by the name of “ stone houses.” They are, it is argued, Avarmer in 
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winter and cooler in suninier, more easily and (juickly built, more easily 
enlarjred or altered, cajxible of lieinj^ actually moved about when neccssaiT, 
and of coui’se more economical. They are sufficiently durable also, and 
not much if at all in f^reater danji^er from fire. Be all this however as 
it may, the desii’e to render tliem decorative has been exhibited in many 
cases in the production of exceediiif^ly good and characteristic designs by 
arcliitects of eminence ; so that it may Ixj said with great truth that a 
national art of domestic timber building of the Anglo-Siixon tyixj has 
Ixjgun to be created in America, the ticcomm(Klation within being of the 





usual English order, and I he outer as|>eet in full accord, in many 
>'aricLies, with the customary rural style of English villas. Plate 21)2/^ 
a country retmit called (Jlcncdialet., represents a siKKdinen of wooden 
buililing which, althougli iiiucli more highly ornamental than the 
ordinary ty]K% may (all the better on that account) serve to show what 
has actually been achie\ ed in the most ambitious form. The design in 
tliis instance will he recognised as of the Norwegian tj’pe ; but in almost 
all cases the style which is being develoj^Kid is indigenous to the country, 
not following even such a mode as the old English timber-work, but 
rather seeking, with very motlerate attempts at characteristic ornainen- 
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tation, to make the “ frame house ” more substantial and presentable as a 
permanent institution, a thing which it is by no means difficult to do. 

On the other hand, as regards iron construction, the state of things 
is very different. The idea that iron has a “future” as a building 
material is one that has long been fondly entertained by many, and 
frequently acted upon. Cast iron has been used for framing and 
ornament, rolled iron also for framing, and cast iron, boiler-plate, and 
sheet iron in one form after another for covering. But the weak point 
is always the same, and always in evidence—the unfortunate facility of 
oxidation. With the slightest damp comes the rust, and its corrosion is 
as rapid and incurable as it is inevitable ; at all events, no practical 
process of either preventioti or cure has yet been contrived, except, of 
course, the inartistic and ineffectual expedient of continually api)lying 
fresh coatings of paint—inartistic because the authenticity of the material 
is effaced, and ineffectual Ixicause the corrosion still goes on. It need 
not be denied, of course, that in such works as bridges and extensive 
roof-coverings, the employment of malleable iron may be (piasi-artisti- 
cally dealt with easily enough ; the mere features of the scientilic 
trussing suffice to tell the tale of the material so as to satisfy the 
judgment, and there need not be any difficulty in producing forms and 
proportions that are grateful, or in accomplishing a decorative effect that 
is pleasing in detail ; and indeed, the indispensable pxinb may itself 
become, if well considered, an additional and appropriate sounjc of 
artistic adornment. When, however, the problem is how to design an 
iron wall, this seems to be epute another matter. A skeleton of iron¬ 
work filled in with glass may no doubt Ikj designed quite appropriately, 
and, if grjicefLilly, artistically ; but it is on the face of it a sort of 
temporary and unsubstantial structure—a conservatory, an exhibition- 
building, even a market, or the like, but scarcely a house, and still less a 
monumental edifice. Adventurous Americans, with an ex idently strong 
desire to utilise an inviting material, ap])ear to have riscogniscd this 
empirical principle ; and the utmost length to which they havi* carried 
out any serious intention of formulating a system of iron building of a 
superior class is the contrivance of street fronts, (jhiefly for stores or 
warehouses. The ornamental features have l)een chiefly if not entiraly 
composed of cast iron, and here and there a tasteful ai-chitect has so far 
achieved success as to produce harmonious pro])ortion8 and decorative 
details ; but in most cases the whole com]X)sition, as regards the language 
of architecture, has been only a counterfeit in metal of stone forms, and 
almost of stone proportions ; and the judgment of the exqxni, therefore, 
is frequently not merely unsatisfied, but scandalised. In a word, to 
construct a framew-ork of iron, wdiethcr cast or malleable, and fill it in 
with iron plates, or thin brick panelling, stone or concrete slabs, oi 
timber w’ork and lath and cement, does not commend itself as a recognis¬ 
able form of architectural building, but rather as a makeshift ; and to 
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(loooratc it with inotal ornaments makes the ease woi-se. If iron construc¬ 
tion really should have “a futui*e,” America is tlie land where it is most 
likely to be devclo[Xjd, but it may safely be said that such a future is as 
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yet a long way off. Plate 292c reppegeiits the iron fa 9 ade of a business 
house in New York, by Hunt, which will probably be considered to be 
sufficiently characteristically designed as well jis pleasingly pro})ortioned 
and modelled. Not only has the eminent architect expressly avoided 
the encumbrances and embarrassments which are necessarily iiicidontal to 
the acceptance of the ficademical features and fonns of stone architecture, 
whether Classic or Mediteval, but he exhibits every desii*c to devise, and 
with a most judicious reticence and reserve, if not novelty, at least 
appropriateness. We need not grudge him the Corinthian capitals of his 
shafts, or the Mediseval canopy which constitutes his main eorniee ; and 
on the whole, if he does not appear to solve the problem once for all how 
to design an iron fa 9 adc in full detail, Ave may at any rate admit that he 
has })roduccd a composition which is decidedly unobjeetionalde and not 
inartistic, Avhilst so many other attempts of the same kind have been in 
both respects so exasjxjrating, and especially on American ground. 

The Professional Guilj) and Journai.ism. —Perha|)s it may 
Ikj taken as a significant circumstance—at any rate by those who cherish 
the doctrine that Ai’chitccture is in itself a liistorical re(U)rd—that at 
the conclusion of the Civil War there was immediately set on foot a 
professional organization of arehitots for the whole Union, with a well 
(joiidueted and well illustrated weekly paix)r, by whose means, amongst 
othem, European critics have ever since beim enabled to eoinpire 
Transatlantic work with their own. The effect produced upon the 
practice of the art on American soil by this answer to tlie challenge of 
the European journals with their illustrations has been most salutary. 
There ai)i)eared at once in these American jilates many examples of very 
good work, past, present, and imaginary ; but it cannot be disjHited that 
during subse(pient yearn the quality of the design, and no less of the 
draughtsmanship, has been so steadily advancing, that it is not too much 
to say tlie English practitioner must sometimes feel inclined to envy the 
opportunities Avhich are permitted on the other side of the ocean for 
indulging one’s fancy with so much freedom from restraint. 

Philistinism.— It is often suggested that the typical American is 
more of a confirmed Philistine, or opponent of sentimentality, than the 
Englishman ; but this is surely a mistake. The English Philistine is an 
anti-sentimentalist; the American is only a non-sentimentalist. The 
Englishman opposes what he is weary of. lie seeks in the resiiectable 
utilities and creature comforts a refuge from what lie regards as the over¬ 
strained and nonsensical affectations of aisthetic doctrinaires. They are 
boring him for ever with the aiiplication of mere traditional and indeed 
olisolete principles of enjoyment, invoking artificial imagination and 
conventional taste, and he wishes to escape from the infliction. Amongst 
other things, he is able to affirm that the observant English citizen and 
tax-jxiyer has, in respect of architectural display, sulfered so fi’equently 
and so sevemly as to be able to say it has been almost invariably, and in 
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a direct ratio with the dignity of the enterprise. English Government 
building, somehow—^as compared, for instance, with the corresponding 
business of the French—seems so seldom to come at all right in the end, 
and so often to go quite wrong from the Ixjginning, that architects are 
obliged to console themselves with the conclusion that this must be part 
of the price we pay for our constitutional administration ; whereas, on the 
other hand, the constitutional administratora—^who have the advantage 
of the last word in all such controversies—declare that, in spite of all 
their business-like control, it is the arehitects who, whenever the idea of 
fine building gets into their minds, lose their heads entirely. Thus arises 
the well-known Philistinism of the British legislator as regards architec¬ 
ture especially ; and perhaps the impartial criticism of cultured foreigners 
may be found to pronounce it excustible. But on the other side of the 
Atlantic the Philistine is not a positive anti-sentimentalist at all, but a 
negative non-sentimentalist. He is not worn-out with enjoyment, but 
only sceptical. Show him that the enjoyment of the Arts is real, and 
he will support tlieir claims ; and not for the sake of their past, but with 
an eye to his own future. The dejid man’s hand overshadows all in the 
Old World ; in the New there is only the hand of the living. 

Style. —Upon the resettlement of society, and the return of the 
public mind to such i3roducts of peace as Architecture, the free and 
independent character of American thought soon began to assert itself. 
It would be idle to suggest that anything of the nature of a native 
American style of design at once made its apixjarance, for that would be 
impossible ; but the acceptance of prevailing systems was the acceptance 
of them all, and all at their best. Nowhere else was the variety of style 
in superior work so great. In fact, European practice was epitomised ; 
and this was obviously a characteristic condition of things. There 
was a large quantity of inferior work, of course (as there must be every¬ 
where), of which w e say nothing ; and there w^as a very creditable propor¬ 
tion of mediocre w^ork, entitled to almost more res])ect than in Europe ; 
but there w'as also a considerable amount of superior work, and this 
exhibited the English, French, and German modes all in perfection. 
Some have csilled it a mere medley of imitation ; Imt as soon as the 
European styles began to act upon each other, a process of development 
came into view. Its manifestation followed two lines in particular, 
namely, a special attention to the grace of grouping—derived from 
the French—and a courageous emulation of the bolder effects of 
Medieval work, derived from the English ; both of these objects being 
assisted to the utmost by a combination of the best characteristics of 
French and English draughtsmanship. 

The modem English architect, as a mle, is not merely neglectful of 
grouping as matter of education, but in a certain way is incapacitated 
from attempting it by a habit of excessive economy in resi3ect of land. 
There is, consec]uontly, a certain want of foothold and of elbow-room w'hich 
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has become almost characteristic of even superior English buildings 
everywhere ; while on the Continent this parsimony of space has never 
been permitted to prevail to the same extent. In America also, although 
crowding to the utmost is no doubt well understood in some jmrts of the 
great towns, yet elsewhere there seems to bo a better appreciation of the 
grace of spaciousness. The sense of amplitude in a new country, and 
the expansiveness of national spirit in a young community, seem to 
exercise a Ueneficial influence over the architect’s instincts. Tliere is also 
{mother element in recent English design which the Amci’icans generally 
have declined to accept, namely, the fashion—for it is nothing more— 
of {ittaching a tower to the extremity of a composition, a thing which in 
most cases is apt to prove fatal to the principle of repose in grouping. 
Bariy’s Houses of Parliament, with the Victoria Tower at one extreme 
corner and the Clock Tower at the other, constitute a most extraordinary 
exiimple of this eccentricity, and probably led the fashion which has 
been so widely followed in England ever since. TIui real effect of such 
an {irrangement is little else than to direct attention demonstratively 
to thiit consideration which is the very least of all in artistic imjwrt- 
ance, namely, the mere size of the ground phin. French or Italian, 
or even Cerimin architects of high class, do not allow themselves to 
scatter their composition in such a way ; and the Mediievtil 
never did so intentionally. As a nile it will be found that the Ameriwins 
have preferred the same attitude, and have indeed sj^Hnally cultivated, 
even in small rural villas and other minor works, essentially English 
otherwise, the projKjr finesse of i)yramidal effect, which is alwjiys so 
S{itisfactory to the eye. 

lliOiiAUDSON. —The })eculiar form in which the imitation of the bolder 
forms of Continental Europe;in (lothic lais l)een ado[)ted by certain 
American designers during the last twenty yearn is another very remark- 
{ible ciroumstance ; and the mention of the mime of Richardson will 
serve to indicjite more precisely what is here alluded to. Richardson in 
Americii has received tlie distinguished honour of being canonised, after 
the iminner of Burges and Street in England. Like both of those able 
{irtists, he died in middle age, and at the height of his mental power and 
personal influence as a leader in ambitious artistic effort. Although he 
laid not been much eng{iged upon the vciy largest class of public ivorks, he 
left behind him a considerable number of buildings ]) 0 ssessing a certain 
novel individuality of style, exceedingly robust in character, generally 
graceful, and in a certain way professing to be natiomilly American. Ho 
also had many pupils and many admirers, and thereforo not a few' 
imitators ; so that he is considered to liaie founded a school. But 
there is an interesting critical lesson to be learnt here. If architectural 
origimility iverc possible anywhere at the i)resent time it might Ixj in 
America; and Richardson might very likely have been the man to be 
original; but it is quite enough if w’c arc able to say that he derived his 
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inspiration from an unusual source, and employed his imitative genius 
in an unusual manner. What he seems to have done historically was 
this—he grasped the spirit of the Romanesque, and adapted it to the state 
of feeling of the Northern States. After a national death struggle, in 
which Spartan and Puritan endurance had with great difficulty gained 
the victory, the Northern people Avere in no sportive or smiling mood— 
ill no way disposed towards the elegancies. The lient of Richardson’s 
mind as a student in Paris had gone of itself in the same sofnbre direc¬ 
tion. He delighted in the heavy round archways of the early Mediaeval 
modes, the broad blank Avails, the excoriated masonry, the massiv^e, 
muscular, gladiator-like crudities of the times when neither Church nor 
State had arri\"ed at the enjoyment of purple and fine linen—the times 
when France and Germany Averc young, like America now. When he 
commeiKJcd practice he had for his competitors exotic English Gothicists, 
exotic French Neo-Greeks, and miscellaneous iiatiA^e American “ Modern 
Eimqxians ” and Eclectics; and he seems to Inwe felt that all were 
very Avell in their way, but none in harmony with the temper of the 
juissing hour on American ground. What he desired to do, apparently, 
was not to challenge these Avith a palpably exotic Romanesque, but 
to offer in tlieir company a sort of old Puritanical European—no 
matter how inspired—no matter from what pirt of the universal 
inheritance of Art derived—an adA^enturous peculiarity of treatment 
brought out of the Old World into the New, but by no means taken from 
the bookshelves cut and dry. This he seems to lam; done, moreover, 
wholly without that violence and aggressi\"eness Avhi(^h characterised t.h(‘ 
])roceeding8 of Pugin and Street in England and their followers, and 
wliicli occasioned the Rattle of the Styles. There A\^as no such conflict in 
America ; .and there has l)ecn no Richardson in England, nor any 
innovation like his. He Avas a Burges puritaiiised ; but Burges Awas not 
a Richardson. 

Perha])8 no artistic contrast could possibly be mora striking than 
that which exists between those two Anglo-Saxon fashions of the present 
moment—the Richardson style in America, and the “ Queen Anne ” in 
England ; the one bastjd upm the crude muscularity of the [wriod which 
immediately preceded the Middle Ages ; the otlier on the medley of 
hric-a-brnv into Avhich the Middle Ages, Avhen quite decrepit, eA^entually 
])assed : the one Avielding in heroic joy the huge rough sctibbled masonry 
of Titans ; tlie other genteelly picking its Avay amidst paltry red brickwork 
and the decayed garniture of brokers’ shops. The manner of Richardson 
is Avorthy of the name of an original American style if the Americans 
are pleased to say so. Its primaiy elements are these : rough nistic 
stoncAA^ork for the Avall-facing AA'heroA*er eligible; exceedingly bold and 
inassiA^e Romanes(]uc detail, Italian, French, or Spanish .at pleasure ; the 
wide, heaAW, lovv-brovved, semicii’cular-arched doonvay, as a specially 
fuA^ourite featuiv, witli its deep A'oussoira strongly emphasised and its 
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dark shado ^^7 j^rch within—the focus of the composition and the 
foundation of its motive ; then the arcade to correspond ; the camimnilo 
rising like a cliff in unbroken breadth and stern repose, but surmounted, 
if you will, by what elegancy may suit the purpose of the moment; the 
range of windows as a crude colonnade, columnar arcade, or the like, in 
long unbroken line ; the crux-tower hugely large and low (see Plate 
202//); the semicircular apse, or staircase, or turret, or what not, boldly 
])rominent in the fagade ; and, if it can be accomplished, the us(? ol 



Trinity Church, Boston. 


vitrions colours in the stonework. To all this Richardson adderl 
ticctisionally the utifTroupable comer tower; and some of his work has no 
base ; but such treatment is in neither case characteristic of his style. 
In his interim's his ambition was piwisely the same—to put the work 
into strong naked health aiid honesty rather than into any dainty and 
attenuated attire. It may be added that he had a constitutional dislike 
for the standard French mode, of which he had seen sfj much in Paris ; 
tliat he did not find much to admire in the current English work ; and 
that his ixjrsonal taste was not eeclesiastical. He was all American and 
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non-academical; and in that light particularly we ought to read his 
work and be prepared to recognise its artistic influence. 

Trinity Church, Boston, is regarded by many to be Richardson’s 



leading pnKiuctioii (No. aOiV/)- That it is a work of refined 
intellectuality ^Yill scai^ly be affirmed; but the muscularity of it, 
its courageous defiance of even Gothic delicacies, its reliance upon 
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the spectator’s sense of mere vigorous manhood, arc everywhere 
I’emarkable. 

The Wynn Memorial Ijibrary (No. 292ff) is a much more character¬ 
istic work of Richardson’s, and will probably he pronounced by most 
re^wiers to be a design of extraordinary power, originality, and elegance 
combined. The use of very rough-dressed stone fa(;ing is here 
conspicuous, the scale of the building being small. Whether the 
crocheted roofs are to be admired, even as an additional element of rude 
muscularity, may be questioned. 

Tlie cavernous entrance-poixih which is identified with Richardson’s 
style is not illustrated in either of these exampUjs, but the idea has 
laid hold upon the American mind vciy forcibly. It is not uncommon 
for architects of the hiter Richardsonian school, notably in dt)mestic 
buildings of an importance quite insufficient for such demonstrativeness, 
to recess the doorway several feet, and give acA^ess to it by a single 
arcliway in the flush front wafl, in height scarcely raised above tlie 
seinicarcle, and serving no purpose but to render the door as dark and 
dismal as the gateway of a prison might be, so that one is inclined to 
look for the portcullis. If tlie reader will imagine the pondi of the 
Wynn Liliraiy (No. to be divested of its side lights altogether, 

and the front archway made a seinudrcle, with the springing about a 
yard above the ground line, this would make it a fashionable Ahiei’icau 
porch, especially if we add the deep Biianisb arch-stones. Tlie muscu¬ 
larity of the idea, is undeniable, but the aflcctation is palpable. 

EocLESiASTiOAii DiisroN.—Ill j>ro(X)eding to speak more in detail of 
the actual craftsmanshij) of architecture in the United States during the 
last five-and-tweiity yearn, it is natural, as it is customary, to draw a 
strong line of demarcation lietwcen ecclesiastical and secular work. Rut 
this distinction does not exist in the form to which we are accustomed 
in Europe. There is no National Church, not even a dominant sect, not 
even a militant sect, not even a jKipular sect, not even a fashiomible sect, 
but all divisions agree to dwell together in a harmony of mutual 
non-interfei’encc which in England it is impossible to conceive. The 
conse(|uencc is that one ecclesiastical edifice difl'ei’s from another only 
according to the wealth of the congregations, no dLstinotion of any 
kind between consecrated church and unconsccrated chajjel Ixiing ever 
heard of in public ojiinion ; and the result in resjHict of arcjliitectural 
design is exactly what might be cxixjcted. As an almost invariable rule 
the churches are of any comfortable x>laii of interior that may suit the 
convenience of tlie audience and the jireacher—one can scarcely say the 
ritual or ceremonial, far less the obligations of tradition or ancient 
history. The style in the best examples is Gothic, and seems likely so 
to continue in concert with the x)n*8eiit indiscriminate English custom. 
Most of the designs are of poor merit; bub very many are on a 
creditable average, and some are exceedingly good. The treatment is 
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Koman Catholic Cathedral, New York. 
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St. Jaineii'B Cliurcb, New York. 


sometimes, however, as free as the sects are equal; and the prominently 
unconventional work is often amongst the lx;st. Showy amhition is not 
altogether uncommon (See No. 292/) ; and luxurious funnture gives to 
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29a;t. Methodibt Oiurch, New York. 

the iiiterioi-s ii eharmiiijr iippeamiicc of domesticity which would horrify 
those jrood people here who prefer discromfort at chm^ch as a foil to the 
enjoyments of home. The Episcojialians, of the English National Church 
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and others, are not to any great extent bound by the English form of 
plan ; but they possess many examples of good academical Gothic. The 
Roman Catholics have built equally academically, and sometimes under 
English architects such as the Pugins. But otherwise the rule is liberty 
of taste ; and perhaps the most interesting cii-cumstance connected with 
this attitude is a frequent dislike for the pointed arch. Bold round-arch 
Gothic—not RomaiieB(}ue—seems to he almost a standing problem for 
development (Nos. 2l)2/i and the rose window iKiing a favoui-ite 

feature. No doubt this condition of practice is due to a delinite 
national feeling; and we may perliai)6 identify it with the instiiiti of 



292i. 


Church at Aim-Arbor, Micliigan. 


practical and positive modernisation which is naturally essential to the 
country. Some of the rural church work, again, is very good Gothicised 
timber-work; a highly creditable circumstance critically whei-e wooden 
building has to 1)6 so much adopted. During the last few years the 
design and execution of details have also Ixieii improving \ery greatly. 
As wmld be supposed, some of the churches are designed in vaiious 
phases of Classic style, but geiiemlly without novelty. The Jewish 
synagogues are somewhat affectedly Byzantine. Speaking at large, 
American originality often carries with it palpable crudeness ; but there 
is a certain prominent solidity of motive which is iilways a redeeming 
characteristic. A comrwirison of Upjohn’s Trinity Clmrch in New York 
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(Plate 202a, 1840-45) and Eichardson’s Trinity Church in Boston 
(No. 292d, 1872-76) as two masterpieces of American ecclesiastical 
building, makes a suggestive study. 

Sbculah Gothic. —The Secular Gothic in America is seldom 
praiseworthy; it followed u|X)n English precedents, and was always a 
few years Ixjhiiid them : generally it was no worse, frecpieiitly <|uite as 
good, and never any better. All this is as we sliould expect. When, 
however, the Medievalist mode has been employed in the railroad 
stations, it seems to have blossomed out into a good deal of vulgarity. 
Tliis also we might perhaps exjKJct; at any rate an American, if not an 
Englishman, will at once admit that there is no very clear connection 
betwcjen the rackety business of the modern iron horse and the solemn 
(conditions of the ancient cloister. By the way, it is observable that in 
Secular, as in Ecclesiastical Gothic, the round arch is very decidedly 
pi‘efeiT*ed to the pointed. It need scarcely be added that American 
Secular Gothic is often excKcedingly free and ejisy, and that, even when 
so far successful, it is necessarily crude; but here again it has to l )0 
acknowledged that there is a certain absence of thiiinoss, wdriness, and 
“ legginess,” whicch enables it to compare favourably with some of our 
most popular work of the same class in England. 

Thk Ordinary Classic. —The most common public buildings 
during tlie last (piarter of a century have been State Capitols or 
I'arliament-hoiises, court-houses and post-offices (generally combined), 
(uistom-houses, hospitals, colleges, asylums, libraries, art-galleries, and 
other such establishments, and great hotels. These have been gener.illy 
designed after the Modern Enro]>ean Classic ; and the banks, insura,ncie- 
offices, and other edifices of importance for commercial business, ha\'e 
been usually of a similar style. But here again freedom from academi(jal 
restraint has been the order of the day; for the sanctity of colourless 
commonplace authenticity, which in England is a fixed principle, is no 
more regarded in America than the sanctity of any other inconvenience. 
On the whole, however, the result has been not unsatisfactory; and 
indeed in a majority of instauees the buildings belonging to the 
Government will be found to Ihj eminently well designed, and certainly 
no worse, possibly better, than corresj)onding edifices in England. This 
is no doubt due to the influence of the education of so many American 
]>iipils in Paris. At the same time it cannot be affirmed that modern 
bh’onch work is popular in America: the national taste seems to be 
English. The feminine finesse of the French detail, charming as it is, 
may be said always to pall upon the ruder tiiste of the Anglo-Saxon, as 
if wanting in virile vigour; and this comes to be all the more 
observable in what is practically an Anglo-Saxon land with the 
backwoods still extant. To put the case otherwise, it is as if the busy 
American finds it much too troublesome to thread his way through 
Parisian elegancies, and prefers the easier task of grasping in a moment 
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the more muscular if less refined {jji-aces, more stiinulatiufr if less 
IKjrmanently satisfying, of the English taste. But even if it be so, there 
t;an be little doubt of this, for instance—that the detiwiliod buildings, in 
American minor towns, show a frequent irnprevemeut upon the English ; 
and this most notably, ixirhaps, in the article of grouping, whether of 
masses or of features, in which the French so niiu^h excel. Moreo\er, 
the American seems to jHirmit himself to l)e habitually a man of large 
ideas ; so that the architect is not so much afraid as in England lest Ids 
IMjiicil should run away with him, or his client trij) him up for 
extravagance. It is not that judicious economy can 1 h^ disi’egai'ded 
anywhere, but there is a sort of cheesepiiring admitted too generally into 
English arcjhitecture winch is no part of judicious economy ; it is a 
gratuitous and wholly vicious instinct of pareimony, and there is an 
ap|)earance in x\merican work of this vice iKiing coni])aratively al)sent as 
a governing principle in what ought to 1)0 superior work. Eveiy om^ 
knows how the French comi)lcte their buildings fully, carvings aial 
scnlptures included ; while the English seem to take a strange delight in 
demonstratively leaving them unfinished and bankrupt, with empty 
niches, unoccupied |)cdcstals, truncated towel’s, nid'urnislu^d panels, and 
actually uncut bosses and corbels. The Americans at least show a 
rational desire to round off their work creditably, and avoid beforehand 
what jirofusion they cannot afford, iMtlier than put themsi^lves'in the 
mean position of having brought their banking account to an 
unex[)ected end. 

In the more common street building of the cities, amidst a great 
deal of inferior design, whether mistaken, or meagre, or no design at all, 
thertJ is evidenced, in comparatively more instances ])erha])S than in 
England, a disposition to make a considerable display in the arehitectui’c 
of warehouses, stores, mills, manufactories, and private })eopleV 
“Buildings,” including “ Ajiartment houses,” or great blocks divided 
into suites of rooms for residences. In all such editices, no doubt, thc^ 
fi*eedom of the national character is a])t to exhiliit itself in a littici 
advertising, and sometimes a good deal ; but it may lie argued that, so 
long as this is kejit within pro})er Ijounds, it is obviously the lifeblood of 
private architecture. At any rate, the work that is prodiuied in this 
way is often not only courageous, but exceedingly meritorious (see 
Plate 21)2//;) ; and that is the real question to l)e considered. A ceitaiii 
rei) 08 e is still found to j)revail in most cases of importance, and a 
lai’geiiess of ideas, we might almost say a certain dignified gravity, 
liiistic masoitry of the Richardsonian style is (xjcasionally used. Iron 
fayades, on tlic other hand, although sometimes sufficiently well devise/l 
by accomplished architects, are quite as frequently the fantastic and 
anomalous attempts of more original U'canse less thoughtful yiei-sons. 
(lenei-ally speaking, the individuality of manner in street arcliitecture, 
which in England is made a matter of congratulation, while in France 
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it is BO very much subdued for the sake of harmony in the general 
effect, is in American towns quite unrestrained. How far it is critically 
correct to constitute a town an architectural museum, in which the 
greatest amount of variety of style in the examples shall l»e held to 
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constitute the strongest claim to approbation, is a (|uestion that seems to 
be worthy of discussion in England ; but in American cities the con¬ 
fusion is much greater than in England, although the woi-st of. it will 
no doubt gradually disappear as the average of artistic skill improves. 

The suburban and rui'al Domestic Architecture of America has 
advanced more remarkably than any other Iminch of the art. Villas of 
moderate size have become very numerous, and they ofien exhibit both 
an ingenious variety and an artistic courage in a very remarkable 
degree. Plate 202/ shows the boldness with which a small villa can he 
treated even in far distant California. More re(!ently the larger fortunes 



of mercantile siieculators have induced the building of what an? alri;ady 
called country seats, some of which have become not only of large 
dimensions, but of highly decorative character both without and within. 
The English motives of design have been almost universally accepted, 
with liberal and often higlily advantageous modifications. The 
effect of masterly draughtsmanship has also l)een ^’ery I’cmarkable 
indeed, producing, not only Avell comjwsed and esjKJcially well grouj)ed 
designs, but graceful, piquant, and original developments in all 
directions. No doubt there is a good deal that is mtlier }iyi)er- 
picturesque, especially sometimes in the article of roofs ; but the timber 
work is of a very advanced order, l>old, novel, and even richly ornamental. 

VOL. II. 2 It 
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Lately the “ Queen Anne ” fashion has been to some extent favoured, 
but its quaintness cannot be said to suit the sobriety of the national 
mind; it is weak, and if it claims to be jesting, it is not in the 
American way. 

Interior work and furniture have been progressing very much after 
the English manner, and the minor arts have been acquiring moral 
courage, grace, and popularity. 

Competition contests are frequent, and they appear to be applied to 
smaller business than in England. Some of the designs are exceedingly 
good examples of composition ; and, inasmuch as artistic ambition is so 
much less restrained than with us, it will he all the more readily 
believed that the designs which are unsuccessful because of being too 
ambitious are often of very high merit indeed. 

It may be a fit conclusion to these observations on the recent 
architecture of the New World to take a glance at two or three questions 
wdiich may induce the reader, whether across the ocean or at home, to 
reflect upon the future jjrospects of the art. 

By Whom is Architecture Appreciated ?—It is well known 
how little the architectural design of buildings is “ understanded of the 
people.” In respect of those intricate considerations of expression, fonn, 
proportion, and decorative treatment, which constitute the work of the 
architect, who besides himself recognises them ? Observe what 
amazing blunders are committed, as mere matter of course, by the 
inexpert, even when the enthusiasm of the connoisseur is at its very 
best. The pencil of an accomplished painter, except in such rare 
instances as a Canaletti or a Roberts, wanders aimlessly over the 
delineation of simple details which are before his very eyes at the 
moment. Even the measuring surveyor and the builder are helpless, 
when only called upon to select a moulding. Learned dilettanti are 
equally at fault, even when posing as critics. Of journalists it is best 
to say nothing. But it is dangerous even to trust the professional 
designer of furniture and oniaments whenever a point of architecture is 
in (piestion seriously. And how entirely ignorant of its finesse are those 
who have all Art at their personal command—^princes, patricians, leadem 
of the world of wealth and leisure, grace and luxury I In short, when 
we grasp the fact how completely the professional community of 
architects is constituted, by even a very moderate training, a close 
corporation, and its work a “ mystery,” so that an intelligent pupil of 
eighteen is the master, not only of the doctor or the lawyer, but of an 
archbishop or a Minister of State, does not this question arise, as 
possibly an urgent one in these plain-speaking days—By whom is it that 
architecture is actually appreciated ? In other words, what is the real 
social position of this matter of designing ? Who arc they that read its 
language ? What of those who cannot ? What is public opinion 
entitled to say about it, and what not entitled to say ? 
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It is at the same time a curious fact that the successful artist is very 
rarely a successful critic. Just as the combination of the scientific 
temperament and the poetic temperament—as in the case of Goethe—is 
so seldom met with, even in a moderate degree, so also it seems to be a 
natural law of intellect that the sometimes small amount of imagination 
which qualifies a man to be a practical architect is quite enough to 
involve the absence of that perhaps not very great amount of tlie 
analytical faculty which is required by the critic. Thus it is that the 
two best known systems of criticism have in fact acquired their value— 
no proper value in cither case. The one of these is judgment by 
precedent, the mode of the industrious copyist. The other is judgment 
by instinct, the way of the person of taste. The copyist satisfies him¬ 
self by referring to his books ; the pereon of tiiste likes or dislikes, and 
knows not why. 

If, then, the authority of precedent is falling into disuse, is it the 
authority of mere liking and disliking that is to govern Architecture ? 
Let us hope not, but still let us look at the matter anxiously. It is the 
providers of the money who must approve or disapprove tlie design, and 
the way in which they come to tlieir conclusion is all important. It is 
the public satisfaction or dissatisfaction whicli must be the ultimate test 
of architectural success, and yet the public know absolutely nothing 
about the matter I 

In Paris there are certain large sections of the public who, althougli 
they may not be able to criticise architectural detail architecturally, 
have been so accustomed from time immemorial to take an interest in 
academical art of every kind, and to engage freely in the discussion of 
artistic merit and demerit in every fonu, that their opinions iqx)n 
architectural design, although logically quite empirical, are ]»ractically 
perfectly sound. Their likes and dislikes are not scientifically arcived 
at, but they are the results of a species of personal experience which 
in some things is more reliable than even, scientific argument. A 
French architect, therefore, who is perfectly sure thiit his work is good, 
may be equally sure that the public will pronounce it good. 

But it is by no means so in England or America ; even the most 
cultured connoisseurs cannot be depended upon, and the architect who 
is properly conscious of merit must look for its recognition to his 
professional brethren, with a very small commonwealth of allies who, if 
they cannot lead, can intelligently follow. It is for this I’eason, perhaps, 
that our Anglo-Saxon architecture is often so carelessly designed, even 
the best of it. 

To educate a community up to the standard of appreciating such a 
recondite matter as architectural design is a thing that cannot be done 
in a hurry ; but the time may come when persons of culture in England 
and America shall be at least able to judge of it as the French do. In 
the meantime what is the architect to do ? Perliaps the answer is that 

2 u 2 
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he is to do his best and so leave it. Occasionally wo have seen a case in 
which a practitioner, anxious for either profit or fame, has sacrificed his 
own better tastes to f^aiii the api>robation of the unintelligent ; but, in 
England at least, this is not the way a compromise of the artistic 
conscience is generally made by architects ; the more prevalent sin of 
that kind goes no farther than a too great readiness to fall in with 
the latest fashion. No doubt every man of business must be allowed to 
do the best he can for himself ; but if he can permit himself at the same 
time to do the best he can for the honour of his craft, it is not likely 
that he will lose by it in the end. One morcAvord that may be added is, 
that no ai*chitect is Avorthy of the name of artist who is not jKjrsoiially 
solkntons about eveiy detail of his Avork. 

AiiCUiiTKC'ruuATi S(U5PTiciHM. —We are accustomed to say tluit tliese 
are the days of free iiKpiiry, and Ave all ])rofes8 to ai)im)\'e of liberty 
of oj)inion if expressed without offence. In such a subjecjt as Archi- 
tectui’c the student may safely be eiujouraged, therefore, to think for 
himself a good deal. We certainly do not find too many instances in 
Avhich this leads the practical man into grave error; for the actual 
Avork of designing a building is far too difficult a task for the 
designer, and too serious a matter for tlie payrnnster, to admit of self- 
sufficient incompetence readily obtaining an opportunity for attitudi¬ 
nising. On the contrary, the complaint is made cA^ery day, in spite of 
all our piins, that there is too much sameness in English buildings 
of cA'ery class, for a gcnerjition Avhkdi exhibits so great an aptitude 
foi* the etijoyment of variety in other matters of taste. There is 
conseciiicntly no sulistantial danger at all in arcdiitectural free-thinking 
being cultivated by the young—and, for that matter, by their seniors. 
Inasmuch as at the ])resent moment there are not even any agi’eed canons 
of criticism upon Avhich English or American youth may exei’cise its 
gifts of unbelief, individuality, if not jiositive originality, is exception¬ 
ally favoured. How then do aag stand as regards ])ractical sce})ticisni ? 
The answer may probably be that aa^c do not seem to do ourselves credit 
in this respect. True, the typical Englishman or American is not a 
sceptic by nature, as the Frenchman is, and as the German is. llis 
fonnulas of public opinion and })rivate duty are cautious, common- 
sensible, and conservative ; he prefers something like certainty to any¬ 
thing like uncertainty. But observe in Architecture how the mercurial 
Frenchman adheres to mle, and denies himself the characiteristic satis¬ 
faction of remodelling constituted authority. ObserA’e also how the 
explorations of the aicliitcctuml mind in Gennany stop far short of 
introducing firat jirinciples in jiriicticc. May Ave stiy that the critical 
instinct of the French designer is so AAell satisfied, and so justly, Avith 
his own modes, that there is no room for speculative misgivings ? Or 
that the philosophical faculty of the Gennan is not so much occupied 
with abstract principles as to compromise the secondary problems of actual 
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work ? Or perhaps that the intellectual si)eculation8 of the one and 
the intuitive perceptions of the other anive at tlie same simple result— 
that the painstaking but liberally free development of the standard and 
therefore true Modern European is the legitimate work of all modern 
architects alike who would be practical men ? 

What turn, then, ought architectural scepticism to take in America ? 
Probably the best answer to such a question for the present is the 
recommendation of a more careful inquiry on the i)ai*t of practical 
designers into the “ common sense ” of eveiy feature they accept, and 
every detail they devise. It is not enough, for instance, i>atriotically to 
follow in the wake of even such a T>owerful artist as Richardson, and to 
think that his measure of originality is enougli for tins generation. Nor 
is it enough to seize upon any other attractive mannerism beiuiuse of its 
novelty and apparent appropriateness to a new country. Far less is it 
allowable to accept a new fonnula of design merely because of its defiance 
of old formulas. The legitimate inheritance of all the ages must not Ik*. 
ignored or despised. To “ stand in the ancient ways ”—^the motto of 
Street—is now becoming an obsolete superstition; but to forget those 
ancient ways is not to any one’s profit. This is an age of infinite 
knowledge-collecting ; and it is not easy to have too iniich of knowledge. 
But let us test and try it all, and hold fast to that which is good : this 
is the tme scepticism of botli Science and Art. 

The Futuiie of American Architecture. --One of the most 
experienced, learned, and thoughtful of English statesmen, Mr. Gladstone, 
has pronounced the opinion that EurojKi may already see in North 
America an immediate successor in the march of civilisation. Now 
civilisation goes by rule, like everything else in nature, and heredity has 
its full influence in governing both substance and lorinula. Accoidingly, 
as the great community which calls itself the United States of North 
America is still essentially the foremost of English colonies, it is only 
a natural conse(j[Ucnce that its present civilisation is of the IDnglish ty]xj, 
as we know it to be. It follows iii like manner that the futuie of the 
United States will be of the same order, subject only to the law of the 
gradual decay of extraneous influence. Architecture, therefore, as 
^‘history in stone,” will within certain limits be found to follow in 
America for ages to come the English form of the Euroixian manner. 
But what are the limiting agencies ? Perhaps they are chiefly these 
the extensive use of timber-work, the unsoi)histi(;ated character of the 
landscaiie and general environment, the national ingenuity, self-sufli- 
ciency, enterprise, and desire for invention, the haste of business, and 
the interfei-ence of other nationalities with the ancestml influence of the 
parent state. To appreciate these considerations we cannot do better 
than look at the work of Richardson. He was bred in Ne\y England, 
and professionally educated in Paris ; he travelled for further insjiiration 
in old England, and he began work at home at tlic conclusion of the 
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crucial episode of the great Civil War. He sought to become a typical 
American ; and the view which he took of the situation is very clearly 
shown in his work. He struck out a personal style of massive boldness, 
courageous ingenuity and entcrpiise, perfect self-confidence, and free 
adaptation of all he knew. He rejected relentlessly what the world of 
architects relied upon so implicitly, both the Classic of the French and 
the Gothic of the English. To make a long story short, the outcome of 
it was an ideal of virile muscularity of design wliich was novel alike to 
the New World and the Old, not “rough and ready,” far less “rough 
and tumble,” but rough and rude of purpose, to accord with a rising 
not a falling civilisation, a nationality not old and effete, weary and 
stumhling, but young and in a hurry, unceremoniously resolute, and 
looking forward with an earnest eye—always forw’^ard, never backward— 
puritanically despising meretriciousness, inflexibly demanding vigour. 
Whether he always kept his fancy under due control, never mind; it 
was not likely he would ; and if was veiy likely indeed that his followers 
would l)e less scrupulous than himself. But does Richardson’s manner 
supply what America wants ? There are many who will think it is at 
least a good beginning. His scabbled and sometimes coarsely rustic 
facing, for instance, his roof crocheting, his sepulchral entrance porch, 
and a few otlier somewhat assertive experiments, will no doubt be 
gradually modified; but the simple, manly grjwjiousness of his more 
important, if less striking, features, may not improbably retain its 
generous and genial influence for a long time to come. Even in such 
examples as the Ames Building (No. 202/f) and the house at Los 
Angeles (No. 292/)—selected quite at random—it cannot be denied that 
there is to be discerned the backbone of a novel national style altogether 
superior in vitality to the invei’tebratc commonplace of which in 
England, and indeed elsewhere, we sec so much.—En.] 
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BOOK X. 

TIIEATEES. 


No mention has been made in the previous imj?es of this work of 
the Theatres of modern times, though their importance is such that 
no liistory of Architecture could be considered complete M'ithout some 
reference to them. If not so important as the Medimval Cathedrals, 
they at least come next to them in scale in modern times. No 
important capital city in Europe is without its Great Opera House; 
and, in addition to this, all possess several Dmmatic Theatres, and 
even every provincial town has its phice for theatrical representations 
as certainly as its smaller predecessor would have had its parish church. 
Many of these edifices cost as much to erect as their ecclesiastical pro¬ 
totypes in the Middle Ages, and of those on which less was expended 
originally it may safely be asserted that their furniture, decoration 
and maintenance cost more than the older buildings, many of whose 
purposes these less creditable institutions now fulfil. 

Instead of mentioning the Theatres of each nation separately, it 
will be found more convenient to treat them as one group, as tliey 
have no nationality—the designs of those of Naples or St. Petersburgh 
being practically identical, while those of London or Paris would suit 
equally well for any capital in EurojKi ; and it would l>e tedious to 
interrupt the narrative of local peculiarities in order to rejuiat o^er 
and over again what may be said once for all. 

There is another circumstance wliich renders it exiKjdient to treat 
of the Theatres apart from other buildings, which is, that they alone 
have escaped—in their internal arrangement, at least—from the influ¬ 
ence of the copying school. It is true that, wlien permanent Theatres 
first came to be erected in modern EurojK}, Palladio did build one at 
Venice, and Serlio another at Vicenza, according to the precepits of 
Vitruvius ; and, in the last days of his career, the former architect 
designed the celebrated Theatro Olympico at Vicenza, which still 
stands a monument of his classical taste, and boasts of being the oldest 
permanent theatre in Europe, at least of those built since the time of 
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the Romans. It was, however, also the last of its race ; for, though 
Classicality or Mediaevalism may do very well for churches, managers 
of theatres are in earnest, and their audiences insist on both seeing 
and hearing what is going on, and will not be content with being 
told that it is correct to sit beliind a pillar where nothing can be 
seen, or under a roof where every sound is lost. The consequence was 
that architects were forced to try if they could not invent something 
more suitable for modern purposes than the great conch of an ancient 
theatre, and better and more convenient than tlie locale in vrhich 
Mediaeval mysteries were wont to be performed. The result has 
been that modern Theatres, so far, at least, as concerns their internal 
aiTangements, are the only important buildings in modern times 
designed wholly without reference to precedent, and regarding which 
an architect really must think what is Ixist to be done and how he can 
iKJSt do it. It hence arises that in speaking of them we must revert 
to our old i)rinciples of criticism, and explain their x)eculiaritics as if 
they were the works of reasoning men and nob the products of copying 
machines. 

From these circumstances our Theatres would be by far the most, 
satisfactory of our Architectural productions if it were not that, in 
almost all cases, economy is one of the first exigencies to be attended 
to. With very few exceptions Theatres are private commercial sx>ecu- 
lations got up for the purpose of making money; and even when 
governments assist or interfere, economy of space, if not of money, 
has always to be attended to, one conse(|ueiice of which is that no 
tlieatre in Europe is constructed internally of such durable materials 
as are requisite to Architectural efiPect. The boxes and fittings are 
generally of wood, often caiwible of being removed, and always with a 
temporary look about them, very destructive of grandeur. 

Notwithstanding these defects, gretit halls, sometimes measuring 
more than 100 ft. by 70 or 80, and 80 or 90 ft. in height, without 
any central supxwrt, decorated, with more or less elaboration, from 
floor to roof, must almost of necessity be objects of considerable 
magnificence; and wiien to this we add that they are all honestly 
designed for the jiurposes to which they arc applied, w^e may turn to 
them with a satisfaction we can scarcely feel in contemplating the 
greater number of the buildings we have just been describing. 

The earliest theatres of Italy or Simin w^ere the Cortiles of the 
former and the Corralcs of the latter country,—courtyards, sur¬ 
rounded by balconies or arcades from which the spectators could see 
or-hcarwiiat passed on a temporary stage erected against one side of 
them, on wiiich the simply-constructed early dramas w^ere performed, 
alw’ays in broad daylight. 

In France, where the climate did not so readily lend itself to out- 
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door representations, the earliest theatres seem to have l)eeii the 
tennis or racket-courts, which were admirably adapted to the pur¬ 
pose. A stage erected at one end, and two or three galleries at 
the other, with a spacious “ parterre ” between, enabled a considerable 
audience to see and hear with great facility; and, except that the 
receipts would be limited by the loss of the accommodation of the side 
boxes, this form of theatre has even now mucli to recommend it. 

In England the cockpit or bear-garden seems to have Ihkjii the 
earliest model, and was by no means an incapiible one if projHjrly 
worked out, combined as it might have been, with the galleries 
surrounding the courtyards of our hostelries, which was the other 
model at our disposal. 

Except the classical theatres mentioned above as erected by Palladio 
and Serlio, there does not appear to have been any really permanent 
building in Europe for the pur]x>se of theatrical representations until 
after the cxpirdtioii of the IGtli century. During its course, however, 
plays had Ixicome so important an element in the literatui’c of almost 
every country in Europe, and witnessing their rejn’esentation so 
fasliionable an amusement, that it was impossible it should long 
remain thus. We consequently find the theatre of the Hotel de 
Hourgoyiie rising into groat imijortance in Paris in 11)21, and l>eing 
rebuilt in 1()45 with tiers of boxes, but airanged ajqwently on a 
s(iuare plan. In KiiiO Richelieu built the original theati'e of the 
Palais Royal, which was long considered the t}qx3 and model to he 
followed ill the design of such striKjtures. 

In Venice a theatre was erected in 10:10, with two tiers of boxes 
arranged circularly round a pit sloping backwards as at present, tliiis 
really inventing the present form of theatre ; and in KiTb Fontana 
first introduced the horseslioe form in a theatre called the Tordinoni 
which he erected in Rome. 

In this country the first permanent tlieatrc with boxes seems to 
have been the Duke’s Tlieatix; in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, erected in 1()()2 ; 
it certainly was the fii’st in which scenery was introduced and the other 
usual appliances of scenic decoration. 

Fontana’s invention may be said to have completed tlie modern 
theatre in all its essential parts, but it took another century before all 
the problems connected with the representation of a modern dijima 
were complete. In IToI Sufflot erected the theatre at Lyons, ^^l^ich 
was long regarded by French architects as the most jxirlect model 
of an auditory which they jKJSScssed ; and in 1777 Victor Louis built 
the great theatre at Bordeaux, which wjis then, and is now externally, 
the very finest edifice of its class to be found in France,—it may 
almost be said, in Europe. About the same time (1774) Piermarini 
built the Scala at Milan, which is still jHirhaiMJ the best lyric tlieatrc 
in existence ; though we had nothing to compare witli tliesc ediliccs 
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until Novosielski rebuilt the Opera House in the Haymarket, in 1790, 
very much as it was before it was burnt down in 1867, and Smirke and 
Wyatt rebuilt Covent Garden and Drui*y Lane Theatres in 1808 and 
1812 respectively. 

The first really important theatre in Germany was the OjKira 
House at Berlin, built by order of F'rederick the Great in 1741. In 
Russia the theatre is an importation of very recent date ; but being 
patronised by the Imi)erial Family and fostered with subventions 
from the state, the lyric theatres of St. Petersbiirgh and Moscow equal 
in extent and splendour those of any other of the capitals of Europe. 


Construction of Modern Theatres. 


The problems involved in the construction of a modern theatre are 
infinitely more complex and difficult than those presented to the 
designers of the theatres of the ancients. The dramas of the Greeks 
and Romans, or at least tliose which were represented in their great 
theatres, were of the simplest possible kind. The action took X)lace 
on a puli)itum or raised i)latform in front of a fixed architectural 
sci’cen. The dialogue was simple, rhythmical, and i)robably intoned, 
and the choras sufficiently numerous to make their united voices heard 
anywhere. The class of sixjctacle in modern times most like these 
great dramas is i)robably the Oratorio ; and the experience gained by 
representations of that kind at the Crystal Palace has proved how easily 
a theatre could be constructed with at least a 800 feet radius (the 
greatest ever used by the Greeks), where 20,000 persons could be 
seated at their ease and still hear even the low notes of bass voices 
with very enjoyable distinctness consequently, w^ere our objects the 
same as those of the Greeks, the solution would be easy. 

The introduction, however, of painted movable scenes, which 
seem first to have been invented by Baldassare Peruzzi, and used by 
him, ill 1508, in a jiiece called ‘ La Calandra,’ when it was played before 
Leo X., and the further develoiimeiit of this invention, wdiich was 
so thoroughly in accordance with the Bjiirit of the age, led to the 
necessity of a recessed stage with a framing like that of a picture. 
Once arrived at this point, all the conch-like arrangements of the 
Classical period became inapiiropriatc, for it w^as evident that only 
on .the tennis-court plan could all see equally well into the room 
in which the action was taking place. As, however, a sjiokcn 
dialogue can liardly be well heard at a greater distance than 75 or 
80 ft., nor the expression of a countenance well appreciated beyond 


* The Crystal Palace was not designed 
with any reference to such representa¬ 
tions, and its fiat fioor is singularly un¬ 
favourable for tliG transmission of sound; 


but, notwithstanding this, ten or twelve 
thousand persons cun hear even the solo 
parts very tolerably, and fifteen or twenty 
thousand can enjoy the choruses. 
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that distance, it was evident that not more than from GOO to 1000 
persons could be accommodated in such a i*oom, assuming its width to 
be 40 or 50 ft., which was about as much as could then be conveniently 
roofed over. 

In order to increase the accommodation, the galleries or boxes, which 
had at first been only established at the far end of the hall, were earned 
also along the sides ; and of these, two, three or even four tiem were 
introduced. The next improvement was rounding off the corners, until, 
bit by bit, and step by step, the modern auditory was invented. This 
may generally be taken as represented by a circle described in the 
front of the curtain with a diameter about double the opening of the 
stage. In lyric theatres, where music only is performed, and wliere, 
consequently, hearing is easier and seeing less inq^rtant, the curve is 
elongated into an ellipse, with its major axis towards the stage, so that 
the number of side boxes and the depth of the pit may be considerably 
increased. In theatres intended only for the si)okcn drama, where, 
consequently, hearing is more difficult and distinct vision more im¬ 
portant, the contrary process may be pursued with advantage, and 
the front boxes brought nearer the stage than even the (?ircular form 
would demand. 

The half of the circle farthest from the stage is generally allow’ed to 
remain unaltered, but the two quadrants next tlic curtain are ojxjned 
out and bent back in a variety of curves; but, though volumes have 
been written, and the best architectural talent of the world has been 
applied experimentally to the subject, the exact form in which this 
should be done is far from being settled. It is exactly, however, the 
same class of problem as that involved in the determination of the exact 
curve for a ship’s bow or stern, the midships section in both ciises 
being given. Neither of these problems has yet been finally solved, and, 
from their nature probably never will be, as the circumstances are 
continually altering ; but they are nevertheless both very near the best 
practical solution possible, and nearer it than any other p>roblem (ion- 
nected "with Architecture in modem times. This might be expected 
from the fact before noticed, that the curve of the auditoi*y of a theatre 
is almost the only real question that can be submitted to the 
intellectual investigation of an architect at the present day.^ Being 
so, it may be worth while to tiy and explain briefly the innncipil con¬ 
ditions on which it rests. 

If it were not that the science of acoustics is oile of the least perfect 
branches of human knowledse, and its practical application certainly the 
least understood, it would be easy to explain the principles on which 
theatres should be arranged. But, in orfer to render w'hat follows 
intelUgible, it is necessary to say a few words as to the motion of the 
sound-wave. The most popular Ulustration of the diffusion of sound 
horizontally is obtained by the analogy of a stone being dropped into 
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a piece of still water, when circular waves radiate in every direction, 
till at last they die away altogether. But this involves two errors. 
First, to make the analogy at all represent the real circumstances of 

the case, the singer must be lying on his 
back, and sing or speak with his mouth 
upwards ; but this is never the case ; the 
voice is always thrown forward, and, 
practically, the form of the sound-wave is 
something very like the diagram, Wood- 
cut No. 29:'!, the speaker being at a. In 
perfectly still air and where no intcrruj)- 
tions occur, the sound-wave w’ould always 
take this form. The second error is, the 
assumption that sound is a succession of 
293. waves, such as those produced by dro|)piiig 

a stone in water, whereas the reverse is 
the case. The sound-wave is single, such as is produced in water by 
otm blow or one action ; and all sounds travel with a practically uniform 
velocity, so that each sound gets out of the way of the next that 
l)roceeds from the same source. Were it not for this, distinct articulation 
would be impossible. 

Knowing tlie form of the sound-wwe, two (piestions arise which arc 
both of the greatest possible importance to the tlieatrical architect. 

FiM, Are there any means by which its intensity can be increased, 
and its area can be extended ? 

Secondly, What are the circumstances which may interfere with its 
onward jwogress or its practical distinctness ? 

In order to ans\ver the firet, let it be supposed that a speaker or 




294. 


singer is standing at s in a sipiare room, 
A I) a E. It is found practically that 
all the waves impinging against the 
wall between A and jj, or under an 
angle of 45 degrees, are reflected, pro¬ 
ducing confusion, but no increase of 
intensity. Between B and c, or up to 
57 degrees, the reflexion is so slight as 
hardly to bo objectionable. Beyond 
that there is no reflexion. The w’ave 
gradually assumes the form x y, and, 
after travelling a little farther, becomes 
practically a straight line ; and if con¬ 
fined between two walls, it will travel 
infinitely farther than it would do if 
perfectly uncoufiiied. 


I'hc practical i*csult of this description is, that, within the square in 
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which the speaker is standing, no sensible increase of sound can ha 
attained by any confinement, but great danger of confusion from 
reflexion. Beyond the square, the lateral limitation to dis^xirsion be¬ 
comes more and more valuable as we proceed onwards, with no danger 
from the reflex wave, unless from a wall at tlie end, from which the 
wave coming back meets that going forward, and may produce confusion 
and indistinctness to a considerable extent. 

With regard to the second question, it is easy to answer, that, 
]mictically, the iwople sitting in the triangle s A li are in great danger 
of hearing very indistinctly in conse!|uen(;e of reflexion. If there was 
a wall at F It, a person at ]vi conld hardly hear distinctly ; and even if (? n 
were a wall, a peraon at N conld only hear indistiiKtly in consequence of 
the reflex wave and the remaining slight reflexion from A it. If the 
sound were single, it iniglit l>c only an echo ; but if sounds followed one 
another in rapid succession, a multitude of echoes would ]>roduce 
practical deafness, and at o and r hearing would be almost impossible 
under any circumstances, but mucli more difficult in the former than 
the latter position.^ 

If, for instance, the backs of the boxes of a thc^atre were lined wilh 
mirrors, as has bt^en proiK)S(;d, and the fronts made of some hard 
polished substance, it is more than ])robal>le that the words of a (|uickly- 
spoken dialogue, or tlic notes of a (juiek pie(‘e of musics, would he 
al)solut( 5 ly inaudible in even the smallest theatre ; whereas, if the backs 
of the ])oxes were entirely removed, and the fronts rediujcd as mu(di 
{IS ])()ssible,2 every sound would be lieard clearly and distinctly. 
The practical objection to this solution is, the difficulty of ]>r(;\'enl ing 
external sounds from interrupting the audience, and the nec^essiby of 
still air for distinct hearing. 

The practical aiiswer to the first question is, that very little ad van tag(i 
is obtained by any confinement or guidance of the sound-wave. It is 
true that, if a room were 50 ft. wide and 500 long, thowj beyond the 
first 100 ft. would hear better in conseijuencc of tlie side walls, and 
those at 500 ft. might hear tolerably what without the walls they would 
not hear at all; but the 5000 |H;ople such a room would contain would 
hear infinitely bettor in a room 100 ft. wide by 250 long; and 10,000 
might hear as well in a curvilinear-formed room, adtipted esi^icially to 


* Th(i only person I know of who has 
thoroughly investigated the motion of 
the sound-wuve, and studied its effects, 
is Mr. Seott Russell, io whoso researches 
I am mainly indebted for the above infor¬ 
mation. 

* A curious illustration of this is quoted 
by Mr. Bazley, in his evidence before a 
Committee of the House of Commons on 


dramatic literature. The theatre at Lisbon 
was considered one of tlie Iwat in Europe; 
yet, after a short time, they found the 
sound in certain parts was lost, wiien it was 
'• discovered that it was in consequence of 
I certain passages at the backs of the boxes 
! being stopped up; and when they were 
reopened the power of hearing distinctly 
• returned I 
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the form of a sound-wave, without any confinement, but also it must be 
without any reflexion. 

It is the form of the latter—^which is involved in the second question 
—which is the great difficulty of the theatrical architect; so that, after 
all, the answer to the inquiries is far more negative than positive. It 
does not result in the discovery of what should be done to increase the 
sound, so much as in a knowledge of what to avoid in order not to 
interfere with its smooth and uninterrupted progression. What an 
artist ought to thipk of when designing a theatre or concert-room is not 
how to increase the sound—^that he may leave to itself—^but how to 
prevent reflexion from the voice of the speaker or singer; how he may 
shut out external sounds; and, lastly, how he best can trap off the 
conversation or sound of one part of his audience so that it shall not 
disturb the. rest—^how, in fact, he can best produce a silent theatre. 

Without attempting to pursue the abstract question further, it may 
be asserted that the wonderful instinct of the Grreeks, which enabled 

them always to do the very 
best thing possible in all that 
concerns Art, caused them to hit 
on the very l)est form, in plan, 
for the transmission of the 
greatest quantity of sound, with 
the greatest clearness, to the 
greatest possible number. Their 
mechanical appliances did not 
admit of their adopting a roof ; but if we were now to build a place— 
irrespective of architectural beauty—in which 20,000 were to hear 
distinctly, we should adopt the plan of a Greek theatre,' with probably 
a section similar to that shown in Woodcut No. 295. 

The great difficulty in applying a roof is, that, if any sound is 
reflected back from it at an angle of 45 degrees, it produces indistinct¬ 
ness of hearing on the part of the audience ; and it must therefore be 
so constructed that this shall not be the case.® 



* The flat floor of the Crystal Palace is 
nearly fatal to its use for great numbers, 
ns will easily bo understood from the 
annexed diagram (Woodcut No. 296). In 
the first place, the portion of the sound¬ 



wave that is distributed over the floor is 
only a very small section of the whole— 
not 10 degrees in 180. This would not 
be a disadvantage if the floor were 
polished glass or still water; but when it 
is rough with human beings a great por¬ 
tion is absorbed and lost, and the rest 
cannot travel with facility. The conse¬ 
quence is that a person at a, 200 ft. from 
the orchestra, hears very much less per¬ 
fectly than one at b, 300 ft. distant. 

* The great roof that has recently been 
erected over tlio Handel orchestra at 
I Sydenham is supposed to have increased 
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So far as mere hearing is concerned, it is only the greatest possible 
space within the limits of the sound-wave, in which perfectly still air 
and freedom from external sounds can he obtained ; but with seeing the 
case is different. The Greeks tried to get over this difficulty by the 
introduction of masks so broadly moulded as to admit of the markings 
being seen at a great distance ; and they elevated their actors on high- 
soled shoes, and used eveiy conceivable device to make them look large ; 
with what degree of success we can hardly judge. We escape this 
difficulty, to a considerable extent, by the introduction of opera-glasses 
and optical contrivances; but with all oiir modern scuence, this will 
probably always limit the size of the auditory of modern theatres to 
about 100 ft. from the curtain to the front of the opposite boxes. The 
consequence is, that even a lyric theatre can hardly be constructed to 
accommodate more than 8000 or .8500 peraons. A dramatic theatre is 
limited to about 2000 or 2500, though a concert-room might easily be 
made to contain 5000 to 10,000, and a festival-hall 15,000 to 20,000 
persons. 

Besides these abstract questions, which arise from the natural limits 
to our powers of hearing or seeing distinctly, there is still another 
inherent on the necessity of our seeing into a room or enclosed stage in 
which the greater part of the action takes place. Tins does not affect 
either the pit or the front boxes, but it is all in all to the side boxes, 
wdiich arc, in fact, the groat crux of the theatrical andiitect. These are 
of necessity placed so obliquely that only the jxirsons in the froiit row 
can see at all, if the boxes are closed at the sides. If ojxin, they sec 
obliquely ; and, what is worse, if high up, look almost pc^rpcndicularly 
dow-n on the stage, which is perhaps the most unpleasant position in 
which a spectator can well be placed. 

This last inconvenience could be almost entirely obviated by the 
arrangement suggested in Woodcut No. 297, kceijing the centre boxes 
perpendicular one over the other, which is indisi)cnsable for seeing ; and 
if not the best for sound, that defect may be remedied by using soft 
stuffs, which will absorb and so neutralise the evil effects of what ought 
to be transmitted. Then l)y throwing back each tier of side boxes till 
the last is a semicircle, the whole audience would sit more directly facing 
the stage, would look at it at a better angle, and the volume of sound be 


largely the volume of sound. Its prtic- 
tical working, however, is this: it had 
absolutely no effect whatever on the solo 
voices or the instruments in front. It 
softens immensely, and increases tho 
power of the organ placetl near tho roof at 
the back by reflecting and repeating its 
notes, but at so immeasurably short an 
interval that they rf'ach the audience ns 


single notes mellowed. It had a similar 
effect on tho chorus voices at tJio back, 
reflecting them forward at imperceptible 
intervals, and so bringing the whole 
chorus more together, and delivering it 
to the audience as one grand voice, far 
more perfectly blended together than was 
the case liefore the roof was erected. 
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considerably increased throughout the whole house by its freer expansion 
immediately on leaving the stage. It would besides be an immense 
improvement in the appearance of the house, relieving the dull uni¬ 
formity of tiers of boxes piled 
one over the other in unvarying 
monotony, and would render the 
construction also much easier 
by disi3ensing with the iron 
supi)orts of the boxes altogether. 

Another advantageous change 
will soon also be probably ac¬ 
complished. A few years ago 
two or three rows of orchestra 
stalls were all that were tolerated 
even in our lyric theatres, atid 
they were unknown in the play¬ 
houses ; by degrees they are 
encroaching on the pit of these, 
and in our last Opera House the 
pit has l)ecoine a nearly evanescent 
quantity. It is to be hoped it will soon disapix^ar altogether, for it 
(jannot be denied that the “ parterre ” is the best place for seeing and for 
hearing, the most easy of access, and the best ventilated. If it were so 
arranged as to form one with the lower tier of boxes, both being 
accessible through the great dress saloon, the iniy>rovement to the 
ax)pearaTice of the house Avould be considerable, and the profits of this 
manager also probably increased. 

This is not the ])lace, however, to insist on these and other obvious 
ameliorations. The matter is in the hands of men of intelligence, and 
who have a shrewd appreciation of what is l)cst, while there is no real 
obstacle in the way of jirogress. The Classical examj)les, as lias just 
been eNjilaiiied, arc not suitable for models; and most fortunately 
there are no Gothic remains to force managers to adojjt the liarbarisms 
of the Middle Ages. The only misfortune is, that, in this country at 
least, economy both of sjiace and money must always be the ruling 
motive in e\’ery design, as all theatres are merely prixate speculations. 
On the Continent, where the Government generally subsidises and 
controls, this should not be so ; and if the new Openi House recently 
erected at Paris is not a model of all that is excellent in acoustics and 
l)eautiful in form, it will be that France does not possess an architect 
equal to the task. The situation is free and open, the expenditure 
unlimited, and all that is required is that between 2000 and 8000 
persons should lie so placed as to sit luxuriously and hear clearly. 
With the experience already gained, and the unlimited means 
now available, there is no problem in modern theatre-building which 
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should not be advanced, almost set at rest, by that great under¬ 
taking. 


Although the interiors of theatres in modern Europe have, for 
the reasons just stated, been treated according to the principles of 
common sense, their exteriors have unfortunately been handed over to 
the “ dealers in Orders ” in the same manner as other civil buildings ; 
and owing to their nature the application of these featui’cs has Ixjen 
generally less successful than elsewhere. The fact is, a theatre is 
a very multifarious building, and, in some parts at least, neither 
very dignified nor appropriated to dignified uses. It consequently 
is extremely difficult to make it look like one grand hall, which is 
the aim of most architects, and still more so to make it look like 
a Roman temple, with which it has absolutely no affinity. These 
difficulties, however, are entirely of the architect’s own ci*eation. 
The dimensions of a thcjitre are almost always magnificent, not 
only as regards length and width, but also in height, and they 
generally stand free and anencumlxired ; so that an architect is 
certainly to blame, if, with these materials, he (»innot make an 





imposing design. 

The difficulty which lias siioilcd most of the external designs oi 
theatres is that they are composed of two verj' —^i— 
distinct parts, as will easily lie understood from | J 

the annexed diagram, Woodcut No. 2!)8. Ihe one 
devoted to the audience, consisting of the auditory, 
the saloons, staiixsiscs, and passages ^all these arc 
on a sufficient scale and sufficiently ornamental 
to be treated in a dignified manner ; but the other 
half, devoted to the stage, is suiTounded hy dress¬ 
ing-rooms, workshops, store-rooms, and offices of 
all sorts. These seldom require to he more than 
10 or 12 ft. in height, while the saloon may lie ao 

or 40. Where architects have generally failed has _ 

lieen in the attempt to make the stage jiart look 
as dignified as the audience half, or in dcsiiair have 
toned down the latter to the level of the more utilitarian division. 

If the parts wei-c accentuated as shown in the diagram, there is 
no reason why they should not lie treated differently; hut every 
reason, indeed, why this should te done: and if the whole were 
hound together by a bold uniform cornicione, and the angles all 
treated similarly, which could easily lie done, there is no reason why 
the one part should not be ten storeys high, and the other only Uo 
or three; and if the vertical piers were sufficiently prominent and 
strong, the one may be made architectnrally as beautiful and as 
dignified as the other. ^ 
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In lyric theatres the central shaded division would belong to the 
audience part, as that is always more important in them than in 
dramatic theatres; in tlie latter it w'ould belong to the stage, which 
requires a greater development; and it of course, in either of these 
cases, ought to be treated according as that division is designed to 
which it belongs. 

This, unfortunately, is not the way the question has hitherto been 
looked at: and the consequence is, as we shall presently see, that no 
theatre in Eurojie can be considered as a perfectly successful design 
externally, though many, from their dimensions and the richness of 
their decorations, are very grand and imposing edifices. 

It is only to be hoped that some architect will one day api)ly to 
the exterior of a theati’e the same principles of common sense which 
guide him in designing the interior, and we may then see a building 
worthy of its ago and of the art of Architecture. 


Lyric Theatres. 

The thoatrkjiil buildings of Modern Eiiro|)e may l)e classified under 
four distinct heads :— 

]. Ticcjturo Theatres. 

2. Dramatic ditto. 

H. Lyric ditto. 

4. Music-Halls or Concert-Rooms. 

'I'he first and last are governed by precisely the same principles, for 
whatever is good to si)eak in is also appropriate for singing, only that 
the greatly increased space-penetrating |jower of the modulated human 
voice enables the latter to he constructed on an immensely extended 
scale as compared with the former. Strange to say, although in our 
lecture-rooms we have generally adopted the principles of a Greek 
theatre, no largo concert-room or music-hall except the Albert Hall 
has yet been constructed on the same plan. 

The lyric differ from the dramatic theatres only in this : that in 
the former, seeing being less important and hearing more easy, 
their auditory may be increased in extent; and this may be done 
by a development of the side boxes in such a manner as would be 
inadmissible in a building where it is so especially necessary that 
everything sliould ho seen that passes on the stage. 

Werc it not that the ballet is an almost invariable accompaniment 
to the opera, the stage in a lyric theatre might also be relatively very 
much diminished as compared with a dramatic ; but as these spectacles 
require quite as much space for their display as any dramatic repre¬ 
sentation, this is not usually found to ho the case. 
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The dimensions of the principal lyric theatres in Europe are 
exhibited in the following table :— 


INTERNAL DIMENSIONS OP THE PRINCIPAL LYRIC THEATRES. 


■ 

Depth from 
Curtain 
to back of 
Kuxes. 

Width 
across 
Iluxes 
from back 
to biu;k. 

Width 

of 

Curtain. 

Depth 

of 

Stage. 

ITeiKlit 

over 

Pit. 

Saloon 

aioiis. 


Feet, 

Feet. 

Feit. 

Feet, 

Feet. 

Feet. 

La Scala, Milan .. .. 

105 

87 

49 

77 

65 

20 X 

80 

San Carlo, Naples .. 

100 

85 

50 

74 

84 



Carlo Felice, Genoa 

95 

S2 

40 

80 

55 

40 X 

50 

New Opera House, Paris 

95 

82 

.52 

98 


130X160 

Opera House, London (old) 

95 

75 

38 

45 

51 

22 X 

66 

Turin Opera House .. 

90 

71 

50 

110 

55 



Covent Garden, London.. 

; 89 1 

80 

47 

! 89 ! 

1 70 

25 X 

84 

St. Petersburgh Opera .. 

! 87 

70 

.52 

! 110 ' 

; 56 

33 X 

85 

Academie de Musique, Paris 

85 

80 

41 

! 82 

! 65 

25 X 

190 

Parma Opera. 

82 

74 

47 

1 

i 

38 X 

38 

Feiiiee, Venice.. 

82 

78 

41 

48 

1 



Munich Theatre 

• SO 

75 

4t 

i 

i 70 



Madrid 'riieatro 

i 79 

89 

00 

i 55 




Alexandra, Petersburgh' 

i 79 

73 

52 

1 S2 

60 

38 X 

40 

Darmstadt Opera .. 

! 72 

02 

40 

i 70 

51 

28 X 

56 

Berlin . 

! 70 

: 55 

37 

58 

47 

41x 

80 

Vienna (old) . 

.65 

55 

45 

1 72 

52 

•* 



From the above tabic it will Ikj iKirceived tliat there are at hiast 
six lyric theatres in Italy of the firet class, and nearly of the same 
dimensions. The S(jala at Milan is in some respects the hugest of 
these, and is generally admitted to be the best arranged both for 
hearing and for seeing, so far as the last is thought iiidispensfible 
for an opera-house. 

As far back as 1719 Milan possessed what was then the largest 
theatre in Europe, erected from the design of Ikirbieri ; but this wjis 
entirely destroyed by fire in 177(>, when the present theatre was com¬ 
menced from the designs of the celebrated Piermarini, and completed 
in two years. 

Its length is ft. ; its width 1:10 ; and it covers consequently 
about 40,000 square feet, or something less than the ordinary dimen¬ 
sions of a Medimval cathedral, though its cubic contents are probably 
more than the average of these buildings. The fa 9 adc towards the 


* The principal part of the information secondly, the carelessness with which 
in this table is taken from tlie plates ; scales are too often applied, especially in 
in Clement Constant’s * Parallcle dc*s ; French works; and hifttly, that theatres 
Tlieatres Moderncs,’ one of the very best ‘ are continually changing; * ithcr from 
and most useful works on the subject; 1 being burnt down, or from improvements; 
but the reader must be warned that there | for, as they are works of true Art, no one 
are several sources of error which it is j ever hcsittiles to improve them to any 
almost impossible to guard against. First, ? extent that may be required, 
the general incori'cctness of all plans; ; 
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Place is more pleasing than most of the designs for theatrical facades, 
though of no great architectural pretensions, consisting of the usual 
elements : a rusticated basement, including 
an entn^ole; a principal storey, with a 
Corinthian Order; and an attic. As there 
is only one range of windows under the 
Order, and the pirts are well propoitioned 
to one another, all this is unobjectionable; 
and if the Order must be used, there was not 
much else to be done. But the arcliitect’s 
chance was on the flank. Here he built an im¬ 
mense wall 300 ft. long, 90 ft. high, and with 
nothing particular to control his arrange¬ 
ments except this—that in parts it is seven 
and e^ht storeys in height, and all these of 
nearly equal dignity, or rather equal want of 
it. To carry the Order of the bel etage all 
round was conseciuently out of the question ; 
and, being checked in this, he seems to have 
given up the attempt in despair, and left the 
sides of his building looking very like a Man¬ 
chester cotton-mill. Had he only grou]>cd 
his openings a little, strengthened the i)iers 
between them, and added a cornice at the 
top, with a moderate amount of drcssings to 
the windows, he would have produced the most original: and striking 
facade in the city ; but this w'ould have required an amount of thought 
which was not then exacted from any architect, so he left it as it is— 
imposing from its mass, but wholly devoid of architectural merit. 

Internally, the auditory is surrounded by seven tiers of boxes. 



299. Plan of La Scab, Milan. 
Scale luo feet to l inch. 



similar in extent and 
height, and very nearly 
so in design. There is 
no “ balcon,” as is usual 
in French theatres, and 
no galleries as in ours. 
There is no doubt that 


this extreme simplicity 
of arrangement docs 

SCI. Clinch. “ ''e’-y consider- 

atue degree of grandeur 

to the intenml appearance of the building, but it challenges also a cer¬ 
tain monumental class of treatment in which theatres are generally 
very deficient; and when this simplicity is carried to the extent it is in 
Italy, it is not free from the reproach of monotony. Still, when lighted 
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and well filled with a brilliant audience—as is generally the case—the 
effect of the auditory of the Scala is unsurpassed by any other thctiti-e 
of Modern Europe : and its acoustic pro|xirties are also good ; the 
greatest objection being that the boxes in tlie up|)er tiers near the 
stage are more than usually iucouveiiieiit for cither seeing or hearing. 

As will be observed fi’om the plan, a small salon or cabinet is 
attached to the greater number of the boxes—not immediately, l)nt 
across the passage. In one re8i)ect this is objectionable, inasmuch as, 
if adjoining, the anteroom is valuable in preventing the inteifereiKH! of 
external sounds ; on the other hand, as situated here, ea(;h salon has 
access to external light and air. wliich in a theatre sometimes usihI in 
daylight, and in the Italian climate, is an immense advantage. The 



301. Section of the Auditory of Scula. Scale 50 feet to 1 iiicli. 


existence of tliese seven tiers of small cabinets was one ol the causes 
wliy the architect despaired of rendering tla*. sides of his building 
architwtural, and I'cfrainfd from attemptin}- to liarmoiiiRC tlium witli 
the principal facade containing the great saloon and otlier state apart- 
ments of the building. 

Xext in imiiortaiKje to the iSosda is the San Oarlo Tliesitre at 
Naples, built in 1737, and reconstructed very nearly on the same plan 
after the fire in 1816. Extcnially, its fagade is hy no means without 
originality or merit. But the height of the basement, 40 ft., m t(M) 
great for that of the upper storey, which reaches only 20 ; and the 
whole height of 60 ft. is disproportioned to the other dimensions ot 
the building. Internally, too, the size and height of the boxes am 
very much greater than in the Scala. There are only 6 tiers ins ^ 
of 7 in height, and 28 in plan instciwl of 38 in each tier. Tins 
increase in their dimensions is not sufficient to give them a clmnmter 
of grandeur, but on the contraiy, only tends to make the whole theatre 
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look very much smaller, besides diminishing the accommodation to a 
very considerable extent. 

The theatre of Carlo Felice at Genoa, and that at Parma, differ 
very little from these except slightly in dimensions, only that they 
possess saloons of large dimensions and richly ornamented; and that 
of Turin possesses the rudiments of a gallery above the boxes. 

The two great theatres of St. Petersburgh and that of Moscow arc 
on the same scale, and arranged internally very much in the same 
manner, as these great Italian examples; except that in Italy there is 
a certain air of completeness and of fitness, as if the people and the 
theatre belonged to one another, which is somehow w'aiiting in the 
Russian examples, and gives an exotic look to the whole. Externally, 
however, the Russian theatres are very grand masses: they stand 
perfectly free, have great porticoes of pillars at one end, not very 
congruous perhaps, but very large, and the wdiole has a dignified and 
imposing look; though, like most of the buildings in that country, 
showing very little thought, and a design that will not bear dissection. 

Our own OjKjra House, Haymarket, before the fire, was modelled 
on the Scala at Milan, w'hich it resembled in most respects internally, 
except in the introduction of a spacious upper gallery, which to a 
certain extent destroys the grand simplicity of the design of its 
prototype ; and considering the difficulties of the case, Nash probably 
showed more ability in fusing together the various elements he had 
to deal with on the exterior, than in any other design he carried out. 
It is not very grand, but, as more than half of the external elevations 
consist of shops and dwelling-houses, it was not easy to make much 
out of such heterogeneous materials. 

The Opera House at Paris, or Academic do Musi([uc, as it is 
usually called, is constructed on totally different principles from 
those just described. It is, in the first place, very much smaller, 
containing only four tiers of boxes, and these of less extent. It has 
besides capacious galleries. The great distinction, however, is the 
extent to wliich decoration is carried, and the immense development 
of the accessory aputments. It may be a question whether the four 
gi’oups of pillara which are introduced to give apparent support to 
the dome are legitimate modes of decoration, or whether the simple 
outline employed by the Italians is not better. Wherever they may 
he placed, they must olwtruct the view of a certain number of persons. 
But ought a gicat national theatre to be constructed on the simple 
principle of accommodating the greatest number of persons ? The 
auditory is generally as pleasing and often as interesting a part of 
the entertainment as what passes on the stage; and a certain amount 
of decoration, even at some sacrifice of space, is surely a legitimate 
expenditure there. A more pertinent question is, w^hether that effect 
is best attained by introducing Corinthian columns as in the Paris 
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Opera House, or whether the same richness of effect might have Ikhjii 
obtained without breaking the 
simple outline of the cuitc 
which is so pleasing in Itjilian 
theatres ? The French alone 
seem to be of opinion that the 
introduction of pillars in this 
position is legitimate ; and at 
Bordeaux, Marseilles, and other 
places they adhere to them, 
though other nations have 
abandoned the idea of any¬ 
thing so Classical in their 
theatres. Notwithstanding 
this, the house is much ad¬ 
mired by those who frequent 
it for its acoustic properties, 
and also for the facility with 
which the stage can be seen; 
the latter quality is principally 
owing to the boxes being only 
partially instead of wholly 
closed, as is generally the case 
in Italian theatres and with 
us—thou^li why we should adopt so exclusive a priiieiple is hy iio 



SccUon of Aoulemle do Mmiquc. TMis. Scale 50 feet to I Inch. 



302. rian of Acatlt^niit'd** Muslqu *, I'miH. 
Scale 100 fe(!t to 1 ijich. 
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meanB clear, as it not only circumscribes the power of seeing but of 
being seen—^the partial opening adding also immensely to the brilliant 
appearance of the house. 

The Paris Opera House was commenced, in 1820, under the direction 
of M. Debret, to replace an older house pulled down in consequence of 
the murder of the Due de Berry in its vestibule in that year; and, as 
hinted above, is now about to give way to what is intended to be the 
most magnificent theatre in Europe. 



S04. Flan of tlie New Opera House, Paris. 


In its present unfinished state it is of course quite impossible to 
speak with anything like confidence of the interior of the new Opera 
House now in course of erection ; but, as wfill be seen from the table 
oil page 387 and the plan. Woodcut 304, its auditory is to be of the 
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usual dimensions of a first-class Opera House; but the sjiloon accom¬ 
modation, as will be seen by the plan, is enormous, measuring? pmc- 
tically 130 feet by 160, or 20,000 square feet. It is, in fact, meant to be 
a Palace of Music where f^tes and balls of all sorts can be held, rather 
than a simple lyric theatre. Externally, the buildinp: is 400 feet by 328 
across the transepts ; and as it will cost at least a million sterlinjj:, it 
may be said to be a larj^er and more important buildiiifj: than our St. 
Paul’s, and is so like it in general form, barring the dome, that we 
might expect it to be nearly as dignified in appearance. It cjinnot 
however, be considered a su(xjess in any resjK^ct. It is rich ; the 
ornament is appropriate, and always especially so to the j>ai*ts to 
which it is applied—more so than perhaps in any other building of 
the same pretensions in Europe; but with all this, then^ is a want 



305 . View of New Opera House, Taris. From the Model prepareil by tlu; Architect. 


of dignity and accentuation which detracts from its api)areiit dijiieii- 
sions, and leaves a most unj>leasing impression on the mind of the 
s|Xictator. AVithout more drawings and dimensions than are yet 
available, it is difficult to point out where the error exactly lies, 
but certainly what ought to have been one of the most perfect and 
beautiful buildings in Europe fails to produce the effect the w'orld w^as 
entitled to expect from the talent and money sjKjnt in its production. 

At Munich there is a very large and handsome Opera House, with 
five tiers of boxes, which are arranged on a perfectly circular plan, 
more apparently with reference to ai'chitectural effect than to the 
more important considerations that ought to guide an aichitcct in 
designing a theatre. Externally, it has the usual stereotyjxid yilan 
adopted in Russia and frequently in France, of a gmit jwrtico of pi Ham 
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covering two storeys of windows, with a block of plain masonry on either 
hand ; the whole being unobjectionable, but useless and incongruous. 

The Berlin Opera House was originally built by Frederick the 
Great, but has been entirely remodelled internally, and is now said 
to be one of the most comfortable houses in Europe for seeing and 
hearing in. It is very small, however ; for, though it has a dispropor¬ 
tionately large saloon, it does not altogether cover 20,000 ft., or half 
the dimensions of the Scala, and about one-fifth of 
that of the proposed new house in Paris. 

The Old Opera House at Vienna, though small, 
possesses a peculiarity of plan worthy of remark. 
The auditory widens towards the stage, instead of 
contracting, as is usually the case. It is not quite 
clear that it could be carried out on a much larger 
scale; but in this instance it affords the occupants 
of the side boxes a far better opportunity of seeing 
than in most theatixis. It certainly seems to be an 
improvement, unless it is considered that the two» 
or, at the utmost, the three persons occupying the 
front seats are those only who are practically to be 
taken into account in the arrangement of a lyric 
theatre. The result in this instance is said to be perfect, but on so 
small a scale it would perhaps be difficult to fail.^ 



306. Old Opera House, 
Vlfima. 

Scale 100 feet to 1 Inch. 


Dramatic Theatres. 


l.NTEIWAL DIMENSIONS OP THE rRlNCIPAl. DRAMATIC THEATKES. 


! 

Dpptli from 
Curtain 
to luck of 
Uuxes. 

Wlilih 

aenwH 

Boxes. 

Widih 

of 

Curt..ii). 

Depth 

of 

Stage. 

Height 

over 

Saloon. 


VtH't. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Fiet. 

Feet. 

Feet. 

Vtr8;iillca. 

77 

05 

45 

82 

50 

25x70 

Marseilles. 

70 

05 

88 

50 

52 

25x48 

llibioihiuc, .. 

70 

05 

85 

42 



Drury Lane, Loiidim 

70 

70 

82 

•18 

00 

20x90 

lluinbiirgli . 

70 

07 

40 

(15 

58 


Ibirdeaux. 

; C.'i 

G1 

88 

70 

58 

45 X 05 

Maveuce. 

i 05 

00 

88 

40 

.")0 


L\oiis. 

! 04 

00 

40 

75 

55 

28x45 

Beilin (iScliinkel) .. 

1 01 

00 

80 

70 

45 

.. 

Aiitweip. 

Carlsrube. 

i 00 

58 

34 

58 



00 

06 

80 

■ 50 


45x90 

Ii aliens, Paris. 

00 

65 

80 

40 

55 

80x00 

liny market, London .. 

57 

48 

25 

88 

.. 

.. 

liyccuni, ditto .. .. 

Adilpbi, ditto .. 

55 

52 

85 

40 

47 

.. 

51 

50 

83 

47 

•• 



* I have been uuable to piocure any ; it. It seems a first-class house in so far 
BU<‘h trustwoi thy plana or descriptions of ' a.s size and decoration are eonccriicd, and 
tlio New Opera House, at Vienini, as ' its urrungemeuts oro well spoken of. 
Would euuble me to write a description of 
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The theatre at Bordeaux is certainly tlie most magnificent of its 
class in Europe, whether we consider its internal or external aiTange- 


ments, though it is not so easy to de{::ide 
whether or not these arc always the 
most judicious or in the best taste. Its 
erection was commenced in the year 
1773, from the designs Victor Louis, 
on the site of a citadel that had long 
commanded the city, and the removal 
of which was then determined upon. 
Owing, however, to difficulties nnd delays 
that occun'cd during tlie progrcss of the 
works, which nearly drove the unfortu¬ 
nate architect mad, the building was 
only completed in 1780. Its dimen¬ 
sions are veiy considerable, being 280 ft. 
long by 151 in width, and consc(|uently 
covering nearly 42,000 ft., or more 
ground than the Seal a at Alilan; but of 
this great area a much smaller portion is 
occupied by the auditory and stage than 
is usual cither in lyric or draraatici 



307. 1 'i :i 11 of the Theatro at Bortleaux. 
S^-alc too t et to 1 inch. 


theatres. 

Except the Madeleine and the Bourse at I’avis, ttiere is iiei liai)8 no 
other building in France of the Siime siwi tliat carries out so <x)iui>lctoly 
the endeavour to look like a temi>le of tl>e Homans us tins one. In 
front there is a portico of twelve (lorinthi in yiillars standing free ; am 
on the flanks and rear the siune Order is carried round in the f()rm <)l 
pilastcre attiiched to piei-s, but allowing of corridors of i|oininnniailion 
all round the building externally. The Order is -in ft. in height, and 
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Principal Facade of the Theatre at Bordeaux. Scale 50 feet to 1 luch. 
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is surmounted by an attic which rather detracts from its dignity, 
especially as it is again surmounted by the enormous and crushing 
roof indispensable in a theatre. Perhaps it would have been better if 
the Order had been i)laced on a boldly-rusticated basement and the 
attic omitted ; but every way it was an error to introduce the Order at 
all. It never could express the constniction or the internal aiTange- 
ments of the building; and, by preventing the introduction of more 
than three storeys in height in any part, it introduces a degree of 
falsehood, accompanied by inconvenience, which more than counter¬ 
balances the pleasure derived from its magnifi(!encc. 

Internally, an Order has been introduced with almost equal promi¬ 
nence into the auditory, and with the same bad effect. It gives no 



3U9. Sl'ction of the Auditory of the Theatre at Bordeaux. Scale 50 feet to 1 inch. 


doubt a Classical air to the whole interior, but the second and third 
tiers of boxes become balconies fixed to the pillars at a third and 
two-thirds of their height without any bracket or apparent support. 
The eye of the engineer is offended tliat so much useful sight should 
be obstructed, and the artist that the construction should not bo 
accentuated and visible. Still, of its class, it is one of the grandest 
to be found anywhere ; and if we must be Classical and modern at the 
same time, it will not be easy to find a more successful compromise 
than the Grand Theatre at Bordeaux. 

That at Lyons can by no means compete with the Bordeaux Theatre 
eith(jr in dimensions or in magnificence. Still it is a very fine building, 
and is interesting as being the first in which the present arrange¬ 
ment of the boxes was canied to jxirfectioii. It was commenced 
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in 1754, from the design of the celebrated Siifflot, the architect of the 
Pantheon at Paris, and was considered so successful, hot), for hearing 
and seeing and being seen, that it became the tyye of all futui-e theatres 
in France ; and, with very slight alterations, the form then introdiKHnl 
continues to be followed in almost every new 
erection of this class. This theatre fell into 
decay in the beginning of this century, and 
was reconstructed as it now stands iKjtwecn the 
years 1826 and 1831. The plan (Woodcut Xo. 

310) shows the building as originally con¬ 
structed by Suiflot, and after all the exjKjrieiice 
we have had, it does not really seem that we 
have advanced much l>eyond the point where 
he left it. The whole is simply and c^conoinic- 
ally arranged, all the parts well proportioned to 
one another and to the uses to which they ai‘o 
applied. The most remarlvable jKxmliarity is, 
that it has a storey or saloon accessible to tlic 
public below the floor of the pit (as shown on Ti^catro at Lyons.«» 

the right-hand side of the plan), which certainly u>o icet to i iudi. 

seems a convenience that would comjHinsate the 

public for mounting some 15 ft. higher than they would liave to do if it 
were omitted. 

Perhaps the theatre which deviates most from the sten^otyjKid 
arrangement is the Theatre Ilisborhiue, erixded in ]^lris in 1846. In 
this instance the auditory is neitlier an ellipse with its longer axis 
coincident with that of the stage, iis usual in lyric theatres, nor a cnrc^le, 
as is generally the case in those devoted to the sjioken drama, but an 
ellii)se with its major axis at 
right angles to that of the stage. 

One immense advantage gained 
by this is, that all the audience 
sit facing the proscenium, and 
not sideways, as is usual, and 
consequently see the jxjrformance 
with far more ease and comfoit 
to themselves, though, it must be 
confessed, somewdiat at the ex- 
jjense of the architectural elfect 
of the auditory itself. The one an. xneatrc Paris, scaic loo it. to i md,. 

question is. Can an eijual numlKjr 

be accommodated by this arrangement as by the othei ? 8o far us 
experience has yet gone, it seems that they can ; and, consequently, a 
tendency towards this form has been shown in some of the nx^-iit 
constmetions Iwth in Finnoe and in this coniitry. In the 1 lieatn; 
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HiBtorique the principal object aimed at was to obtain immense galleries • 
to accommodate the class of persons who lived in the neighbourhood 
of the Boulevard du Temple, in which it was situated. But if the' pit 
were converted into first-class places—as hinted above might be the 
case—such an arrangement would seem singularly applicable to 
a jcommodatc all classes appropriately. 

Besides these public theatres, France possesses what no other nation 
has on anything like the same scale—a private theatre in the Palace of 
Versailles, which, though exceptional, is 
jKirhaps on that very account the more 
worthy of study. The great difference 
between it and those we have been con¬ 
sidering is, that it is no longer a question 
how to accommodate the greatest possible 
number ; state and convenience have more 
to be considered than profit or loss. The 
consecpicnce is, the pit is very circum¬ 
scribed ; but in the centre, instead of a 
royal box, is a grand platform, on which 
the king and all his courtiera could sib 
and be admired, while the boxes are so 
arranged as to comi)lete the pictui’e, look¬ 
ing more towards the real king than 
towards him who only “struts his hour 
u])()ri the stage.” 

This theatre was not an original part of the pahice, as constructed 
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by Mansard, but was constructed from the design of Gabriel, in 1760, 
and restored in the reign of Louis Philippe in the manner represented 
in the Woodcut No. 313. Taken for what it is, it must certainly be 
considered as very successful; but still, where money was no objei^t, 
and the number of persons to be accommodated not necessarily taken 
into consideration, something less like a public theatre niiglit have 
been thought of—something that would have looked more like the hall 
of a groat palace, and less like what is seen in the neighbourhood of 
the Boulevard St. Martin.^ 

Since the destruction of Covent Gainien we have only one first-class 
dramatic theatre in England—that of Drury Lane. Its dinieiisions 
are 135 ft. in width, and 24i) in length, 
covering, consecpiently, some 32,000 ft., 
which, though not so large as Bordeaux and 
some others, are still noble dimensions. 

The auditory is an*angcd on the circular 
plan, and, as there are very few closed 
boxes, the audience can see with tolerable 
facility what passes on the stage. The 
saloons and staircases are arranged with 
more dignity and on a larger scale than is 
likely to be again adopted in an English 
theatre, the class of people who frequent 
this part not being such as again to induce 
much outlay for their accommodation. 

This house holds conveniently some 301)0 
persons, which is about as large an audieiKJC 
as can well be present at any kind of 
dramatic representation in a modern theatre ; 
and even then it can only l)e the grander 
class of tragedies or the stateliest comedies that are suitable to so large 
a baildhig. All the lighter and more playful pieties are far lietter 
appreciated in smaller houses ; and tis these have liecome the most 
fashionable, it is not likely we shall again see houses built of these, 
dimensions in this country. 

Many of the smaller theatres in London, as well as in the proviii<!>«, 
show not only great skill in their arrangements, but also great taste in 
their decoration ; but they arc all so economically built as hai-dly to 
come within the class of architciitnral objects; and even if it were 
otherwise, the fact of their being all either built or having assumed 
their present form by the hands of living architects would prcvent any¬ 
more detailed criticism on their merits finding a place here. 


• This Theatre has now hcoome, wilh very shRlit altcmUoii, the eenalc-house of 
the French nation. 



314. rian of Drury Tsanc Theatre. 
Scale lOU led to 1 inch. 
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The Germans have written a great deal about the best form of 
theatres, but, after a very long and angry polemic, they do not seem to 

have arrived at any conclusions 
differing very materially from 
those wliich the practical sense of 
other nations had arrived at before 
they brought their learning to 
bear on the subject.. The one 
point which they seem to consider 
as a discoveiy is, that truth re¬ 
quires that the form of a tlicatre 
externally shall express the curve 
of the boxes internally. The 
consequence is, that Semper has 
adopted this form at Dresden, 
copying it from Moller, w’ho had 
introduced it at Maycnce in 182f) ; 
and it has been adopted elsewhere, though with some modifications. In 
this instiuice, however, the tnith turns out to be falsehood, or, at least, 
^xidantry, to a considerable extent. A Classical theatre which consisted 
only of one great conch of concentric gradini, with all its means of 


I 




316. Suctiuu ul Tii(.atre «t Muyeuce. Scale 50 llct tu 1 inch. 


communication within the circle, could, in fact, be only so represented 
with truth on the exterior. But a modern theatre is a very different 
affair. The construction almost recjuires two staircases at the back 
of the boxes in the angles of the quadrants ; there must be saloons and 
refreshment-rooms behind the boxes, offices and apartments on the 
sides. In fact, a rcx^tangular plan fits far more easily to so complicated, 
a congeries of parts : and to sacrifit*e all this convenience for the sake of 
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expressing externally the form of only one part, is not architectnml 
truth. Even supposing it were so in a limited sense, and that con¬ 
venience is to be sacrificed to truth, it is necessaiy to carry the prin¬ 
ciple much further, because three storeys, externally each 25 or ;JO ft. 
liigh, do not express the three or four tiere of boxes, ranged only 10 ft. 
one above the other, ^\dth pit, gallerj’, and all the other i)arts of a 
modem auditory. This, however, is what is snpiwsed to ivpivsent 
truth in the theatre at Mayence, which is considered the typicial 
example of this class in Germany. As Ixifore mentioned, it A\'as el*ecte<l 
from the design of Dr. Moller, and was o|)ened in the year In¬ 

ternally, there is a considerable degree of taste dis])layed in the 
arrangement and decoration of tiie boxes, and the absence of any on 
the i)roscenium is an improvement that might witli advantage be 
copied elsewhere. The introduction of the Corinthian Order ovei* the 
boxes in front of the galleries is also a very pleasing feature, and in a 
court theatre, like that of Vereailles, j)erfeetly admissible, but so 
destructive of both seeing and hearing on the part of large niimlK‘i-s of 
the audience as to be intolerable in a public theatre. 

Externally the curvilinear form rendei’s it impossible to procure a 
covered dcscomt for airriages, and relegates the shiin^ases to very 
inconvenient positions. In fact, the whole arrangements of this 
theatre arc sacrificed to a Classical ideal more essentially than was 
done at Bordeaux ; and, although the ()rdei*s here are used with moi*e 
propriety and elegance, their introduction is e pially a mistake, but, 
on the whole, perhaj)S, more prejudicial to truthful Art in the 
German than in tlic Freiudi example. 

At AntweiT) the architec^t of the theatre felt (5oin])elled by jniblic; 
opinion to adopt this form ; but like a reasonable andiiteti be inserted 
a square block of building i)etween his extei’ual (Uirvilinear areade 
and the back of his boxes, and into this he ])ut bis staircases, saloons, 
&c., and so reconciled both theories. 

But the whole is a mistake, and will hardly be ^^peated, so it is 
hardly worth insisting on. 

The case is widely different with a new class of theatre whi(;h 
has recjently been introduced in Germany, and might ])erhaj)S, with 
certain modifications, be made suitable to even our iilimate. These 
theatres are double. In the centre is the stage, of the usual dimen¬ 
sions, with wings for scenery, &c., but xxjrfectly flat ; at the side 
next the street is an auditory of the usual form and dinieiisioiis, 
with all the accompaniments and arningements of ordinary theatres 
used for night performances, and is called the Winter Theatre. At 
the other end of the stage is an auditory of a very different character 
—ornamented so as to bear the light of day, lighted by large win¬ 
dows at the side or from the roof, and surrounded by arcades opening 
on a garden. This theatre, of course, can only l»e used in daylight, 
VOL. 11. 2 n 
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and practically only in summer, though, for morning concerts and 
minor performances, it might be used all the year round. 

This really does look like an invention; and at a time when late 
dinner-hours and midnight company have driven the upper classes 
almost entirely from our theatres, some such expedient as tliis may 
restore its pre-eminence to the legitimate drama. There is no reason 

in the world why a play of Shake¬ 
speare’s should not l)e as interesting 
if seen with fresh air and the blessed 
light of day as if seen in a close 
atmosphere by the glai*e of gas- 
lainjis. ^11 pretence of immorality 
would l^kone away with by day¬ 
light, anno would nine-tenths of 
the stage^icks which have so in¬ 
jured the real gnindeur of the 
higher class of dramatic perform¬ 
ances. 

The manner in which this double 
aiTangement has been carried out 
by Titz, in the Victoria Theatre, is 
as successful as anything of its sort 
in Germany. The decoration is 
truthful throughout, and elegant 
at the same time ; and the gaixien- 
front, for its dimensions and cha¬ 
racter, is as pleasing a design as 
any that lias been i*ecently carried 
into effect in that country. 

In consequence of its double apse 
tlie building arc considerable. It is iMb ft. in 
140 in extreme breadth, covering about 32,000 



Vii-toria 'J heatro, Ik>rliii. 
Si-ali- lOO feet to 1 Inch. 


the dimensions of 
length, and about 
square ft., or nearly the same area as our Drury Lane. 

The only other theatre in Germany, that possesses anything so 
original as to lie worthy of remark, is the so-called National Theatre at 
Berlin, commenced in 1819, from designs by the celebrated Miinkel, 
and finished in the following year. There is no theatre in Europe 
which can compirc with its external ordinance, either for beauty or 
appropriateness, unless it be the Victoria Theatre just described. 

The design (Woodcut No. 317) consists, firat, of a podium or base¬ 
ment, rusticated, but in perfect proportion to the superstructure ; 
above this are two mnges of sfehs, separating the building into two dis¬ 
tinct and well-defined storeys, and admitting of any required amount of 
light l)eing introduced into the interior, without any violence or false- 
hooil. All may lie ojien, or every alternate one filled in with a |>anel— 
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any arrangomeiit, in fact, may Ihj adopted tliat is I’ecpiired for internal 
(jonvenience. The angles are strongly aeccntnated by bold piers, and 
the flanks divided by similar masses into comptirtments, so that tlieix‘ 
is no want of strength anywhere. The central com|iartment is raisinl 
considerably above the rest—not only breaking tlie outline ])leasingly, 
and giving it dignity, but at once marking the character of the build¬ 
ing. The only objectionable feature is a portico of six widely-sixiced 
columns in the front, at the head of a very splendid flight of steps. 
These features are well designed and beautiful in themselves, but the 
portico is seen to be useless ; and as for the stairs, the entrance is not 



up but umlpr them ; and a grand flight of steps that nobody is to as<!end 
is about as ridiculous an ohjetit as can well be concei^'ed. Notwith- 
sUndiiig this one solecism, which was i»artly excnsfihle from the 
situation of the church on the Gens-d’armes Plata, hetwwn the 
two porticoed propylea of Frederick, this theatre may probably Ik* con¬ 
sidered as Schinkel’s masterpiece, and certainly is the l)cst ada,tot.o.. 
of Greek Architecture to such a purptse that has yet Ijeen effect^ 
either in Germany or elsewhere. Internally, the arrangements are by 
no means so successful. Convenience 1ms Ijcen sacrificed te (.las- 
sicality to a greater extent than even at Mayence ; and though exteil- 
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sive alterations have been made since it was brat opened, it is not 
either a comfortable theatre to sit in, nor well adapted for hearing 
distinctly what is passing on the stage. 

The theatre which 
the same architect 
erected at Hamburgh is 
singularly plain and 
simple in its arrange¬ 
ments, both externally 
and internally; but 
from these very circum¬ 
stances avoids many of 
the errors and incon¬ 
veniences of its more 
ambitious rivals; and 
with a very little more 
ornament might be con¬ 
sidered as successful as 

31 ». Plan of Schinker. Theatre. Berlin. architectural design 

Scale 100 feet to 1 inch. is Said tO bc aS 

a playhouse. 

On the whole the (lermans can hardly Ixi congratulated on their 
achievements in tliis department of Architectural Art. Their theatres 
Avant the elegance and appropriate cheerfulness Avhich characterise 
those of France ; they have not even the business-like adaptation to 
their purjioses to lie found in those of England ; while they certainly 
are deficient in the simple unaffected grandeur of those of Italy. They 
seem, however, now to be entering on the task with a corrector appre¬ 
ciation of the conditions of the problem, and may yet do something of 
which they may hereafter he justly proud. 


^lusio Hali.s. 

The English arc the only |)eople who have hitherto erected halls 
or theatres S|)ecially for the performance of choral music; but that 
class of entertainment is noAv so great a favourite with the public, that 
it promises to become an important institution with us. Already halls 
have been erected at Binuinghan, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, 
Bradford, and other places; besides Exeter, St. James’s, and St. 
Martin’s Halls, in the metropolis. All these, however, are much too 
small for the purpose, the largest of them being hardly capable of 
accommodating 2000 pemons ; whereas a chorus of 500 performers 
with such a band as is usually found, for instance, in Exeter Hall, 
could just as easily be heard by 5000 persons in a properly-constructed 
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building; and the increase of size would not prevent the solos being 
as well if not better heard by the same numbers; but if the building 
were really well arranged, 5000, or even 10,000, might hear as distinctly 
as 2000 do now. 

All these halls have lieen constructed on the rudest possible prin¬ 
ciples ; they are mere oblong rooms, sometimes with a gallery along 
the sides and in front, and generally with a flat floor. It is, in fact, the 
old Tennis Court arrangement which precieded the i)resent theatres; 
yet, strange to say, when we build a lecture-room, either in the Uni¬ 
versities or our scientific institutions, we adopt almost literally the 
principles of the old Greek theatre; and we know prfectly well that 
what would make the spoken heard would also be suitable to the 

singing voice ; only that the latter could be heard with ecpial distinct¬ 
ness at three or four times the distance. All that can really be said in 
favour of these halls is, that they are much better suited for the purpose 
than the cathedrals in Avhic.li these choral performances took ]>lace Inifore 
their erection ; but neither the one nor the other is at all wortl jy of the 


scieiKje of the present day, nor of the glorious class of |)erfonnances to 
which they have l)een a]>])ropriated. 

A very great advance has recicntlv Uhju made in our knowledge of 
this subject from the experience of the iKjrformances at the Cirystal 
Palace. On several occasions there, from 15,'mO to 2(),0(H) pei»sons 
have beard the choruses of Handel in a very iierfwst manner, and one- 
half that numlicr have heard the solos with very enjoyable distinct¬ 
ness; yet the Crystal Palace is about the woret possible buddui};, 
except in so far as size is concerned, for tlie ])iir]K)8e. The flixir is 
perfectly flat ; the galleries accommiMlatc very few, but are thrust most 
obtrusively into the area, so as to hinder those under and behind them 
from hearing ; all the arrangements of the auditory are of the most 
temporary and accidental character, and the external sounds very im- 
Tierfectly shut off ; yet the perfection with which the ear her oisira 
concerts and tlie later oratorios have Ikhsii heard in that building has 
surprised and delighted every one. If the same audiences were arnmged 
in a building expressly constnicted for tlie purpose, there can lie no 
doubt but that 20,000, or even more, could hear an oratorio in a very 

perfect manner. , ., , , ., 

It is extremely desirable that further progress should lie made in 
this direction, for not only have these great iierformances of ehoral music 
become almost national among ns, but they appio^ i ” 

great semi-sacred theatrical representations of the 
thing else that we know of in modern times. If any one at the p^|t 
time wished to realise what the Greeks felt in 

formance of one of the dramas of Sophocles or Euripides, he won d 
perliaps come nearer the truth by hearing one of the magnificently 
SecuEd oretorios of Handel or Hadyn than by any other process 
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available in modern times, and infinitely more nearly than by listening 
to an English translation of a Greek drama performed behind the gas- 
lamps of a modern theatre. 

By far the most successful attempt in this direction which has 
been made in modern times is the Albert Hall, South Kensington. 
Originally suggested by Mr. Cole, the fimt design was prepared by 
Captain Fowke, but in consequence of his death was eventually carried 
out by General Scott. Internally it is an ellipse, measuring 219 ft. by 
185, and is calculated to contain about 8000 jKii-sons, exclusive of the 
perfonners. For these an orchestra is provided,'which, besides a very 
large organ, will contain 1000 singers and 200 instrumentalists. The 
height internally is 1:10 ft.^ 

For extent and for the i)leasing an*angement of the various parts of 
its interior, this hall is quite unrivalled as an auditory by anything 
yet done in Eimqxj: and nothing can well exceed the effect when it is 
filled with ixjople, but as a music hall, with reference to its acoustic 
projxirties only, it cannot be said to be so successful. The first element 
to l>e attended to in such a design as this, is that all those in the boxes 
or in each tier of seats, should liear c(pudly well. As it is, those in 
the seats nearest the oix^hestm hear very much better than those in 
front, though obliged to turn a little on one side to sec the singers. 
As originally designed by Captain Fowke, it was intended to have 
been an elongated ellipse, with a major axis of 280 ft. and a minor of 
105. Had this been carried out, it must have been an absolute failure, 
and though General Scott widened it relatively to its length, as far as 
he dai'ed,''* it is now evident that, both architecturally and for the con¬ 
venience of the audience, it would have Ixjen better if he had adopted 
a purely circular form, which would have l)rouglit those in front 
nearly to an ecjuality in point of hearing with those on the sides. As 
it is now, it probably would be better for hearing if the orchestra was 
])liw;ed on one of the longer sides instead of the end ; but the real solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty would have been the adoption of a semicircle with 
a flat side for the oi-chestra, or perhaps one slightly curvilinear, as 
suggested by Saunders in his treatise on Theatres. In fact, it was a 
radical mistake to neglect the lessons taught us by the Greeks in this 


' 'Ihcse particulars are taken from a 
paper read by General Scott to the Insti¬ 
tute of Britisii Arciiitects on the 22nd 
January 1872. 

‘ It is curious sometimes to loam how 
frequently in tliis country other circum- 
stances^i^n considerations of fitness go¬ 
vern the designs of buildings. In this 
instance Captain Fowke's very crude 
design of an ellipse having been attached 
to the original prospectus, on which sub¬ 


scriptions were obtained for the erection 
ot the Hull, it was found out that if this 
were altered to a circle or any other form, 
the subscribers might legally repudiate 
their contract, and consequently all dis¬ 
cussion on that head was summarily put 
a stop to. In fact, one of the best oppor¬ 
tunities of erecting a perfect music hall 
was thrown away because Captain Fowke 
did not happen to know the difference 
between a theatre and an amphitheatre. 
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respect. As tlic most artistic people the world has yet known, and 
those having had the most extensive cx]>erience in the eonstvuetion 
of similar edifices for such purj^ses, it is tolerably certain they were 
the riglit guides to follow in such a 
case ; and had it been done at Kens¬ 
ington, I feel no doubt but that 10,0OC> 

IKiople could have seen and heiird l)etter 
than the 8000 the present building 
iiccommodates; it would besides have 
been less expensive and architecturally 
more ]M jaaing, and would also have 
fitted far more conveniently the site on 
which it is placed. I'he exj)criencc 
gained in the construction of the Albeit 

Hall almost justifies the conclusion, that whenever tlie plan of a great 
theatre is intelligently adaxted to the })eox>le may be 

accommodated and hear musical performances of a certain character 
with the same ease and dirtinctuess as the 2000 or :J00() who only can 
find x>hwics in the concert-rooms or theatres hitherto erected. 



Diagram of Mui4lc Hall. From 
Saundera. 


11k(’K]st Tiieatues. 

[Within the last t>venty years or so thcnire-bnilding has made 
tiotmidovaWe advance in England ; net, liowevcr, an I'c-arda tlie leaditii? 



Fa?ade of New Opera House, Paris. From Photograph. 
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theoretical questions of design which our author has so carefully dis¬ 
cussed. but rather with reference to the practical safety of the public. 
It may, of course, be plainly said that thei’e are two solemn facts not to be 
denied, namely : first, that it is only a question of time when any theatre 
will be destroyed by five ; and secondly, that whenever, on this score or 
any other, a panic is occasioned amongst the audience, the danger to life 
and limb is an exceptionally serious risk. Accordingly, Parliament has 
been induced to meet these difficulties by legislation ; and the result is 
that the public authorities have had the responsibility imposed upon 
them, not only of approving or disapproving at discretion the plans of 
new theatres and similar edifices, but of ordering improvements to be 
made in existing buildings of the kind which ap]iear to them to be 
defective in arrangement. In respect of the danger from fire, little if 
anything in the way of structural reform has teen as yet accomplished, 
unless we rely upon certain inventions for producing a curtain which 
shall prevent the flames, originating as they do on the stage, from 
spreading into the auditorium ; but how far it is possible to apply fire¬ 
proofing to the stage appliances themselves is a question that ought to 
be exhaustively considered. For the audience, however, a great deal 
has been done, chiefly in the way of introducing ample corridors, 
escape stairs projKirly planned, more appropriate doors, and other 
miscellaneous (jontrivances in the same direction. It is much to 
be regretted that the proprietors of theatres are so liable to under¬ 
estimate the danger’s thus dealt with ; but, as usual, the financial 
question is the one that presses most urgently.—E d.] 
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The introduction of railways, and the immense consequent development 
of civil ciigineerin*^, have ^iven rise to a class of works wliic^li, if not 
strictly Arcliitectural, arc so closely allied to it, that it is inijK)Ssihle to 
escape alluding to them in a work like this, though any attenq>t to 
describe them would be to commence a new voliiiue, and to oi)on out 
quite a different field of iiupiiry from that which has been followed out 
in the previous pages of this work. 

Those who have mastered the definitions stated at lengili iirthe 
introduction to this volume will liave no difficulty in j>erceiving that 
there is no real line of demarcation between the two bran(‘hes ol the 
building profession, though now they arc kept distiiujt as Engineering 
and as Architecture; but if the latter were only as truthful and as 
living an art as the other, the distinction would entir(;ly disapiKjar. 
The Engineer would only be the Architect who occ-upied himself more 
esiKJcially with constni(;tion, and the more utilitarian class ol vvoiks ; 
the Architect, proj)erly so called, would be the artist who attended to 
the ornamental distril)iition of buildings, and their decoration ^^hen 
erected. 

At the present day the line of demarcation is only too easily lecog- 
nised, because the engineer is a man who follows his brmich of the 
profession on the same common-sense princii)les which guided builders 
in all previous ages. The architect has 8Ui)eradded those trammels of 
imitation which reduce liis branch to an absurdity. The one great hoi)e 
of a return to a better state of things is, that the engineers may become 
so influential as to force the arcliitects to adopt their pnncipUjs, thougdi 
at the present moment the tendency seems rather in the opposite 

direction. 

As in consequence of these distinctions, however, the engim^rs are 
not architects within the definition of the term employed m the pre¬ 
ceding pages of this volume, their works need not be enumerated here ; 
but in order to complete and to render intelligible what has been said 
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above, it may be expedient to select one or two examples which will 
suffice to point out the differences which exist, and the tendency of 
the two branches towards the unknown future. 

There are of course certain branches of his profession in which the 
civil engineer does not come in conta(;t w'ith the architect, such as the 
laying out and making of roads, the making of the permanent way of 
railroads, the making of embankments or of piera, and similar works ; 
but most of these are now being handed over to the mechanical en¬ 
gineer, or to tlie surveyor and the contractor. The civil engineer, in 
the sense in which we arc now speaking of liim, is the builder of 
bridges and viaducts, the excavator of locks and docks, the constructor 
of piers and lighthouses, and frequently the builder of shii>s. 

In all these (jases the j)rimary object of the engineer is use, not 
beauty ; but he cannot help occasionally becoming an architect, and 
sometimes with singular success, though too frequently, when he 
ornaments, it is, as architects generally do, by borrowing features 
from the Classical or Media;val styles, or by some mistaken applica¬ 
tion of them, betraying how little he has really studied the problem 
before him. 

In illustmtion of these definitions, let us take tlie Dee Bridge at 
Chester. As an engineering work, nothing can be nobler. It is the 
lai^gest single span for a stone bridge in England, probably in the 
world ; built of the best materials, and in a situation where nothing 
interferes with its beauty or proportions. Its engineer, however, 
aspired to be architect: and the conse(|ueiux; is, that instead of giving 
value to an arcli of 200 ft. span, no one can, by mere insjDection, 
believe that it is more than half that width. In the fii*st place he 
introduced a common aixjhitrave moulding round tlie arch, su(;h as is 
usually employed in Domestic Aix;hitec;tiire, and which it requires 
immense thought to exaggemte lieyond tlie dimensions of a pmtp- 
voiUere, He then placed in the spandrils a panel 80 ft. by 50, which 
in like manner we are accustomed to, of one-third or one-thirtieth 
these dimensions. He then, on his abutments, introduced two niches 
for statues, which it is immediately assumed would be of life size; 
and beyond this, two land-arches without mouldings or accentuation 
of any sort, consequently looking so weak as to satisfy the mind there 
was no difficulty in the constmetion. 

Had Mr. Harrison lieen really an architect, he would have rusticated 
these land-arches with Cyclopean massiveness, not only to continue 
the idea of the embankment, but also to give strength where it was 
appirently most needed; and would have avoided anything in the 
abutments that savoured of life-size sculpture or of temple building. 
A Mediaeval archite(;t would have pierced the spandrils with ojienings, 
thereby giving both lightness and dimensions to this part; or if that 
w^as not mechanically admissible, he would have divided it into three 
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or four panels, in accordance with the construction. The essential 
parts in the construction of a bridge, however, are the voiissoira of the 
arch ; and to this the architect’s whole attention should first be 
turned. If there had been fifty well-defined arch-stones, the bridfre 
would have looked infinitely lar«:er than it now apjKiara. AVith one 
hundred it would have looked lar^rer still ; but, if too numerous, thei\i 
is a diiivrev of the structure losuig that megalithic character which is 
almost as essential as actual dimensions for gi-eatncss of effect. The 
true architect is the man who can weigh these various conditions one 
against the other, and strike a judicious balance between the different 
elements at his command. At Chester the builder has failed in this 
at every point, and by the Siime process which mined Kt. Peter’s. 
By exaggi‘rating his details, the bridge has been dwarfed in exactly 
the same manner as the basilica. 

If this is all that can l>e done with bridges, it is far iKJtter that 
they should be left, like most of those recently built, to tell their own 
tale without any ornament whatever. A long series of tall arclies is 



322. l)e<‘ Sildgc at Chester. 


SO l>eantifnl an ohje<?t in itself that it is dittit^nlt to injure it ; but 
(K^casionally a slight nmnlding at the ini]U)St, a hold at^centuation of 
the arch, and hold marking of the roadway render those beautiful 
which otherwise may tndy he useful in a|)jH.jaran<‘c. 

London Bridge is a very ha|)j)y instance of Ornamental Engineer¬ 
ing, hut scarcely sufficiently ornamented to l)ecome architecture ; hut 
in this resjKict it is better than Waterloo Bridge, where the Doric 
(jolumns on the piers, though certainly ornamental, arc so inappro- 
])riate as considerably to mar the effect. 

Neither of the bridges of Telford or Stejdienson Jicross the Menai 
Strait makes the smallest pretension to architectuml design. The 
former, howevtir, though beautiful from the gracjc of its form, would 
have been even more so had the hand of taste been allowed to modify 
some of its details, but it is lucky in having escaixxi the Egyptian 
projjylons in cast iron which were designed for the sus|K3Ttsion bridge 
at Clifton. It must also Ikj (lonfessed he would have been a Ixild man 
w'ho ventured to suggest a decoration for so untried a form as the 
tubular girder, and in the present state of design it is fortunate the 
attempt was not made. If not iKJautiful, it is grand, and there is no 
offence against good taste. The same can hardly be said of Bruners 
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two bridges at Chepstow and Saltash. In these the great bent tube 
is the principal feature, but in both instances the construction ig 
wholly internal and concealed. It would have cost nothing, and 
hardly added a ton to the weight, to have put enough of it outside to 
explain the arrangement, and so satisfied the mind. Wonderful as 
the latter is from its size and position, and fairy-like from the lightness 
of its form, it can only now bo looked upon as a glorious opportunity 
neglected for producing one of the most beautiful specimens of Iron 
Bridge Architecture in the world. With the requisite amount of 
taste and thought this might have been done, adding little or nothing 
to the expense.^ 

Among smaller objects, the lighthouses, such as those of Eddystone, 
Bell Rock, and Skerryvore, are the most satisfactory specimens of 
Engineering Architecture that have been produced. They have little 
or no ornament, it is true, but exquisite beauty of form with great 
jxirfection of material and workmanship; and if these do not entitle 
them to rank in the higher class, we must cut out of our list 
Pyramids and Obelisks, Topes, Tombs, and all the sim])lcr, though 
some of the grandest, objects that have hitherto been classed with 
Architecture. 

Some of the entrances to the tunnels which are found on most rail¬ 
ways in England arc as grand as any city gates, and gmnder than 
many triumphal arches, that are to be found in Euroi^e. But this is 
only the case when they depend for expression on their own mass and 
dimensions, relieved only by a few simple but appropriate mouldings 
—when they, in fact, are tixjatcd according to the true principles of 
architectural design. Too often, hoAvever, the engineer has asinred to 
l)e an Architect in the modern sense of the term, and there are Grecian, 
Egyptian, Gothic, and other tunnel-fronts on various lines which are 
as absurd Jis anything done in towns. They probably, however, arc 
the ex(je})tion. But a collection of these objects, classified as they 
l)elonged to the true or imitative styles of Art, would be as correct an 
illustration as could well be found of the two principles of design 
prevalent in ancient and in modem times, and a fair test of their 
relative excellence. In applying such a test how^cver, it must be 
borne in mind that those who have designed the tme examples are 
men in a hurry, who probably in all their lives had never time to 
think of beauty in Art, while those who erect imitative buildings 
have generally spent their lives in intense study of ancient Art, and 
become thoroughly imbued with its spirit, in the hope that they may 
be able to reproduce its beauties. 

* A bridge recently built over the Although it may want the height and 
Bhinc, at Mayence, on the same prin- | the poetry of that at Saltash, it is not 
oiple, is very much more satisfactory, ; only a b^ter specimen of Engineering, 
b^use the construction is all shown, i but also of Engineering Architecture. 
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The point, however, at which the engineer and the architect come 
most directly in contact is in the erection of stations and station 
buildings. In every instance these ought to be handed over to the 
architect as soon as the engineer lias arranged the iuechani(‘4il details. 
Unfortunately, however, as Architecture is pmetised in this country, 
its professors, if so called in, would insist on the station being either 
Grecianised or Gothicised, or, at all events, earned out in some incon¬ 
gruous style; and not one man in ten would have the courage to 
content himself with the ornamental an'angement of the parts and 
ornamental accentuation of the construction, these being all, or nearly 
all, that can be allowed in such cases, decomtion being generally not 
only misapplied, but too costly for the purpose. 

On the other hand, when engineers attempt decoration they gene¬ 
rally fail. Nothing is so common as to see attenuated cast-iron 
Classical columns, with a fragment of an entablature on their heads, 
spaced ten or twenty diametei*s apart, and supporting trussed wrought- 
iroii girdei-s 100 or 200 ft. in 8]nin, or, what is worse, pointed arches 
and cathedral details appropriated to a similar pur|Mj8e. 

To re<;apltulate what has lieen done in this dirwjtion would he to 
write a volume on Civil Engineering; but an examj)le or two may 
suffice to place the style in its propen* relation to Architecture in the 
stricter sense of the word, and thus prevent confu.don of ideas regard¬ 
ing a proper definition of Art. 

The first example selec^ted is the Xing's (h’oss Station, one of the 
very best of those in the metropolis. It (u)nsists of two great halls each 
800 ft. long, 10.0 ft. wide, and 01 ft. high. ■\Vestminster Hall is 20W ft. 
long, 68 ft. wide, and 8(J high ; that at Padua 210 by 8l in width ; so 
that neither of these, though the largest eixHted before this century, 
can compare in dimensions with the modern examples. Intei-nally, the 
Paduan exanijile is not so architef^tural as the station, and need not be 
compared ; but that at Westminster, if placjed in juxta])osition, 
explains at once the differencje Ixitween Civil Engineering and Artistic 
Architecture. Both the halls dei)end for their ef1*ect priia-ipally on 
their roofs. In the station the corbels are plain Idocks, the I'ibs (»f the 
simplest form, and the quantity of timlKjr exa(;tly what was m-cessary 
to support the roof, and the twistings and details are naide wholly 
without ixjference to architectural effect. In the Hall the (jorbels am 
rich, the timber twice the quantity required, the arrangement of the 
parts designed as much for architectural as for mechanical effect, and 
every part carefully carved and ornamented. Between these two 
there are infinite degi-ees, but no line. Had the architect of the 
station felt himself justified in spending a little more money, he might 
easily have added strength, or the apiiearance of it; he might have 
added ornament; he might liavc modified his proportions, or intro¬ 
duced parts that would have done so in apiKiarance, till he made as 
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I nterior of the Station at King’s Cross. 


beautiful an object as the Hall, and, considering the immensely increased 
dimensions, a far grander building ; but this he was not jKTinitted to 
do, and it would have required great judgment and an immense amount 
of thought to have done it well. 

The internal fayade of the buildings of this station, whicli ranges 
along the whole length of the departure platform on the west side, is 
iinother important feature, which, without additional exi)ens(i, might 
have been nuide far more siitisfactory by a slight expenditure of thought 
only. It now consists of a range of similar windows in the upper storey, 
and of doors and windows treated similarly below. An important 
entrance from the first-class booking-office—a less ornate one from the 
second—would have given meaning to one part. The offices ought to 
have Ixjcn treated in one style, the refreshment and waiting rooms in 
another; and these ought to have l)een different from the lamp-room, 
porters’-room, and more menial buildings attacdied. 

Externally, the design has the merit of being entirely truthful. The 
two great semicircular windows terminate appropriately the two sheds ; 
the clock-tower is a perfectly legitimate feature ; the booking-office on 
the one hand, and the archway from the arrival-platform on the other, 
are equally apx>ropriate. The one great defect is, that the style is so 
simple and grand that it ought to have been executed in granite, while 
it is carried out in simple brick. Knowing this, the spectator cannot 
help feeling that those deep offsets round the arches are misplaced, 
especially iis the lightness of the r(M)f they terminate is seen through the 










324. KAtorior View of the Station at Kiii^'is ( Jnxs. 


windows. One or two would have been anij>le ; and if the money saved 
in material had been employed in ornament, ii more andiittH^tiind bivade 
might liavc been attained, and one infinitely more appropriate to tin; 
material in which it is built. 

If we turn back for one moment to Stdiinkel's design for the 
Rauschule (Woodcut IVu. 24n)^ we shall setj at once how tliis might have 
V)een done ; and it may also be useful to note thti difference between the 
two designs. At Berlin, the details are all good and all a]»]>ro])riate to 
brick Architecture, but the form of the Vaiilding is too simple 
and severe for such a material. At London, the outIim^ is sufticiently 
broken and varied for brick, but the details too mtissive and solid 
for anything Imt stone or granite. Had Sfthinkel used as broken 
an outline as that of the station, or had the station k^en ornamented 
;^vith as elaborate details as the Bauschule, they would both have 
been more perfect buildings ; but they both fail because their architects 
forgot to think of the materials they were about to emy»loy. 

If the Great Northern Station is a sucjcess, it is because it is simydy 
an unaffected piece of engineering skill, and makes no ju’ctensions to l)e 
an object of architectural art. The same, however, ciinnot Ihj said of its 
more ambitious neighbour at St. Pancras, on which so much ornament 
has been bestowed that it is elevated unmistakably into the higher 
class, though the mode in which this lias been done renders it doubtful 
whether it is either so pleasifig or s<» sucrcessful as its plainer sister. As 
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Fa9ade of Straaburg Railway Station, Paris. 


ail eii^ineci’inj]^ tour ih forco^ the roof of its groat shod is as yet 
inirivalled. It is 700 ft. long I>y 240 ft. clear span, without an 
apimrent tie of any sort. The ties, in fact, are the heams that form 
the roof of the vaults below and sup|K)rt the floor of the station. Add 
to these dimensions, that it is 100 ft. high, and it becomes colossal in 
every respect. But was it worth while to encounter all the engineering 
difliculties, and go to such an expense to attain this result ? Had it 
been divided by a range of two columns into two halls, each 120 ft.^ 
wide, it would have lieen ecpially convenient, w^ould have cost less, and 
looked Ixith longer and w ider and higher than the present one. As it is, 
it kills everything ; the carriages and engines look like toy trains, and 
human beings like ants. There is no proportion betw^een the shed and 
its uses, and everything looks out of place, and most of all the Gothic 
mouldings and brickwork, borrowed from the domestic awshitecturc of 
the Middle Ages, which with its pretty littlenesses thrusts itself between 
the gigantic iron ribs of the roof. Add to all this the curious clumsiness 
of the Mediseval timbering of the roof of the Booking-office, in daring 
contrast with all the refinements of nineteenth century construction in 
the neigbouring shed, and you have the two systems in such violent 
contrast that it is quite evident that this is not the direction on wffiich 
it is possible an amalgamation can ever be effected. We may regret the 


* The central transept of the Crystal Palace at Sydenham is 120 feet wide by 
160 feet in height 
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plainness of the Great Northern Station, hut it is better it should 
remain as it is, rather than that it should Ihj disfij^umd with incon^’uous 
mediaevalism like the station of the Midland Railway, which stands 
next to it. 

Another illustration how such a facade mij^ht have been ornamented 
is seen from the example on the preceding page, taken from the station 
of the Strasburg Railway at Paris. Practically the design of this facade 
is the same as that of the Great Northern Station, just described (except 
that there is only one shed in the French example) ; but the latter, from 
its higher degree of ovnanientation and its more artistic arrangement, 
becomes i cally an object of Ai'chitectural Art, and one |KTfectly api>ro- 
priate to the piii^pose without too great an amount of imitative features 
borrowed from any particular styU*. 



The Station at Neweastle, tlious;li vwy jii-an.l, and possess! riK some 
excelleiit points of diisisrn, verjr>» close? on the faults so common m the 
Ketmissanee styles. It is neither .pnte trnthfnl nor .p.ite appropriate. 
The Ki-eat portico might ius well Ih; the enlram?e to a imhusi or a thciitre 
as to a nulway station, ami the ornamentiition Ims too much tla? 
ehiiKicter of teing put there for ornament's sake alone, aothout referenee 
either to construction or to any of the n?al c.xigencies of the huilding ; 
and what is worse, in order to give light to the rooms liolow, its roof 
must be either wholly or partiidly of ghuis, consequently its monrnnenml 
fonns at once liecomc afisurd. They are such as would 
for a vault—a few iron iwsts would have done as well for all they have 

*Kout attempting to assign the relative merit of each of these 
examples, they may l>c taken as reiiresenting the thrcie classes into which 
this style divides itself: the Great Nortlici-n Station reprinting 

^ Ft 
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Engineering Architecture, the Strashurg Station Artists’ Architecture, 
and the station at Newcastle Architects’ Architecture. 

From the two first alone can anything that is good or satisfactory 
ever be expected ; and, if persevered in, they offer precisely the same 
chance of developing a new style as was afforded to the ecclesiastical 
builders of the Middle Ages ; and if the engineers only appreciate 
the value of the principles on which they are perhaps unconsciously 
acting, they ought to insist on the same truth pervading all the 
buildings in their charge. If they do, they will render a service to 
the sister profession the benefit of which will be incalculable. 

Unfortunately this is not the view of the matter that has hitherto 
been taken, not only in this country, but more especially on the 
Continent, as we meet with Byzantine stations and Gothic stations of 
every degree and variety, but also Pompeian and Classic—even pure 
Grecian-Doric stations—and every fonn of inappropriate blundering, 
and all to save a little thought and trouble on the part of the 
designers. But it may safely be asserted that these are all— 
without a single exception—good or siitisfactory in the exact pro¬ 
portion in which it is difficult to name the style in which they arc 
erected. 

If railway engineers and raihvay architec;ts, in this country at least, 
have not done all that might be expected of them to i)roduco beauty as 
w^cll as convenience in their wwks, there is this, at least, to he said in 
their excuse—^that all our railways are private commercial undertakings 
entered upon with a view to profit. If, therefore, the engineer can 
provide the necessaiy accommodation for 10,000/., he is hardly justified 
in spending 11,000/. Though it is quite true that a certain amount of 
spaciousness and dignity does attract custom to a raihvay, it is only to a 
certain extent; and a sul)ordinate is not justified in going beyond that 
without special sanction. 

A more fatal case hitherto has been the transition state in which 
everything is. Though railw^ays are little more than thirty years old, 
there is hardly an important station in this country that has not been 
cither pulled down and re-ere(;tcd in some other locality, or enlarged and 
altered so that nothing of the original design remains ; and any station 
that is twenty yearn old, either is, or ought to be, rebuilt immediately. 
Even bridges have to be widened or altered, and the next few years may 
introduce such changes that all that men are doing now may have to be 
re-done. While this is the case, it is w^asteful to spend much money on 
permanent erections ; and much expenditure of time or thought is 
hardly to be expected from an engineer or his assistant on what they 
feel convinced may be swept away before they themselves have done 
with it. 

All that can be asked from the raihvay authorities under these 
circumstances is elegant appropriateness, and all will liaA’c e^'ery reason 
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to be tliankful if that saves us from Mediaeval sbitions, Doric |K>rticoe 8 , 
Egyptian viaducts, and other absurdities of the sort, of whkdi too 
many have already been iierjxjtrated in this country. It will Im 
well for us if engiiieera arc confined for the future to this, and to this 
only, and prevented from indulging in those ecrcentrieities which have 
hitherto marred so many noble works. It is far better that we 
should be content with plain, honest, solid, but useful ere(!t ions, than 
that our buildings should be adorned on the mistaken principlt's whitjh 
have hitherto been supposed to constitut^^ the art of Architecting 


AnCHITEfTi RAJ. EN(HXJ-:KRIX(J. 

[Tliis heading is meant to suggest a very prai^tical ipiestion, namely, 
how far the artistic design of building (Architecture) ought to beapi)lied 
to those kinds of building which it is found convenient to place in the 
hands of the ci\'il engineer rather than the architei't. Ai-(‘ tluire two 
kinds of building, one that ought to be made graceful and another that 
ought not ? Is there any [lossible reason why a lim; should he drawn, on 
one side of which the Architect, by name shall l>e re(|uired to (h^vote 
himself earnestly to the ])roduction of ]>leasantness, while on lh(‘, other 
side the Engineer by name shall be allowed to pvoduee un])loasantness 
and say ho can’t help it ? Why (5an’t he help ii ? He spends indiuy 
freely enough, nmeh more freely than the architect. If we were dealing 
with some sort of (ilod-lio])])er, or navigator, and he said he couldn’t Iielp 
it, the reason would he jilaiu. But this is a. highly educated piM'sou, 
a goiitlemau, often of marked ivliiieincnt; and soinehody ought to tell 
him that he must lielp it ; or, if he cannot 1 k) pi rsonally I ronhUnl with 
such triviality, why should he not (iail some one to his aid ? Ib’oadly 
speaking, there is not a single feature in the sc.ientilie ilesign of a hridgi*, 
a railway-station, a river-einhankmeiit, or wliatever i^lse it may lie, over 
wliich the line-art of litiilding need fail to throw the gi*af;es of ])ro]M)rtioii 
and the elegances of eiribcllisliment. In France ami (Jcrinany the 
engineer can do this for himself, or procure the jh-ojhu* doing of it, as 
jncrc matter of course ; why not in England ?—En.] 

Fj^uro-Vitreoi's Art. 

A new style of Architecture was inaugurated together with the limt 
Exhibition of 180 !, which has bad already a <;onsiderable effect on a 
certain class of designs, and ijroinises to have a still greater influence in 
future. 

There is, perhaps, no incident in the history of Architecture so 
brlicitous as Sir Joscjih Faxton’s suggestion of a magnified conservatory 
to contain that great (;ollecti(»n. At a l ime when men were puzzling 

2 E 2 
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themselves over domes to rival the raiitheoii, or halls to sur|)ass those of 
the Baths of Caracalla, it was wonderful that a man could be found to 
suf^gest a thing which liad no other merit than being the best, and, 
indeed, the only thing tlien known which would answer the purjwsc ; 
and a still more remarkable piece of good fortune that the commissionei’s 
had the coumge to adopt it. 

As first proposed, tlie Hyde Park Crystal Pahuje, though an admirable 
piece of Civil Engineering, had no claim to l)e considered as an 
architectural design. Use, and use only, pen^aded every arrangement, 
and it was not ornamented to such an extent as to elevate it into the 
class of Fine Arts. The subsec|ucnt introduction of the arched transept 
with the conse(|uent arningements at each end and on each side, did 
much to bring it within that category ; and a man must hav^c had much 
more criticism than poetry in his composition who (ioiild stand under its 
arch and among its trees by the side of the crystal fountain, and dare to 
suggest that it was not the most faiiy-like production of Architectural 
Art that liad yet been produced. 

As re-erected at Sydenham, the building lias far greater (;laims to 
rank among the im]K)rtant architectural objects of the world. In the 
first place, its dimensions arc unsurpassed by those of any liall ever 
erected. Its internal area is four times that of St. Peter’s at Rome, and 
ten times that of our St. Paul’s. A se(;ond merit is, that its construction 
is absolutely truthful throughout. Nothing is concealed, and nothing 
added for effect. In this resiiect it snipasses any Classical 
or (Jothic building ever ere;!ted. A third is, that it is ornamentally 
arranged. Nothing can well be better, or better subordinated, than the 
great and two minor traiisejits joined together by the circular roofs of 
the naves, and the whole arrangement is such as to produce the most 
pleasing effects both iuternally and externally. 

Although therefore it possesses in a remarkable degree greatness of 
dimension—truthfulness of design—and ornamental aiTangements— 
which are three of the great elements of aixdiitectural design, it is 
deficient in two othci*s. It has not a sufficient amount of decoration 
about its parts to take it altogether out of the category of first-class 
engineering, and to make it entirely an object of Fine Art: But its 
greatest defect is that it wants solidity, and that appearance of per¬ 
manence and durability indispensable to make it really architectural in 
tlie strict meaning of the word. Whether this (juality can ever be 
imparted to any building wholly composed of glass and iron is very 
questionable, though a great deal could* be done in this direction 
tliat has been neglected at Sydenham, and no doubt would have 
.been done had its builders not been hampered by the purchase of 
the Hyde Park building, which was avowedly designed for temporary 
purposes. 

The only mode of i-eally overcoming this defect will probably be by 
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the introduction of a third inaterial. Stone is not (|niU! suitable for this 
purpose ; it is too solid and too uniform. So the desii^nei-s of the Paris 
Palais d Industrie seem to liave thought; for, instead of trying to 
amalgamate the two eUfinents at their command, they were content to 
hide their crystal palace in an envelojMi of masonry, which would have 
served equally well for a i>ieture-gallery, a concert-room, or even for a 
palace. Nowhere is the internal aiTangement of the huilding exjiressed 
or even suggested on the outside ; and the consei|utn(?e is, t liat, howt‘ver 
beautiful either of the parts may he sejuirately, the design is a failure as 
a whole.^ 

Though stone therefore may be inappnqwiate, brick and terni-col ta 
may be employed with iron and glass with the very best elfect. When 
so used the brickwork must be of the very best quality, so as to be 
pleasiug iu itself, (k)loured bricks should be employed everywhere to 
give relief and lightness, and the mouldings must he designed es})ecially 
for the places to which they are a])}>lied. 

If at Sydcnliam tlu^ whole of the lower stony in the garden front 
iq> to the floor-line had bwn of brickwork, it would ha\'c added ^•ery 
considerably to its jnominuMital (rlamu^tcr. It would also havi^ improved 
the design immensely if ihe angles of all the (ransipls had Uen brick¬ 
work nj) to their whole height, and tiu; screen-walls to a eertain (‘xt<;nt. 
This would no d(»nbt have added somewhat to i he exjK‘nse, hut not to 
a gixiater extent than would liave heeii savid iu re])airs : ami where the 
roof is of glass, there is no iucoiiveuience in hUndving out a eertain 
]>()rtiou of the lateral light. The real diflkailty iu atlojitiug sucli a mod(3 
of treatment is the immense amount of thought it would recpiire to work 
out tlio details, and the skill and judgment necessary to do it well. If 
well done it would almost be e»juiva.leut to tlie invimtiou of a new style, 
and for certain purjioses more beautiful than anything that has gone 
hefoi-e. 

These ])riiici]>]i‘S of design were to a very great extent followed u|> 
iu the Alexandra Park l\d.aci;., so rerently destroyed hy lire. 'Fhe ]»ro- 
portioiis of brick, iron, and glass there used were, as nearly as we can 
now sec, those which ought to he used in sncli structures, and each 
element was used witli those (Miistnujtive forms most ap]iro]»riate to its 
sixicial qualities, and with the happiest elfect. l/ike the sister jiahice at 
Sydenham, its design was to a certain extent haniiiered h} the pundiase 

* At Paris they seem to l)ave found : tashi liad Ijeon displayoil iu this Vmildiiig 
this out already, tit least if we may judge ' as is usmd in J'arisian (icsigus, it wouhl 
from the design of a new Exhibition Inive been an iuimerihe Bt(jp in the right 
building wliich it was proposed to erect dirc-ction, and have gone far to bring the 
at Auteiiil. In this design stone is to be ! ferro-vitreous style within the domain of 
used everywhere for accentuation, but : Avchitectur«i. The buildiiig. however, 
never for concealment. Brick would pro- | never wms completed, and the part erected 
bably have hccix better; but if the suuie ‘ is now roiriove<l. 
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of the 18G2 Exhibition building, which was very far from being a 
successful design in any resjxjct, but the materials of which having 
to be used up in the new building to some extent, marred its beauty. 
Notwithstanding this, how^ever, it was the most successful tiling of 
its class yet carried out, and with a few alterations in detail, 
which it is hoped will be attended, to when it is rebuilt, it may 
Iiecorae really a very beautiful and appropriate building for exhibition 
purposes. 

Such a style would not, of course, be applicable everywhere; but 
there are so many buildings of this class now wanted for exliibitions, 
for railway stations, for places of assembly, and for floricultural pur¬ 
poses, that it is of great importance the subject should be studied 
carefully, as it is one of the few branches of the art on which a future of 
progress seems to be dawning. If such a development were to take 
place ill even one of the most insignificant branches of the art, men 
would not long remain content to sjicnd their money on even the 
coiTectest Classic columns or Gothic arches ; once they perceived that 
these were not only alisolutely useless, but actually hurtful, it might even 
come to be lielieved that the men of the nineteenth century ])ractically 
knew as much of scientific construction, and were as refined in their 
artistic tastes, as our ignorant and hard-fisted forefather in tlie thir¬ 
teenth. Wlien this is once done the battle is gained, and Architecture 
again becomes a truthful art, and recovers the x>lace from which she has 
been banished for centuries. 

Meanwhile it is (mrious to observe with what sj^ecd we arc ad^’ancing 
in constructive skill. A conit;al dome, for instance, has been erected 
at Yienna, from the designs of Mr. S(;ot.t llussell, as the central ])oint 
of the Exhibition building, which is ::U>5 ft. in clear sx>au internally, 
and ufiwards of 200 ft. in lieight, without any tie or constructive 
ex|)edient lieing shown. As originally designed, it was intended to 
have been twii?e that diameter ; and certainly, ui> to 1000 ft. clear sx>a,n, 
this mode of construction iiresents no difficulty. Besides, it is the 
cheaxiest mode of jiermaneiit roofing yet known, costing somewhat 
less than }xjr cubic foot of contained sfiace. It would in this 
manner be easy to jiut a roof over the Great Pyramid, or St. Peter’s in 
Home, without tou(;hing eitlier, at an expense which could easily be 
mastered. In fact, there seems no practical limit to the size that may 
thus be reached, but it is quite another question whether such dimen¬ 
sions are desirable. For the engineer they certainly are, but is there 
any architect who can ornament them, or render their forms ornamental ? 
It may be done hereafter, but at present no one probably can say how 
he would rescue these gigantic forms from the hands of the engineer 
and render them true objects of architectural art, and till this is done 
we may tolerate them for their usefulness, though we cannot certainly 
admire them for their beauty. 
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Military Enomneeking. 

Military Engineering is another branch of the art wliich hm even 
more rarely been brought in modern times within tlie domain of the 
architect than the Civil branch has been, and has not some of its excuses ; 
for all works of fortificjation ai-e imperial works, paid foi* by the nation, 
and constructed without reference to profit • they might therefoi’e l)e 
made ornamental, when ornament can be applied. The excuse is, of 
course, that there is no iconoclast like a cannon-ball, and it is absurd to 
ornament what is sure to be destroyed. This is, however, liardly a fair 
view’ of the case : of one hundred bastions that are built, not more than 
one on an average is e\'er tired at, and it is a pity that tlie miiiaining 
ninety-nine should disfigure the earth during the whole period of their 
existence. The masses are so grt‘.at and the forms so generally ])leasing, 
that a very slight atlditional expense ami smtdl amount of thought 
w’ould render that beautiful w hich is now^ commonjdaee, and this without 
interfering in tlie smallest ])<)ssible degree with its defiMisive (pialities. 
The truth of the mattei* is that the civilian or the architeijt is never 
consulted in these matters. A fortification is always a seenjt and a 
mystery till it is built ; and the ofUeer employed has probably never 
thought of Architecture as an art, and is too much oc(ai[aed by the 
defensive elements of his design to think of anything else ; while 
military boards are not—^it must be admitted—likidy to encourage their 
subordinates in carrying out their artistic aspirat ions. 

It is liardly necessary to recall here the extreme beauty attained 
by Military Engineering in the Middle Ages. "J'he grandeur of tin; 
donjon keejis—the variety and jiicturesiiueness of the outer walls, wdth 
their flanking machicolated towers—the town wall with the gates— 
every part of the system was as admirable and as ]>erfe(;t as the Eee,le- 
siastical styles of the day. With the invention of gunpowder these 
things w-ere changed. The masonry came to be jiared down to a 
moderate height, and w’as buried in a ditcli instead of being ina’clied on 
a crag. It w'as crow ned with an earthcrii parajKit instead of a coi’iiice- 
like battlement. The gates alone were left, for some timcj at least, in 
the hands of the archiUets, and still remain thi? only parts of a fortified 
encientc to which decoration is systemati(;ally employed. 

If San Micliele was not the actual inventor of the pentagonal 
bastion, he was ccitainly the firat man that reduced tlic motleni systems 
to a practical shape; and though the forms he employed have In^en 
slightly modified and enlarged since his day, nothing has liecii added to 
wdiat he invented till the bastion system itself was superseded )>y the 
modern jxilygoual fortification. 
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His greatest work was the foitificatioii of Verona ; and the gates 
he erected there have l)een tlic models followed with more or less 
exactness in every subsequent fortification in Euroxxj. One of these, 
now called the Porta Stupa from its l)eing closed, has been quoted as 
his greatest work of this class ; but it certainly is not so beautiful as 
that of the Gastello del Lido (Woodcut No. 327), which for a single 
archway is one of the happiest designs of its class yet executed. In 
almost all cases the elements of these designs are the same—boldly 
rusticated Doric columns, with rusticated arches between, combined in 
various proi)ortions. TTie French, who have more taste in these matters 
than otlior nations, have latterly omitted the pillars and introduced 
simple rusticated arches : elegant, it must be confessed, and appropriate, 
but generally so ])lain that they must be considered as belonging to 
Engineering ratlier than to Architectural Art. 
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Gateway at Caatello del Lido. Venice. 


During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries some hundreds 
of these great city portals were erected in various parts of Europe— 
all of grand dimensions—all more or less ornamented ; but it is sad 
to think there is not one of them whose design tlie mind dwells on 
with pleasure, or which any one would care to sec illustrated in a 
work like this. 

If, therefore, we must abandon the jKU’tals, there is still an infinite 
number of works about an extensive fortress, all of which are cax 3 ablc 
of artistic treatment. There are towere in the gorges ; there are case¬ 
mates and defensive bamicks, luiildings of the most inq^osing dimen¬ 
sions and most massive construction, which it would recpiire very 
little to render arehitecturally beautiful; and there are numberless 
minor objects which need not be left in their present state of utilitarian 
ugliness. 
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One example must sullice : at New Georu:iv‘sk or Modlin there is 
a ^Taiiary situated on a jujint where the Hu^‘ and Vistula meet. 
Staiidirit^ in the centre of so important a forhvss, it was n(.‘(fess{iry to 
fortify it. Tin's lias been doiu? hy introdueiii”’ a set of j^un-casemat-es 
on the JoAver floor, a iirojirtini^ pillerv ahovi*, and reiiderin^ the 
Avhole bomb-proof. The style cdiosen is eleu:anL: and Avithout (me 
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Diagram showing tlio wliole of tho Fannie of tlic iJrauary at. Modliii. 


sine;le feature that can be called inappropriate, an edifice of veay 
consideralde architectural merit luis been produetjd out of the ‘j:ra.nary 
of a fortress, and there is no bnildin>? in the Avorld that might not b(3 
made equally so if the same amount of cam and pains were Injstowed 
upon it.^ 

Ill Germany something has IxKin done of late years to remedy this 
state of things, esjiecidlly by tlie late King of Bavaria at Ingoldstadt 


• The building is 550 f«x‘t bmg by KtO feet high in the ceniro. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Ox roviowiij" the history of Ai‘chita?tnre diiriiij? tho tlnve or four 
ccutiirics to wliicli the contents of this treatise extend, the retrosjK'ct, 
it must be confess(id, is siifliciently melancholy and discourajiinjj:. 
For the first time in history the most civilised nations of the world 
liave agreed to forsake tlie only ])atli that could lead tf» jirogress oi- 
lH*rfectiou in the “Master Art,” and been wandering after shatlows 
that constantly elude their grasp. "When we (jonsider the extent It) 
which building operations have been carried during that jH'riod, 
tlie amount of wealth lavished on architectural decoration, and the. 
amount of skill and knowledge available for its direction, it is very 
sad to thiid'C that all should have lieeii co!ii]»arat.ively wasU^d in 
C()iise(iuence of the system on wliich these were ein])loyed. Fi‘W will 
disj)ute the assertion, that there is no lleiriissaiu^e example e<jua,l as 
a work of Art to any Gothic or Saracenic building, or that i.'ver 
attained to the pieluresciue a])pro])riateness of these styles. Nor has 
any modern design over readied the intellectual elegance of the (ireek 
or Homan, or the sublimity of tlie Egyptian ; and all this sim[>ly 
because of the mistalvon idea that siu;cess could be achieved without 
thought, and tliat the past could be reproduced in the present. 

It is of little use, however, now lamenting over opportunities 

that have been lost and (“.innnt be recalleil : it is more im]»ortant to 

try and find out wdiat are the i)rosi)ects of improvement now, or 
rather, liefore proceeding to this, to ask wliat is to lie the style ol 
the future ? 

To give a distinct and categori(;al answer to such a (juestion is 

of course impossible, as it would be eipiivalent to ai.tompting to 

foresee wliat has not lx;en invented, and to describe wliat does not 
yet exist. It w’ould have lieeii as reasmiahle to have asked Watt to 
describe the engines of the ‘ Devastation,’ or Stephenson to sketch the 
appearance of the Great AVesterii express train at the time when lie 
started the ‘ Exjxirinient ’ on the Stockton and Darlington line. If 
the style is to be a true style, it will take many years to elaljonite, 
and many minds must be employed in the task ; but if men once 
settle into the true jiath, success must follow', and the new style 
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must Ik 3 good tind Ixj-intifiil, ixjrhaps nioi’c so than any that have 
preceded it. In the meanwhile, however, it is easy to reply, nega¬ 
tively, that it cjrbainly will not l)e Oothic—if for no other reason, 
at least for this ; that the Mediaeval is a complete and perfect style, 
and progress in it is consequently impossible without a recurrence 
of the circumstances in which it was created. It was the result of 
centuries of (lontinuous progressive changes growing out of the wants 
of the times, and supplied by the restless mental activity of thou¬ 
sands of minds a})plied through long ages to meet these exigencier'i. 
We arc separated by the gulf of centuries from these times : we 
can neither go back to nor recall them : we can never settle again 
into the same groove, and, while this is so, j>rogress in that direction 
is impossible. If we could forget the invention of gunpowder, and 
induce nations to revert to bows and arrows and plate-armour,—if 
we could ignore the printiiig-j>ress and all its thousand influences, or 
])ersuade ourselves to believe that the steam-engine is still only the 
dream of some (;ra(;k-brained mechanic,- -then indeed we might restore 
the Middle Ages, and (iothic Arehite(;tnre might become again a 
living form in such a state of things ; but, till all this and more is 
done, it must remain only a fragment of the jmst, utterly strange and 
uiujongenial to our habits and our feelings—an amusement to the 
learned, but taking no root among the masses nor ever being an 
essential part of oui* civilisation. On the other hand, the more we 
study the Areliite(;ture of the past or lK.;come familiar with its details, 
the moi’e enamoured must we be with so lionest and so earnest an 
expression of human wants and feelings, and the more incapable are 
wo of emancipating oumelves from its particular influence. This we 
already feel ; and every day we are iKJcoming more and more correct 
as copyists, ami more and more intolerant of any deviation from the 
exact types of the Middle x\ges. 

The same is true of tlie pure Classical styles, from which we 
are separated by eNcn a longer interval of time, and also by a 
geographical barrier which renders them unsuitable for our climate. 
But it is not (juite correct to s;iy that our sympathies arc not 
equally engaged by them. The educated classes, at least, knoAv 
more and feel more for the age of Ictinus than for that of William 
of Sens, and are more (uipable of appreciating that of Vitruvius than 
tliat of Wickham or of Waynflete. But be this as it may, the 
Classical is also a ])erfect style, and progress in it is unattainable 
unless we can put ourselves in the position of the Greeks or Romans 
when they were elaborating it ; and without progress it is impossible 
to adapt any ait really to our use or purposes. 

It need hardly be added that all this is even more true as regards 
the Saracenic, the Indian, the Chinese, or Mexican ; but there is yet 
one other style within whose limits progress still seems |) 0 ssiblc. 
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The RenaissaiKie Italian is by no means worked out or jXTforted, and, 
from the causes pointed out in the preeedinjr pauses, has hardly yet 
had even a fair trial of its merits. 

Originally it was a compromise between the (lotbio and the 
Classic styles, borrowing the forms from the one, the details from 
the other ; and it has in its progress oscillated backwards and for¬ 
wards, from almost pure Medievalism on the one hand to ]aiie 
Paganism on the otlur. It has also this immense advantage : in its 
devious course it has been so far adapted to the wants and exigencies 
of modern times, tluit it is perfectly suited to all our ]niri) 08 es aiul is 
so faiiidiar to us that we mav base on it any im]>rovement we may 
invent without its seeming stninge and out of jdace. It has also 
this immense advantage, which the Cothic ni‘ver can i)oss(.‘ss, that 
it re(juires and demands that the highest class oi Art in ]iainting and 
sculpture should be associated with it, instead of the crude barbarism 


of the Middle Ages. 

AVithin the limits of such a style as this irogrcss seems ]»()ssibl(‘ ; 
and if it is, the prolilem is of easy solution. It does not re«iniiv a 
man or set of men, as some have sn])]K)sed, to invent a new st}le ; 
the great want now is self-control and S(b‘-negation. A\ hat we 
reejuire is that architects shall have the moral (‘ouragt^ to refrain 
from borrowing, and be content to think, to work, and to improve 
bit by bit what tliey have got. If some artisti<‘ (Miancellor of the 
Exchequer would oidy lay a heavy tax on every (Ma^slc. column 
ere(;ted after this date, and assess e«iua]Iy every mnllioned window or 
every (lothie ])innaele employed in future buildings, we should soon 
arrive at a better staU* of things. 

The demand, however, must arise with the laihlic, and (tannot 
cdiiK' from tl)i! i)rof(.tssion. Wo have no rifilit to ask lliat an aroliil.irl, 
sliall starve Wuso refuses to er<et tiotl.ie .•l.mvl.es, (!re,aai. 
tennifes, or Chinese smnmer-honse*, fwlin^' that he can do lietter. 
The public must say to tliose it employs, You shall iirnmoe your 
desi''!! according to the din-tales of eommoii senw, you shall elalKjiute 
it by thought, and you shall apply ornament with taste to what yon 
have thus worked out : hut k-yond these three postulates you shall 
not --o. When this is done we shall again know what the art means. 
If we ask for anything else, we may get soinething which may he very 


beautiful, but it will not be Arehitecture. 

The real question lies somewhat deeper. Are we prepared to 
dve up the idea that we are, or may he, mtellwdual Greeks or 
world-conquering Romans? are wo ivady to abandon the leeling 
that wc aie powerful Mediaeval priests or elnvalmiis kinghts-ernu.t r 
are wc in fact, prepared to forego all our di-eams of the pist, and Ik. 
content to acknowledge oui-selves as only Immuii Ixmigs living in the 
latter half of the nineteeuth .•entnry, looking fonvanl to and hoping 
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in the future ? We have done so in Literature; we are doing this in 
Painting; Sculpture seems tending towards the same course, and why 
not Architecture ? More than this, the principles of common sense 
have been adopted by the engineers, who form one-half of the building 
profession. They are too young as a body, and have as yet had too 
little time to think, to know exactly what course they intend in 
future to pursue; but when once they have leisure and organisation 
it remains to be seen whether they will have sufficient influence to 
force the architects to adopt their principles, or whetlier the vanity 
of imitating the older and more artistic branch of their profession 
may not induce them to rest content with their lazy but aristocratic 
system of copying. Fine Art is a hard task-mistress, and to obtain 
her rewards men must work, and think, and exercise infinite self- 
control. False Art is an easy, smiling dame, whose favoui’s are 
I’eadily dispensed, but worthless when obtained. There is, in fact, 
no difficulty in finding the path by wliich perfection may l)e attained ; 
tlie one question is. Have we the courage to choose it, and, having 
(iliosen, have we the perseverance necessary to reach the goal ? 

Although Architecture never was in so false a position in this 
country since tlie Reformation iis it is at this moment, or practised 
on such entirely mistaken principles, still thei’e are signs that 
encourage a hope tliat better days are dawning and may again 
brighten into sunshine. At no i)eriod during the last thnjo centuries 
have the public taken the same interest in Architectural Art or felt 
so much desire to enjoy its beauties. As a body tlie Architects of 
this country have never liccn so numerous, so well instructed, or so 
earnest in the exercise, of their vocation as at present, while recent 
exj)erieiicc is not likely to encourage the employment of amateurs 
who fancy they can Icani all the secrets of the art witliout work, 
and who are ready to design anytliing without bestowing upon it 
e\’eii the most moderate modicum of thought. 

What is wanted to ensure progress towards jxirfcction is, first, 
that ^N'e shall liavc a public with feeling enough for the art to 
desire it, and with knowledge sufficient to judge of what is good 
and beautiful; a body of architects so intelligent as to be able to 
grasp the (jonditions of the problem, and with taste enough to design 
the requisite forms of expression ; a class of builders with skill to 
arrange and energy to carry out wdiat has been so designed; and, 
more perhaps than any of these, a class of art u'orkmen so instructed 
and so expert that they shall be able to understand the work they 
have in hand, and so skilled as to be able to execute it thoughtfully 
and well. Many of these elements we already possess, and are pro- 
greying towards the attainment of the rest. But even all these 
* will be of no avail unless every class is thoroughly imbued witli 
a conviction tliat Arehitecture is neither more nor less than a true 
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and progressive development of a useful art into a line art, but 
which can never throw off its conncc;tion with its pxrent, nor am 
ever be practised on any other piiiiciples tlian tliose wliich alone 
have led to the clabordtion of other useful arts into their ivsthetic 
developments. 

In addition to this, it is indispensable tliat the public mind 
should be thoroughly disabused of the idea that Arclueology is 
Arcliitecture, or has, in fact, any direct connection with it. It 
never w’as so when Art w^as a living thing, and tlieie is no logical 
reason why it shtmld be so now^ Once this error is exploded, and 
we really set in earnest to elaborate Ihiilding with truth into 
Architecture, there seems no reason why we should not snipass all 
that has been done up to this time. We have more wwilth, more 
mechanical skill, more refinement than any nation, except i)erhaps the 
Greeks, and taste (even if not innate) may result from the immense 
extent of our knowledge. 
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So mu(;h space has been occupied in the preceding pages by criticism on 
the I)omi(jal class of churclies invented by the Italians, that it may be 
worth while, and certainly will add to the clearness and intelligibility 
of what has been said, to try if by a couple of diagrams I can explain 
more clearly tlie conclusions I have arrived at on this subject. I do 
this the more willingly because, if the principles which are ennii- 
(jiated in the preceding pages arc correct, Andiitecjture is a })i’ogressive 
art, in the practice of which—as in scientific research—any one may 
start forward from all that has l)een acquired up to his day ; and, 
basing ids judgments on all picvious knowledge, he ought to be able 
to see how forward progress may be made, and former faults a\’oided 
if called upon to design similar buildings. In the case of anyone being 
called upon to criticise a poem, or any work of phonetic art, the case 
is widely different. It is by no means necessary that a man should be 
a poet, or to pr()\’e that he could do better, l)ef()re expressing an o])inion 
regarding any j)oetical work. An amateur may be an exquisite judge 
of paintings who never handled a brush ; and it does not require that 
a man should ever even have attempted to model, in order that he may 
be able to appreciate the merits or point out the defects of a statue. 
These are all works depending on individual talents and idiosyn¬ 
crasies—rays of tnith and light proceeding from one brain and dying 
with it. Hut Architecture stands on a totally different footing. It is a 
progressive technic art, governed by fixed laws, and reaching perfection 
when practised as a true art, by a definite and well-undei’stood i)ath. 
It thus requires no great amount of talent, nor even any extensive 
knowledge of the subject, when a building is finished, for any one to 
]K)int out its faults of proportion, or its errors of detail. Almost any 
one, consequently, if instructed to erect a similar building for the same 
purposes with similar materials, ought to be able to do better than his 
predecessor if content to repeat his work, by merely avoiding his mis¬ 
takes. Indeed there are few architects who, when their buildings are 
finished, would not like to begin thenuagain. When erected, they see 
things that did not occur to them before, and which they would like to 
alter if it were not too late. AVhen this ai’t is practised on true prin- 
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cipics, each man only tries to avoid the errors of his predecessors, and 
to improve on their successes. It was this easy ttisk that bi*oii}:jht 
architecture to perfection wherever it succeeded ; and, when looked at 
from this progressive point of view, it renders the task of the (*ritic 
easy and his judgment clear. 

There are of course some buildings, such as the Parthenon at 
Athens or the Hypostylc Hall at Karnac, I’ogarding which it is im¬ 
possible to see how they could be improved. In their csjkkuuI dim> 
tion, progress beyond them seems to ns impossible. Westminster 
Abbey and St. Ouen, Rouen, and some few other Ooihicr (dinrohes, 
seem also beyond improvement. So do many Indian buildings in 
tlieir own line; but it requires no great knowledge of the subject 
to see how most of our (lothic cathedrals and chiirclies might have 
been better had they adopted forms or details winch were used else- 
wliere, but which they either neglected or misapplied. Re all this 
as it may, no one will probably deny that the class of chnnjluis of 
which we arc now speaking is one very oi>en to criti(Msm. Tlu‘y 
•were invented in a bad age, and though there is progress among 
them, the school bo which they belong never nnderslood the steady, 
self-denying principles of progress which brought the Poinbid styles 
to sucli a higli degree of |KTf(^ctioii. Each aixjhitecb considered himself 
as a creator or inventor, like a poet or a painter, and as entitled Uf in¬ 
dulge in his individual fancies; and as liis style to a gn*cat exbmt was 
created by himself, so also it consequently dh'd with him. Stilly there 
was progress, as for instance Ixjtweeii the exterior of St. Peter's and 
that of St. Paul’s, and between the interior of the last-named (;hnn;h 
and the interior of the Pantheon at Paris ; and gathering instnu^tion 
from all that has gone l)efore, it does not seem dilhcnlt to arninge a 
plan which shall combine most of the merits wbilii avoiding most of 
the eiToi'S of the (jburc^bes which have been erected. At all events the 
annexed plan and section, whether they succeed in this or not, snlhcc 
to explain the conclusions on this subject which have bwn arrived at in 
consequence of the investigations which this treatise has forced upon its 

author. 


In the annexed diagrams the dome is drawn with a diameter of 
100 ft, and as 164 ft. high internally. The nave, tonsepts and cho.r 
are 60 ft wide hy 1(»0 ft. high, and the three snliordinate domes are each 
64 ft diameter. The total length of the chnmh over all outside is 

400 ft. east and west by 240 ft. across the transepts 

Comparing these dimensions with tliosc of “ 

one-fifth less in length-400 ft. as ai^inst f.OO. J he breadth is about 
the same hut the whole area covered is also one-fifth lo8s--0/,000 ft. 
a-rainst 84 000 ft. Yet with this reduction it is fully one-half larger 
hii-nally for all state or liturgical purposes, for the simple n.a«.n that 
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the nave, choir, and transepts are all more than 60 ft. wide compared 
with 40 in the present church. If the dome in the diagram were 
increased to the 108 ft. of St. Paul’s, and all the other parts pro¬ 
portionately extended, the total length would be 482 ft.; the width of 
nave, &c., 65 ft., and of the subsidiary domes and semi-dome, 70 ft. 
With these dimensions it would accommodate on its floor a congrega¬ 
tion greater by two-tliirds tlian the present church will contain, 
though remaining one-sixth less in dimensions. In other words, if the 
present church will accommodate, say 10,000 persons, that shown in 
the diagrams would equally well accommodate 15,000, and, with an 
increase of 8 per cent, in its dimensions, 17,000 at least. This would 
not be an unmitigated benefit if it were accompanied by any increased 
difficulty in seeing or hearing. But the contrary is the case. The 
space under the dome would be the same, and that is as far as the human 
voice can reach in preaching ; but there are great festal occasions when 
in a metropolitan cathedral it is most desirable to accommodate a greater 
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number than can be reached by a single human voice in speaking. In 
some cases it is almost enough if those i^resent see what is going on, 
and they always can be i-eached by choral services and music of a 
certain class. Whether lowering the dome 50 ft. would or would not 
have any effect on the human voice is not quite clciir. If it had any, it 
must be in a beneficial direction. 

It could not either be considered a benefit if the additional s[>acions- 
ness were attained by any loss of artistic effect ; but it is evident that 
the result would be quite the contrary. Instead of being, as rcmarkwl 
befoixi, three rooms with no definite harmony of proportion lH:^twt*en 
them, there is no part in this building whom the ivst of it cannot Ikj 
fairly seen, and no part whicli is so large or so high as to ovei*jK>wer 
and crush any other. It might be made more uniform and room-like 
by closing the openings through the four great piere, and so diminishing 



331. Diagram Section 


of Latiu Cathedral arraiigciiicnls. 


Scale luo feel to l inch. 


their area. If this were done, the nave and traimepts mi}?ht liave an 
0 ]nenin^' of 70 or 75 ft. to a dome of 100 ft. Hut tliis result wtmld Ikj 
gaincd”at tlie exijense of the long-drawn persiJuotive, and of niuoh of 
the variety and light and sliade which the present arrangement coin- 
hincs. Were this done, it would rerpure the subonliiiate domes to 
be increased to 75 or 80 ft., and in that case there would cease to Ite 
sufficient gradation between the great central dome and the suljorflinato 

'^'’"S’mpariug the proposed church with Sta. Sophia at Constantinople, 
which BO far as is known, is the most perfect interior of a Christian 
church yet erected anywhere, it will he observed that their domes are 
of exactly the same relative height and proijortion, and they are lighted 
in the Kame way The one question therefore is. Arc two semi-domes of 
the same diameter as the grnit dome the best mode of joining the great 
dome to the rest of the church ; or is the Latin mode lietter, of ha\ mg 

M F SJ 
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the other parts covered with waggon-vaults leading p to the central 
dome in every direction ? 

On the whole it does not appear to me open to doubt , but that the 
Latin mode is the most perfect, if properly carried out, but no perfectly 
suc(jessful example has yet been executed. In most cases the whole is 
thrown out of harmony by the excessive height of the dome internally. 
In Sta. Sophia alone is this perfect, and its proportion has consequently 
been adopted in the diagram. Its apex can be^seen from almost every 
part of the church, and under an angle of 35® to the vertical. St. 
Paul’s is practically a room twice as high as it is wide, and to see its 
apex you are obliged to look upwards at an angle of 20°, which 
is intolerable. The dome at Washington is a funnel, and its apex 
can only be seen at an angle of 14® from the vertical. A dome a 
little lower than even Sta. Sophia might perhaps be better, but it 
would be difficult to bring it down without disturbing its relative 
proportion to the other parts. Where a proper proportion is main¬ 
tained, height in itself is one of the most important elements of effect, 
and ought never to be neglected except when out of harmony with the 
other parts of the building. 

The main proportions of the subordinate parts at St. Peter’s are 
nearly the same as those adopted in the diagram, but at Pome they are 
crushed by the disproportionate altitude of the dome ; and in plan, too, 
it certainly is a mistake to make the choir and transepts absolutely iden¬ 
tical, both in plan and detail. The choir, as the most sacred part of 
tlie church, ought to be the most dignified, both in plan and decoration. 
Either it ought to extend eastward in the relative proportion shown in 
the diagram, or if you choose to consider the space under the dome as 
your choir, then it ought to terminate in an apse, as shown in the 
dotted lines. Another defect in the plan of St. Peter’s is, that the 
gi’eat aisle that surrounds the dome is the same on all sides, and con- 
8e(iuently, though beautiful in itself, it wants meaning. The two domes 
oti each side of the choir give it dignity, and are large enough to be 
auxiliary chapels, with their altars looking the same way as the great 
altar, but the two on each side of the nave are not wanted. If they had 
altars, they must look towards the door, and they rather confuse than 
help the perspective of the nave. These defects in St. Peter’s are 
sought to be avoided in the plan under discussion. In it the side 
chapels of the choir not only give dignity to the east end, and infinite 
variety of perspective, but they would be found of great value as 
moniing or ceremonial chapels. It is one of the great defects of St. 
Paul’s that the side aisles, especially of the choir, are practically useless, 
and that the only chapels there are two small ones 25 ft. by 50, at the 
west end, where tliey are not wanted. 

If these two side chapels were omitted, the building might be 
further reduced without its harmony being disturbed by bringing for- 
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ward the apse to the position shown by the dotted lines, though then 
a different liturgical arrangement would of course Ikj necfissary. Other 
alterations might also be introduced to suit jmrticular circumstances, but 
my impi’essioii is that unless something very like the proportion of pirts 
indicated in these diagrams is maintained, success is not attainable in 
churches of this class or style of architecture. 

In conclusion, I may add that, were I making the design for a 
church, I would not have employed one great Order—internally at 
least. I would have divided the interior into two storeys of arcades, 
or, to use the language of Gothic architecture, have introduced great 
triforia (werywhere ; and I would be very spiiring of columns outside, 
if I used them at all. The plan and section here given are not meant 
as things that ought to be, or could be executed, but as dLigrjims to 
explain criticisms on churches which, with scarcely an exce]>tion, use 
a single range of pillare intcriially, and in almost all cases of the 
Corinthian order. 

I have not even attempted to design the dome, but assumed that it 
would, externally at least, l e like that of 8t. Panrs—tlie most beauti¬ 
ful yet executed ; but I may remark that, by tlie mode of (;onstructioii 
adopted, it would be easy to raise a cone of any height or stnaigtli to 
support a lantern of any re(|uired weight without at all interfering 
with any ornamental forms or features. The angle of the (U)ne bi this 
instance would be only 15° to the vertical. Wreirs is 1^5°, and rests 
on another with a slope of 5°, so as altogether to make a clumsy, 
broken sort of construction. With a cone of 15° as a core, my 
conviction is that it would be easy, with vertical ribs, to budd a brick 
dome of any required form, and if this were covered with good Poi’tland 
cement it would Ixj as durable as stone, and, from the abserujc of joints, 
a cement covering, in this situation, would be more approju’iate than one 
of stone. ^ 

Of course it would be absurd during the prevalence of the }»resent 
Gothic mania to ask the good people of Edinlmrgh, who are about to 
build themselves a cathedral, or those of Liveqx)ol, who are thinking 
of so doing, whether such a church as this might not suit them as well 
as a Gothic one. It would be in vain to urge that it would be more 
spacious relatively to its area, more suited for congregational pnrpostis 
from the absence of pillars, more elegant from the [au-ity of Jts 
details, more cheerful, and altogether more appropriate to the nineteenth 


> If the good people of Florence really 
wished to complete their cathedral and 
adorn their city, the beat thing they could 
do would be to strip the wretched cover¬ 
ing of tiles off the dome of their cathe¬ 
dral, and replace them by a covering of 
cement. If it were possible to find any 


one with taste enough to panel it in 
coloured cement, not in imitation of, but 
in liarmony with, the lower part, tho 
exterior of tho building might yet bo made 
as beautiful as it was originally designed 
by Arnolpho. iu spite of the crushing 
disfigurement of Brunelleschrs dome. 
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century and its wants. It may or might be all this, and more, but it is 
not what the clergy want, so it is no use arguing the question. But it 
is not the same at Berlin, where they are not, yet at least, so steeped 
in Mediaevalism as we are. They want a cathedral there, and have 
hitherto been most unsuccessful in theii* designs.' Might it not be well 
for them to turn their attention to elaborating, out of the fulness of 
their knowledge, such a design as this ? If they did it honestly and 
earnestly, and with sufficient self-denial, I feel convinced they might 
produce a more beautiful building than any of its class that now adorns 
any capital in Europe. 
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Camerlinghi, Veniexs, end elevation, 
palace of, i. 106. 

Camplxdl, Colin, ii. 58. 

Canadian Architecture, ii. 170. 

Canccllaria, Homo, facade of palace of, 
i. 139. 

CajHilla, the, at Granada, i. 180. 

Capitals, bracket, exanqdes in 8pain, 
i. 197, 198. 

Capra, villa near Vicenza, i. 153. View 
of, 1.54. 

Caprarola, near Rome, plan and view i»f 
palace of, i. 146. 

Carcel d(d Corte, Baeza, vitJW of, i. 208. 

Carega Palaca;, Genoa, facade i>l‘, i. 157. 

Carignanu, Genoa, fayade of i;linrcli nf, 
i. 97. 


Carita, convent, de la, Venice, i. 1.33. 

Carlo Felice, Genoa, tlu'ulre at, dimen¬ 
sions of, ii. 387. 

Carlo (San), Milan, church of, i. 97. 
View of, i. 98. 

- , thcatn*, Naples, the dimeusionri of, 

ii. 387, 389. 

Carlsmho Theatre, the dimensions of, 
ii. 394. 

Carmelites, GJsiad, church of, ii. 232. 

Carimiter's UoUiic, ii- 127. 

Carr, ii. 67. 

Cuserta, i)ahico of the, Naples, i. 16<i. 
Fayade of, i. J67. 

Cathedrals, Latin, ii. 435, 436. 

Catherine (St.), St. Fetcrsbiirgh, elniri h 
of, ii. 258. 

Catfudic and Apostolic Church, Iflooms- 
hury, ii. 134. ^ , 

Certosa, Pavia, western fayadc ol, i. /2, 
74. 

Chalgrin, M., i. 297. 

Chaml>orB, Sir William, ii. 62. 

Chambord, c;liateaii, plan of, i. 247. 
View of, i. 248. IW of, i. 249. 

Chandler, ii. 351. 

Chapcdlo expiatoire, l*aris, i. 300. 

Charlemagne, ii. 274. 

Charlton House, ii. 16. r • . 

Chateaux, Franco, andiitceture of, i. 24e. 

Chtdsea Hospital, ii. 50. 

Chenonceux, i. 252. 

Chepstow, tubular bridge at, ii. 412. 

Chester, Deo l»ridg(j id, diiiiensions, i)laiJ, 
Ac., of, ii. 410,411. 

Chiericate Palace, Vicenza, elevation ol, 


i. 152. 

liswick, villa at, ii. 26, 27. 
lurch Restoration, ii. 139, 142. 
lurriguresque style, the, i. 180- 


Cinmbuc, i. 14. 

Card., i. 197. XimcDca. 
City of Jjondon SrJiool, ii. 1*»L 
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City of London Guilds Inriifute, ii. 160. 
Gty of LondoUf ii. 137,151. 

Glare College, Cambridge, court of, ii. 

Clarke Hally Pairfey, ii. 146. 

CUmic and Gothic in contrast (xxu.)y ii. 

166,172. 

Claveri, ii. 183. 

Clothilde (St.), Paris, church of, i. 237. 
Clumber House, ii. 93. 

CiKjkcrell, ii. 80,86, 87. 

Cochrell, ii. 121, 122, 128. 

-, F.y ii. 139. 

Cole, ii. 406. 

Coky ii. 125,129,131,136, 137,161. 
CollcuUy ii. 160. 

Colloredo Palazzo, Mantua, i. 153. 
Cologne, porch of Rathhaus at, ii. 185, 
186. 

Colonne de la Grande Armec, Boulogne, 
the, i. 295. 

-de Juillet, Paris, the, i. 29.5,296. 

Colonial (British) ArchiketurGy ii. 170. 
Columns, in Franco, i. 295, 296. St. 
Petersburgh, Emperor Alc.xander, mo¬ 
nolithic column at, ii. 280. 

Colzcan Castle, ii. 97. 

Commm-Sense iSiyky ii. 116. 

Comparison of National TasteSy i. 170. 
Congdotiy ii. 351. 

Congleton Tom Hally ii. 146,166. 
Consermtion of Ancient BuildingSy i. 
238. 

Constantia, Lucknow, mansion of, ii. 301. 

View of, ii. 302. Tomb in, ii. 302. 
Constantinople, St. Sopliia at, ii. 310. 
New Palace at, ii. 317. View of New 
Palace, ii. 31K Suliraanie Mosque, 
ii. 311. Mosque of Ahmed, ii 311. 
Constitidional Club-htusey ii 160. 

Contini, J. B., i. 187. 

Continuity of Historical ArchitedurCyi. 
3(}. 

Copenhagen, view, &c., of Exchange at, 
ii. 237. 

Copying in ArchitedurCy ii. 120. 

Comaro Palace (the original), Venice, 
i. 128,129,131. 

Cortile, the, introduction in English 
buildings, ii 91. 

Cossinsy ii. 146. 

Counterfeit, modern, i. 14. 

-, English of the Idth century, i 35. 

, the Indefensibley i. 57. 

Country Archileds, the, ii. 146. 
Courtyards, Genoese, in palaces, i. 161. 
Covent Garden Theatre, ii. 136. 

Criticism, cuUivatum of, i. 59. 

Criterion Bestaurant, ii. 151. 

Cronaca, i 119. 

Crosslandy ii. 159. 

Crydal Palace, Vie, ii. 128. 

Crystal Palace, the, ii. 405. 


Dance, ii. 68. 

Dantzic, house at, ii. 210. 


Darinstadt, Opera-house, the dimensions 
of, ii 387. 

Davis and Emanuel, ii 151. 

Deane, ii 134,137. 

Decoration of St PauVs, ii. 128. 

Decoration, Jesuit style of, i. 223. Louis 
Quatorze style of, i. 279,280. 

Delhi, pavilion at, ii, 304. Audience 
hall of Shah Jehan at, ii. 304. 

Denis (St.), Porte, Paris, arch of, i. 296, 
297. 

Denmark, round-arched Gothic style 
in, ii 237. Architecture of, ii 237- 
239. 

Diagrams of liatin Domes, ii. 433-437. 

-of Music Hall by Saunders, ii. 407. 

Diaper, ii. 351. 

Dighy Wyatt, ii. 121,129,132. 

Dijon, cathedral at, i. 215. Fa9ade of, 
i 215. 

-, Hotel Vogue, at, i. 256. 

Dogana Palace, Venice!, i. 95,134. 

Dorn, Salzburg, ii, 185. 

Dome of St PauVs, design of the, ii, 42. 

Domes, critical comparison of various, ii. 
42. 

Domes, Mediseval, Italian Renaissance, 
copies of, i 71. 

-, Italy, in, i. 93, ii. 434. 

Domestic architecture in Franco, ex¬ 
amples of, i. 292-294. 

Domical churches in Italy, i. 93-98. 

Donaldson, ii. 121,122, 127, 131. 

Dorchester House, ii. 128. 

Doria lursi, Genoa, view of palace of, 
i. 158. 

Dovlton's Factory, ii. 145. 

Draughtsmanship, ii. 132,154,168. 

-, French and English, ii. 166, 

Dresden, Liebfrauen Kirche, at, ii. 181, 
182. Hof-Kirehe at, ii. 183. Zwirner 
Palace at, ii. 187. Japanese Palace 
at, ii. 188. Now theatre and picture 
gallery at, ii. 211. 

Du Cerceau, i. 217, 260, 262. 

The Duke’s, first permanent tlieatro in 
London, ii. 377. 

Dvhoich College, ii. 142. 

Dunstan’s (St.), in the East, London, 
church of, ii. 49. 

Duperoc, i. 262. 

Durazzo Palazzo, Genoa, the, i. 158,159. 
View of, i. 156. 

Dutch Tombs, at Surat, ii 290. 


Eastlake, ii. 141. 

Eaton Hall, ii. 146. 

Ecclesiastical Art, dignity of, ii. 8. 

Ecclesiology, ii 144. 

Eddystone, lighthouse of, ii. 412. 

Edinburgh, Heriot’s Hospital, gateway 
at, ii. 16. College at, principal fa 9 ade 
of, ii 65. Royal Institution at, ii. 84. 
New High-school at, ii. 85. York- 
place Chapel at, ii. 105. Cathedral 
at, ii. 105. 
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Edinburgh^ St. Mary\ ii. 142,143, 165. 

Edinburgh, Municipal Buildings, ii. 159. 

EdU, ii. 160. 

Editorial Additions, (xiv.") 

Eglinion Castle, ii. 97. 

Eidlitz, ii. 351. 

Eindhoven, church at, ii. 247. 

Elizabethan and “ Queen Anne'* ii. 152. 

Elliot, ii. 97. 

Elmes, ii. 128. 

Elsinore, castle of, ii. 230. 

Emerson, ii. 306, 308. 

Engineering, Civil, ii. 409-418. Mili¬ 
tary, 423-426. 

Engineering, architecture!, ii. 419. 

Englanfl, llenaissunce stylos in, intro- 
duot on to history of, ii. 1-5. 'r»an- 
sition style in, examples of, ii. 6-19. 

-, Eonaissance andiiteetnrc of:— 

Inigo i/ones, ii. 20-30. Wren, ii. 30- 
52. 18tli century, ii. 53-(59. Clas¬ 
sical Revival in, ii. 70-94. Steps 
which led to Revival in, ii. 71. Gothic 
revival, ii. 96. Causes which led to, 
ii. 101. Advantages of Gothic style 
in, ii. 102. 

English Government, the, and the Archi- 
ii. 117. 

English Counterfeit, the, i. 35. 

English Taste, i. 171. 

Engravings, choice of additional, (xiV.) 

Entablature, placing t>f, over columns, 
ii. 61. Diagram, showing reversion 
of, ii. 61. 

Epoch of 1851, the (x*.), ii- 121, 125, 
126. ^ 

Escurial, the, commencement of, 1 . 187. 
rian of, i. 191. Rird’s-eyc view of, 

i. 192. Section through church and 
atrium of, i. 193. (J(»urt8 of, i. 193, 
194. Church of, 194. Dimensions 
and materials of, i. 194, 195. 

Espinosa, Andrea, ii. 323. 

Etienne (St.), Paris, church and rood- 
screen of, i. 220. 

Europe, North-Western, Renaissance 
architecture of, ii. 229-244:—Rclgiuin, 
ii 229-234. Holland, ii. 235, 236. 
Denmark, ii. 237-239. llamhurg, 

ii. 240, 241. Sweden and Norway, 11 . 


242—244. 

Eustache (St.), Paris, plan of church of, 
i. 219. Bay of, i. 220. 

Exchange, Royal, London, ii- 7p* 
Exhibition, International, of 18al, tne 


(»«.), ii. 124. 

Exeter Hall, London, ii. 404. 


Fergusson, ii. 121,124, Menwir, xxrii. 
Feman Cortes, ii. 321. 

Ferry, ii. 137. 

Ferstel, ii. 228. 

Feties College, Edinburgh, ii. 139, 140, 
164. 


Filareto, i. 164. 

Finn Barr (St.), ii. 137. 

Fischer, Johann, ii. 1S3. 

Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, front 
view of, ii. 80. 

Flamlxjyant style in France, i. 214. 
Flowmce, San Lorenzo, at, i. 64. Santo 
Spirito, at, i. 63, <54. Secular Archi- 
ti'cture of, i. 116-12,5. Riccanli 
Palace at, i. 116-118. Pitti Palace 
at, i. 116-119. Strozzi INilacc at, 
i. 119. Rucellai Palace at, i. 119. 
Gondi Palace at, i. 120. Guadugni 
Palace at, i. 123. Nic«»lini Palace at, 

i. 123. Pandollini Palace at, i. 121, 
Bartolini Palace at, i. 124. 

Fontainebleau, i»alaccj at, i. 246. 

Fontana, Dominieo, i. 82, 93, 149 ; ii. 
377. 

Foiithill AbKiV, commencement, &c., of, 

ii. 97. View of, ii, 98. 

ForixKfl, Colonel, ii. 293. 

Forgery in Arehiteriiire, ii. 120. 

F6rst<‘r, L, ii. 214. 

F(»wke, Cajd., ii. 406. 

Foake, ii. 139, 141. 

Franre, Rcjnaissanec ArcbitectuTO,.intro- 
dnetiim into, i. 213. Gothic hading 
in examples of, i. 214, 215. Eeeh>- 
siastical Areliittscture f>i, i. 21{)-237. 
Secular Renaissance Andiiteciturci, his- 
tt)ry in J'ras ()f:—Era »>f Francis 1., 
i. 240-257. Age of Henri CJuat.re, 
i. 258-264. Ltuiis (iiiati»ry.c, i. 2t)5- 
281. The ]K*ri(»d of the Empir<s i. 
282 -300. t ’luHeniix of, i. 24t;. Do- 
nu'stic Architecture of, i. 2J12-294. 
Tri>i>hies and toml)S of, i. 2',l4-300. 
Francesco (Sun), Rimini, view of church 
of, i. 6.5. .. 

Frederick’s Bau, HridclV>C‘Tg, 11 . 18j. 
Frc!dcrickslH»rg, castle ot, ii. 238. 

Free Classic, ii. 159. ^ 

Freenamms* Tavern, ii. 139. 

French Architecture under Aapofcon lU., 


i. 305. 

French Tastr, i. no. * • 014 

_ and JTcUcnic colowzaltoni, 1 . 314. 

French Decorative Artists and Architerts, 


ii. 163. 

French and Italian Architecture com¬ 
pared, i. 215. 

Furruh Buksh, I.iUcknow, the, 11 . 302. 


Facades, Italian churches, their 

ance and treatment in, i. 72, 99-104. 
Fancelli, Luca, i. 118. r • iai 

Famese Palace, Rome, idan ot, 1 . i4i. 

Front of, i. 142. r • ixn 

Famesina, near Rome, villa oL 1 . HO. 
Feniee Theatre, Venice, the dimensions 
of, ii. 387. 


Gabriel, i. 278 ; ii. 399. 

Gnilkm, chateau, portion of fa 9 nde ot, 
i. 260. . ^ 

Galilei, Alessandro, i. 93. 

Gallo (San), Antonio, i. /8-82, 80, 95. 
Gartner, ii. 192. 
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Gatt, Angelo, i. 46. 

Genevieve (St.) (or Pantheon), com¬ 
mencement and dimensiona of church 
of, i. 229. Plan of, i. 230. Section of 
dome, i. 232. Wcat front of, i. 231. 
Internal arrangement, &c., i. 231-234. 
Library of, i. 289. 

Genoa, Carignano church at, i. 97. Sta. 
Annunciata at, i. 107, 108. Archi¬ 
tecture, i. 156, 162. PalaccB of, their 
merita and materials, i. 157. Turai 
Doria, palace at, i. 158. Royal Palace 
(formerly Durazzo Marcello) at, i. 1.58, 
159. Carega Palace at, i. 159, 160. 
Sauli Palace at, i. 160. Palaces, their 
peculiarities in painting, and court¬ 
yards of, i. 160. Their position and 
effect, i. 161. Balbi Palace at, i. 161. 
Mari Palace at, i. 161. Little Brig- 
nola Palace at, i. 161. Carlo Felice 
Theatre at, ii. 387,390. 

George, ii. 153, 160,168. 

George’s (St.), Bloomabury, London, 
church of, ii. 53. 

-in the East, London, church of, ii. 

54. 

-, Hall, Liverpool. Dimensions of, 

ii. -81. Plan of, ii. 82. View of, ii. 83. 

Gerraain-cn-Laye (St.), palace of, i. 252. 

German Tante, i. 171. 

Germany: recent ardiiketure, ii. 220. 

Germany, history of Renaissance Archi¬ 
tecture, introduction to, ii. 178, 179. 
Ecclesiastical Architecture of, ii. 180- 
185. Secular Architecture of, ii. 185- 
189. Revival, ii. 191-219. 

Ghirlandajo, i. 18. 

Gianbjittista, i. 188. 

Gibbs, James, ii. 60. 

Giorgio, Francesco di, i. 120. 

Giotto, i. 14,17, 62. 

Giovanni di I’adua, ii. 6. 

Girardini, i. 278. 

Giraud Palazzo, Rome, i. 139. 

Giustina (Sta.), Padua, church of, i. 109. 

Glasgow, Assembly R(M)ra8 at, ii. 65. 
Roman Catholic Cathedral at, ii. 105. 

Glasgow University, ii. 139. 

Glasgow Municipal Bnihlings, ii. 159. 

Glasgow Warehouse, ii. 169. 

GlenchM, ii. 352. 

Glyptothek, Munich, the, view of, ii. 
197.; plan of, ii. 198. 

Goal, churches and cloisters at, ii. 286, 
287. 

Godwin, E., ii. 146,166. 

Goldie, ii. 137,164. 

Gondi Palace, Florence, i. 120. 

Gothic Architeeture, AuOior's ajiology, 
(zvil, zxi.) 

Offices Competition (zzil), 

Grace Church, New York, ornamentation 
and view of, ii. 340,341. 

GrfiBoo-Romano style, tlie, i. 180. 

Gran, cathedral at, i. 47. 

Granada, cathedral at, i. 181; plan of, 
i..l81. Palace of Cliarles V. at, i. 203. 


Grange House the, ii. 83. View of, ii. 
84. 

Grec (Rite), St. Petersburgh, half-eleva¬ 
tion, half-section, church of, ii. 259. 
Greek Temple, critical develo 2 )ment of, i. 
50. 

Greenwich, hospital at, ii. 28,50. 

Gribble, ii. 158. 

Griefswald, house in, i. 39. 

Grimani Palace, Venice, i. 41,130. 
Grimihorpe, Lord, ii. 158., 

Grosvenor Hotel, ii. 136. 

Guadagni Palace, Florence, i. 123. 
Guarenghi, ii. 268, 272. 

Guarini, i. 166. 

Gumiel, Pedro, i. 196. 


Halifax Town Hall, ii. 95. 

Hamburg, Street and Domestic Archi¬ 
tecture of, ii. 239. Post-office at, ii. 
240. National Society’s buildings at, 
ii. 240. Theatre, the dimensioLS of, 
ii. 394. 

Hamilton, ii. 85. 

Hampton Court, palace of, ii. 50. Wol- 
sey’s palace at, ii. 50. 

Haneen, ii. 228. 

Hardwick, ii. 121. 

Hardwicko Hall, ii. 15. 

Harewood House, ii. 67. 

Harrington Gardens, Kensington, ii. 153, 
168. 

Harrison, ii. 410. 

Hatfield House, ii. 16. 

Have, Theodore, ii. 6. 

Hawksmoor, ii. 53. 

Heidelberg, castle at, ii. 185. 

Hcriot’s Hospital, Edinburgh, gateway 
of, ii. 17. 

Herrera, Franc., i. 185. 

-, Giovanni di, i. 179, 184, 190,206. 

HiU, ii. 351. 

Uine, il 146. 

Historique Theatre, Paris, the dimen¬ 
sions of, ii. 394. Plan, &(;., of, ii. 397. 

Hof-Eirche, Dresden, ii. 183. 

Holkham House, fa 9 adc of, ii. 68. 

Holland, ii. 76. 

-, Renaissance Architectural build¬ 
ings of, ii. 235. 

-House, ii. 16. 

Holloway College, ii. 159. 

Holt, Thomas, ii. 12. 

Holy Innocents' Church, ii. 155,168. 

Hontanon, Rodrigo Gil, i. 181,196. 

-, Gil do, i. 181. 

Hotel Vogue, Dijon, window head of, i. 
256. 

-do Ville, Antwerp, ii. 230. Front 

elevation of, ii. 232. 

Hotels, Paris, external appearance, &c., 
and defcchi of, i. 276, 278. Hotel de 
Ville, i. 253. New buildings of, i. 288. 
Hotel de Rohan, i. 276. Hotel Boubisc, 
i. 276. Hotel do Noailles, i. 277. 

Hunt, ii. 351,355. 
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Howard Caatlo, elevation of park-fnmt 
of, ii. 57. 


Idelfonao (San), palace of, i. 206. 

lUuntratitmH, choice of, (xiv.) 

Imitat'itm and Counterfeit, i. 14. 

Imperial Imtitute, ii. 160. 

India, Renaisaanco ArcLitocture, how in¬ 
troduced in, ii. 284, 285. Ry Portii- 
prut>80, ii. 285-287. The Spaninrda, 
Dutch, and French, ii. 289 -201. By 
Engli.>h, ii. 292-299. Native Renaiaa- 
ance Architecture, ii. 300-305. Ex- 
ainplea of, ii. 300. 

India njjiee., ii. 130. 

India, recent architecture in, ii. 307 

Indian Architecture, Native, i. 28. 

“ Tmlufttrial Arts, the ” (a;//.), ii- 132. 

Infanta, Zaragoza, court in the palace 
of, i. 201. 

Invalidea Church, Paria. plan of dome of, 
i. 224. Section of dome, i. 22.5. Fii^adc 
of dome, i. 226. Dimenaiona of, i. 226. 
Crypt, coat of, i. 300. 

Inverary Caatle, ii. 97. 

Iron Front, New York, ii. 354. 

Isaac (St.) Church, St. Pctcrahurgli, aiio 
and commencciiicnt of, ii. 2r»0. IMan 
and dimenaiona of, ii. 261. Norili-cast 
view of, ii. 2(>2. PurticcK^a, &c , of, ii. 
263. Half aection of dome of, ii. 261. 
Matoriala, intornril arrangements, &c,, 
of, ii. 2<J4-2(J6. 

Isidro (San) Chapel, Madrid, ornamenta¬ 
tion of, i. 186. 

Ilalian Church Architecture a failure f, 
i. 112. 

Italian Taste, i. 170. 

Italian Style, modf'rn, 16.9. 

Italicna Theatre, Pairis, tlio dimenaiona 
of,ii. 394. 

Italy, recent architecture m, i. 172. ; 

lialv, Ec.cleaiaaiic.al An-hitcct.ure of, i. ; 
62-112. Churclu^H anterior to Si. ; 
Peter’s, i. 61-74. St. Pider’a, i. 74-90. : 
Church(?H aubsequent to St. Pcic^r’s, i. | 
90-93. Domical churches, i. 93-98. 
Basilican churches,exteriors,!. 33-194. 
Basilican churches, interiors, i. 101- 
112. Secular Architecture of, i. 111- 
l(i9. Florence, i. 116 -125. Venice, i. 
125-136. Rome,i. 136 150 Vici-nza, 
i. 150-156. Genoa, i. 156-162. Man¬ 
tua, i, 162, 163. Milan, i. 163-166. 
Turin and Naples, i. 106, 107. 

I vara, i. 166, 204. 

Ivra, i. 97, 98. 


Jackson, ii. 1.57, 160. * • 

Jaen, capital of, cathedral a*. ^ 

James’s (St.) Clinrch (Pu-eadilly), Lon¬ 
don, view of interior of, ii. 48. 

_Music Hall, Ijfuidon, ii. 401. 


.Tansen, ii. 16. 

Japanese Art, ii. 136, !;).•». 


Japanese Pulaco, Dresden, view of, ii. 
188. 

Jouno, Lo, i. 293. 

John’s (St.) College, Oxford, ganlen 
front of, ii. 11. 

Jones, II., ii. 139. 

Jones, O,, ii. 121,134. 

Jones, Inigo, ii. 1, 6-30. 

Juan (San) do los Reyes, Toledo, i. I SO. 
Junior Carltnn Cluh house, ii. 139 
Junior United Service Cluh, ii. 136. 


Kaiser Bagh, Lucknow, ii. 302. 

Kasan, Our I^ady of, St. Petorshiirgh, 
church of, ii. 257. Plan of, ii. 258. 
Koddlestono Hall, ground-plan aiul gar¬ 
den front of, ii. 66. 

Kennington, c^iurch at, ii. 73. 
Kensington, St. Mary JWx»ft’s, ii. 137. 
Kent, ii. 21, 59. 

King’s Ctdlcge, Cambridge, tdiapid of, 
i. 18. 

King's Cross Itailwuy Shitiou, ii. 128. 
Kieir, church nt, ii. 278. 

Kiltoc, (;api:iin, ii. 236, 

Klenzis ii. 135, 21 f), 275. 

IvlostemoulK'rg, convent of, ii. 215. 
Knotvlcs, ii. 136. 

Kokorin, ii. 273. 

Kuttcnbiirg, Gc^rinan spire at, ii. 216. 


Lamhion, ejiHtlc of, ii. 97. 

Ijitrge Stour-work and, Small, i. 120. 
Laterano, San Giovanni, Rome, cliurcli 
of, i. 92. Lateral ]M>r(*h of, i. ‘92. 
Faij'adc: of, i. 93. 
lijitrolK;, B, 11., ii. 3‘W). 

Law Courts, Lotohm, ii. 126, I3i>, 110, 
115, 118, 1(56. 

Leeds Town Hall, ii. 136. 

Ijceds, music hall a,t., ii. 101. 

; Lciiiain*, i. 27(5. 
i TjcniercicT, i. 2(52, 271. 
i Leonardo da Vini‘i, i. I(5‘9. 

Ijooni, Leone (otherwise l'Iif‘Vit1ici- Arc- 
tino), i. 1(56. 

Lc‘ 8 C 4 )t, Piesrre, i. 242. 

Levau, i. 2(57. 

Liebfrauen Kirchn, Dn'silen, idaii <if, u. 

181. View of, ii. 182. 

Licnati, ii. 351. 

Lighthouse, Bcllrwk, ii. 412. 

—— Eddyshme, ii. 412. 

-Skerryvore, ii. 442. 

‘ Lille Cathedral Comjutiiion, i. 3()6. 
LiverpfK)!, St. Gtsorge’s Hall at, ii. 81-83. 

Music hall at, ii, 403. 

Liverpofd, St. QcorgCs llalt,u. 128, 165. 

_ Cathedral Compdition, ii. 158. 

Living Architecture and Lifeless, i. 49, 
Jyiekwoful and Mawson, ii. 146. 

Ijondon University, ii. 139. 

Ijowlon SrhfHil Itwtrd Oflines, ii. 160. 

-- Schools, ii. 1(50 

I^ndon, Whitehall Paliwre at, Inig«. 
Jones’s designs for and diagrams <4. 
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ii. 21,22. Bonqueting-house at, i. 24. 
(Old) Sit. Paul’s Cathedral at, ii. 2C, 30. 
St. Paul’s at, plans, elevations, exterior, 
and internal arrangement of, ii. 31-42. 
St. Paul’s (Govent Garden) at, ii. 25. 
Bow Church at, ii. 46. St. Bride’s at, 
ii. 47. St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, ii. 46. 
St. James’s (Piccadilly) at, ii. 48. St. 
Dunstan’s (in the East) at, ii. 49. St. 
Michael’s (Comhill) at, ii. 49. Chelsea 
Hospital at, ii. 50. Monument at, ii. 
52. College of Physicians at, ii. 52. 
St. George’s (Bloomsbury) at, ii. 53. 
St. George’s (in the East) at, ii. 54. 
St. Mary (Woolnoth) at, ii. 54. 
Treasury Buildings at, ii. 59. St. 
Martin’s (in the Fields) at, ii. 60. 
Somerset House at, ii. 64. Mansion 
House at, ii. 68. Newgate, ii. 69. St. 
Pancras new church at, ii. 73, 74. Bank 
of England at, ii. 75, 76. University 
Buildings, Burlington Gardens, ii. 86. 
University, Gower Street at, ii. 77- 
National Gallery at, ii. 77. British 
Museum at, ii. 78. Boyal Exchange, 
ii. 79. College of Surgeons at, ii. 88. 
Travellers* Club at, ii. 89. Beform 
Club at, ii. 89,90. Parliament Houses 
at, ii. 92, 94, 107-113. St. Luke’s, 
Chelsea, ii. 105, 106. The Duke’s, 
first permanent theatre at, ii. 377. 
Opera House at, ii. 378, 387, 390. 
Covent Garden Theatre at, ii. 378, 
387. Drury Lane Tlieatrc at, ii. 378, 
394,399. Lyceum Theatre at, ii. 394. 
Adelphi Theatre at, ii. 394. Exeter 
Hall at, ii. 404. St. James’s Hall at, 
ii. 404. St. Martin’s Hall at, ii. 404. 
London Bridge at, ii. 411. Watcrlcx3 
Bridge at, ii. 411. King’s Cross Bail¬ 
way Station at, ii. 413-415. West¬ 
minster Hall at, ii. 413. St. Pancras 
Bail way Station, ii. 41G. 

Longford Castle, ii. 15. 

Ijonghcna, Baldassare, i. 94, 126. 
Longleat House, plan of, ii. 12. Eleva¬ 
tion of part of, ii. 13. 

Lonja, the Barcelona at, i. 206—at 
Seville, i. 206. 

San Lorenzo, Florence, Church of, i. 64. 
Lorme, Philibert de, i. 258, 260. 

Los AfigeleSy Jwuse at, ii. 369, 374. 

Ijoudon Castle, ii. 97. 

Louis Victor, ii. 377, 395. 

St. Louis and St. Paul, Paris, fa 9 ide of 
church of, i. 221. Commencement, 
&c., of, i. 222. 

Louvre, Paris, the rebuilding of, i. 242. 
Plan of, i. 243. Part of court, i. 244, 
245. Part of gallery of, i. 261. 
Completion of, i. 271. Eastern fa 9 ado 
and plan of fa 9 ado of i. 272. Central 
compartment, northern faqade of, i. 273. 
View of angle of the Cour Napoleon 
of, i. 286. 

Lowther Castle, ii. 97. 

Lowiher Lodge, ii. 153, 168. 

Lucknow, Constantia mansion at, ii. 301, 


302. The Furrah Buksh at, ii. 802. 
Chutter Munsil at, ii. 302. Kaiser 
Bagh at, ii. 302. Begum Kotie at, ii. 

303. Martini^rc at, ii. 302. 

Lucknow, Canning College, ii. 308, 309. 
Ludovico, i. 209. 

Ludwig (St.), Munich, church of, ii. 192. 
Luine, A., i. 294. 

Luke’s (St.) (Chelsea), London, church 
of, ii. 105. West front of, ii. 106. 
Lund University, ii. 247, 248. 

Lunghi, Martino (the elder), i. 148. 
Lupiana, cloistered court in monastery 
of, i. 200. 

Luxembourg Palace, Paris, plan of, i. 262. 

Additions to and elevation of, i. 2(i3. 
Lyceum Theatre, London, the dimensions 
of, ii. 394. 

Lynn, ii. 146. 

Lyons, new Bourse at, i. 290. Theatre 
at, ii. 377. Dimensions of, ii. 394,397. 
Plan of, ii. 397. 


Macao, Jesuits’ church at, facade of, ii. 
287. 

Moidiuca, i. 202. 

Madama Villa, Borne, i. 143. 

Madeleine, Paris, church of, i. 235. 

Plan of, i. 235. 

Mademo, Carlo, i. 82, 149. 

Madras, domestic buildings of, ii. 301. 
Madrid, San Isidro, eliapel at, i. 186. 
Boyal Palace at, i. 204, 205. Miiseo 
at, i. 207. Theatre at, dimensions of, 
ii. 387. 

-chateau of, Paris, i. 249, 250. 

Mafra, convent at, i. 209. View of, i. 210. 
Maggiore, San Giorgio, Venice, plan of 
church of, i. 102. Interior of, i. 106. 
Maisons (near Paris), chslteau dc, i. 275. 
Mqjano, Giuliano de, i. 137. 

Malaga, Puerta do las Cadenas, cathe¬ 
dral of, i. 185. 

Malta, Mousta Churcli in, i. 46, 47, 48. 
Mancliestcr, music hall at, ii. 404. 
Manfihester Assize Courts, ii. 139. 
Manchester Town Hall, ii. 139, 141, 146, 
165. 

Mansard, Fran 9 ois, i. 223, 267, 271, 274, 
275. 

-, Jules Hardouin, i. 224, 267, 278. 

Mansion House, London, ii. 68. 

Mant, ii. 307, 308. 

Mantua, Church, St. Andrea at, i. 66, 67. 
St. Sebastian at, i. 68. Palazzo del 
Te at, i. 162,163. Palazzo Colloredo 
at, i. 164. 

Mari Palace, Genoa, i. 101. 

Maria (8ta.), Zebenico, Facade, i. 105. 
Maria (Sta.), Milan, church of, i. 69, 70. 
View of, i. 72. 

Mark (St.), Venice, Library of, i. 131. 

End elevation of, i. 132. 

Marot, i. 271. 

Marseilles, New Exchange at, i. 290. 
Arch at, i. 296. Theatre at, ii. 394. 
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Marseilles^ School of Art, i. 311, 312. 
Martin, General, ii. 301. 

-, Porte St., Paris, arch of/i. 296. 

Martin's (St), London, music hall of, 
ii. 403. 

- (in the Fields), I^ondon, interior 

view of church of, ii. 60. 

Mary's (St) (Woolnotli), London, church 
of. ii. 54. 

Mossimi, Pietro Palace, Rome, i. 140. 

- , Angelo Palacje, Rome, i. 140. 

Mason*s College, Birmingham, ii. 146. 
Maximilian Strasso, Munich, ii. 201. 
Maycnce, theatre at, dimensions of, ii. 
394. Plan and section and arrange¬ 
ment of, ii. 400. 

McArtltur, ii. 351. 

McCarthy, ii. 137. 

McGill University, ii. 170, 171. 
McLaughlin, ii. 351. 

Melbourne Parliament House, ii. 172,173. 
Melbourne It. C. Cathedral, ii. 174, 177. 
Menai Strait, tubular and suspension 
bridges at, ii. 411. 

Merced, convent of Na. Sa. do la, ii. 323. 
Mercior, Le, i. 223. 

Meudon, palace at, i. 274. Garden front 
of, i. 274. 

Mexico, cathedral, site and commence¬ 
ment of, ii. 321. External view of, ii. 
321. View of side-aisle in, ii. 322. 
Cloisters of monastic establishments 
at, ii. 323. 

Michaelolfsky Palace, the, at St. Peters- 
burgh, ii. 269. 

Michaers (St.) (Comhill), London, 
church of, ii. 49. 

Michael’a (St.), Munich, church, plan, 
and section of, ii. 180. 

Michele (San), i. 126, 130.; ii. 423. 
Michelozzo, i. 116, 118. 

Michigan, church at Ann-Arbor, ii. 365. 
Milan, Santa Maria dclle Grazio at, i. 69- 
71. San Carlo at, i. 97. Architectural 
magnilicencc, deficiency of examples 
at. i. 164. Ospidale Grande at, i. 164, 
165. Palace Casa Rotta at, i. 166. 
Brera Palace at, i. 166. Broletto 
Palace at, i. 166. The Scala Theatre 
at. ii. 377, 387, 388. 

Milan, Victor Emanuel Gallery, i. 176. 

^Minor Arts, the** (xii.), ii. 126, 137, 
143, 160, 163. 

Minore (San Simone), Venice, church of, 

i. 94. 

Modem European Style, the, i. 9; ii. 117, 
161. 

Modern Italian Style, the, i. 169. 

Modlin, granary at, ii. 425. Central com¬ 
partment and facade of, ii. 426. 

Molk, church at, ii. 185. Convent at, 

ii. 215. 

Mollen, Dr., ii. 401. 

Monaghan Catitedral, ii. 137. 
Montierrand, Chevalier de, ii. 260-266, 
280. 

Montmartre, Church of the Sacred Heart, 
i. 306. 
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Montorio (San Pietro), Rome, church of, 

i. 71. 

Monument, tlie London, ii. 52. 

Morris, ii. 158. 

Moscow, Riding-house at, span of roof 
of. ii. 274. Theatre at, ii. 390. So- 
called churches, ii. 253. 

Mould ii. 351. 

Mousta Church, Malta, plan and section 
of, i 46. View of, i. 48. 

Muller, ii. 180. 

Munich, church of St. Michael at, ii. 180. 
Cathedml at, ii. 185. Eccles astioal 
Architecture of, ii. 192. St. Ijudwig 
at, ii. 192. The Aue Kirche at. ii. 193. 
Basilica at, ii. 193. The Walhalla at, 

ii. 195, 196. Ruhmcs-hallo at, ii. 197. 
Secular Architecture of, ii. 197. Glyp- 
tothek at, ii. 197,198. The Pinacothek 
at, ii. 198, 199. Royal Palace at, ii. 
200. Public Library at. ii. 200. The 
University, the Blind School, War 
Office, ond palace of Prince Lichten¬ 
stein at, ii. 200. Theatre at, ii. 387. 
l*lan and external ax>pearance of, ii. 
393. 

Mnseo, Ma<lrid, the view of, i. 207. 
Music halls in England, ii. 404-407. 


Naples, Casirta, Palace at. i. 106.167. 

San Carlo Tluaitre at, ii. 387, 389. 
Napoleon's tomb at Paris, i. 300. 

Nash. ii. 7C>, 100. 

Nash, ii. J27. 

National Gallery, London, ii. 77. 

National Liberal Cludhhouse, ii. J60. 
National Taste: Italian, French, English, 
American, i. 170. 

National Gallery, Edinburgh, ii. 136. 

- Competition, ii. 139. 

Natural History Museum, ii. 141, 145. 
Nauvfx), Mormon Temple at, ii. 341. 
Nelson, ii. 136. 

Neo-Grec, i. 304. 

New(;astlc, fa 9 adc of railway station at, 

I ii. 417. 

I Newgate Prison, front elevation of, ii 69. 
Newski (St, Alexander), St Pcitersburgh, 
monastery and church of, ii. 255. 

New YorJf, Trinity Church, ii. 351. 

-, Iron Front, ii. 354. 

-, It. C. Cathedral, ii. 362. 

-, St Jame8*8 Church, li. 363. 

-, Methodist Church, ii. 364. 

-, Ame8 Building, ii. 368, 374. 

New York, Grace dhurch at, ii. 340. 341. 
Calvary Church at, ii. 341. Holy 
Redeemer Church at, ii. 341. 

New /Mand Architecture, ii. 171. 

New Zealand Chambere, ii. 151. 

Nioholai Church, Potsdam, view of, ii. 

202 . 

Nicholas (St.). St. Petersburgh, plan of 
church, ii. 257. 

Nicolini Palace, Florence, i. 123. 

I Nieuwc Kerck, Amsterdam, ii. 236. 
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Nineteerdh^omtury’plubiat (xi.) 

Noailles, h6tel de, at Paris, i. 277. 
Nonconformitt Chapds, ii. 144, 158. 
Ncrrmn-Shaw, ii. 132,136,141,151,152, 
156,160,168. 

Nartib-Weitem Europe, recent architedure 
in, ii. 245. 

Norwood, church at, ii. 73. 

Notre Damo de la Bonne Secour, Bonen, 
i. 237. 

Novosielski, ii. 378. 


Ohio, State Capitol of, ii 339. 

Olympico Theatre, Vicenza, ii. 375. 

Oiders, the, Italy, their treatment in, 
(ajOTi.) i. 102-104. How originally 
used in Greece, i. 105. 

Orleans, house of Agnes Sorol at, i. 2.55. 

Ospidale Grande at Milan, i. 164, 165. 

Ossoli Palace, Home, i. 140. 

Ottawa, Parliamentary Library, ii. 170. 

Oudo Kerch, Amsterdam, ii. 236. 

Ouen (St.), Bouen, church of, i. 2.38. 

Oxfori St. John’s College, front of, ii. 11. 
Gateway of schools, ii. 12. Sheldonian 
Theatre at, ii. .30, 50. Badcliffe Li¬ 
brary at, ii. 61, 62. New Museum at, 
ii. 113. All Souls’ College at, ii .53. 
Taylor and Bandolph Institute at, 
ii 87. 

Oxford Mtmum, ii. 134. 

-, the SchooU, ii. 157, 169. 


Paddington Itaihmy Station, ii. 134. 
Padua, Arena Chapel at, i. 16, 17. 
Cathedral at, i. 109. Chundi of Sta. 
Giustina at, i. 109. Hall at, ii. 413. 

-, John of, ii. 13. 

Pagodas, Tanjore, of, ii. 300. 

Painting, Italy, pre-eminence in, i. 16. 
Benaissance age, art par excellence of, 
i. 73. 

Palaces, so-called, of Venice, i. 137. 
Palais ^ Justice, Paris, i. 307. 

Palladio, i. 42, 43,102,103,126,133,144, 
145,150,155, 157,163; ii. 1. 

Palma Palace, Rome, i 143. 

Pancras (St.), London, now church of, ii 
83. West elevation of, ii. 74. Rail¬ 
way Station, ii. 416. 

Pandolfini Palace, Florence, i. 124. 
Paris, church of St. Eustache, at, i. 219, 
220. St. Etienne at, i. 220. St. Paul 
and St. Louis at, i. 221,222. Sorbonne 
at, i. 223. Invalides Church at, i. 224- 
227. St. Sulpico at, i. 227, 228. St. 
Genevieve at, i. 229-234. Madeleine 
at, i. 235. Basilic^in Church St. Vin¬ 
cent de Paul at, i. 236. Church of la 
Trinite at, i. 236. C hurch of St. 
Augustin, i. 237. St. Clothilde at, i 
237. Louvre Palace at, i. 242-246. 
Pavilion de I’Horloge at, i. 244. 
Chateau Madrid at, i. 249,250. Hotel 


de Ville, i. 253. The Tuileries at, i. 
258-260. Pavilion Flore of the Tuile- 
ries at, i. 261,287. LuxembourgPalaco 
at, i. 262, 264. Louvre Palace at, i. 
271-274. Chateau de Maisons near, 
i. 275. Hotels, street fronts of, i. 276. 
Hotel Soubise at, i. 276. Hotel de 
Bohan at, i 276. Hotel de Noailles 
at, i. 277. The Great Trianon Palace 
at, i. 278. Arrangement of houses in, 

i. 278. Palais Bourbon at, i. 278. Old 
Pavilion of, i. 283- The Bourse at, i, 
283,284. Street architecture of, i. 284. 

285. Louvre, new buildings of, i. 285, 

286. Library of St. Genevifeve at, i. 
289. House Rue Soufflot at, i. 292. 
House Bue des Saussaies at, i. 293. 
House Rue Navarin at, i. 294. Oolonne 
de Juillot at, i. 295, 296. Arch of 
Tuileries at, i. 296. Arch Porto St. 
Denis at, i. 296, 297. Arch Porte St. 
Martin at, i. 296. Arc de, I’Etoile, i. 
297,298. Entrance to the Ecole Poly- 
technique at, i. 299. New Russian 
Church, view of, at, ii. 279. Hotel 
de Burgogne, theatre at, ii. 377. Palais 
Royal, theatre at, ii. 377. Dimensions 
&c.. New Opera House, ii. 387,392,393, 
407. Dimensions Academiedo Musique 
at, ii. 387; plan and section of, ii. 391, 
392. The theatre at, ii. 392. TlicA,tro 
Historiquo at, ii. 394, 397. Theatre 
Italions at, ii. 394. Strasbourg Rail¬ 
way Station at, ii. 416. 

Paris, artistiejnibUe opinion in, ii. 371. 

-, Opera House, i. 307. 

-, Palais de Justice, i. 807. 

-, Hotel de Ville, i. 307, 308. 

-, Faculty of Medicine, i. 309. 

-, National lAbrary, i. 310. 

Parlcer, ii. 121,124. 

Parliament Houses, London, ii. 92, 96, 
107. Plan of, ii. 108. River front of, 

ii. 109. Victoria Tower, &c., ii. 110; 
Frontispiece Vol. II. 

Parliament Houses: Berlin, ii. 224, 227. 

-, Ijondon, ii. 126,165, 357. 

-, Ottawa, ii. 170, 172. 

-, Melbourne, ii. 172, 173. 

-, Sydney, ii. 172, 175. 

Parma, Opera-house at, dimensions of, 
ii. 387, 390. 

Paul’s (St.), Rome, Old Basilica of, i. 91, 
109,110. 

-, Vincent de, Paris, Basilican Church 

of, i. 237. 

-, Covont Garden, London, cast ele¬ 
vation of, ii. 25. 

-(Old), London, repairs to, &c., ii. 26, 

30. 

-, London, plan as originally designed, 

ii. 31. Side elevation of, ii. 32. Plan 
of present cathedral, ii. 36. Half 
elevation of dome, ii. 37. Whispering 
gallery, &c., and exterior and internal 
arrangement, ii. 38-42. West view of, 
ii. 41. 

Paulo (San) fuori la Mura, i. 110. 



PatiPa iSt), London, ii. 42,128, 158. 
Pavia, Ck^rtosa, near, i. 71, 72, 73. 
Paxton, Sir Joseph, ii. 420. 

Paxton, ii. 129. 

Peabody, ii. 351. 

Peacock, ii. 137. 

Pearwn, ii. 137,158. 

Peddle and Kinnear, ii. 139. 

Pelogreni, Verona, fragment from the 
chapel of, i. 24. 

Pennetkorne, ii. 121, 127, 133, 139, 150. 
Pcnnethome, Sir James, ii. 8(j. ' 
Porrault, i. 271. 

Perugino, i. 18. 

Peruzzi, Baldasaare, i. 78,79,140. ii. 378. 
Pesaro Palace, Venice, i. 131, 135. 

Pe'stli, Jews* Synagogue at, ii. 21-1 
I’eter’s (St.), Kome, Old Basilica of, i. 74. 

-, Ttorae, plan as proposed by Bra- 

man to, i. 76. By San Gallo, i. 77. 
East front, San Gallo’s design, i. 79. 
Arrangement of aisles, ditto, i. 80. 
Plan as it now exists, i. 81. Western 
apse, i. 83. East front, i. 84. Dome 
of, i. 85. Section of, i. 88. Froidia- 
piece, Vol.1. Materials and decorations 
of, i. 82. Atrium of, i. 86. 

Pvter'a (St.\ a failure i, i. 90. 

-, Ckimbridgo, college of, ii. 11. 

-, Vauxltall, ii. 137. 

l’(jtorborough Cathedral, ii. 81. 
Potersburgh (St.), church in the citadel 
at, ii. 253, 254. Smolnoj% monastery 
and church at, ii. 253, 256. St. Alex¬ 
ander Newski, monastery at, ii. 255. 
St. Nicholas at, ii. 255,25*7. Gur I^ady 
(»f Kasan, ii. 257, 258. Du Bite Grec 
at, ii. 259. St. Catherine’s at, ii. 258. 
Zamicno at, ii. 259. St. Isaac at, ii. 
260-266. Secular Arcliitecture of, ii. 
267. Palaces of, ii. 267. Winter Palace 
at, ii. 2(57. Tauride Palace at, ii. 268. 
Hermitage Pala(!e at, ii. 268. Arch¬ 
duke M icjliael’s Pala(?o at, ii. 268, 269, 
270. Admiralty at, ii. 270, 271. The 
Bourse at, ii. 271. Etat Major at, ii. 
273. Institutions dos Domoisellcs 
Nobles and Military Orphans at, ii. 
273. Barracks at, ii. 273. Academy 
of Beaux Arts at, ii. 273. The Library 
at, ii. 273. Medical School at, ii. 273. 
Riding-houses at, ii. 273. The Bank 
at, ii. 274. Foreign Office at, ii. 274. 
War Office at, ii. 274. New Museum 
at, ii. 275-278. Statue of Peter the 
Groat at, ii. 280. Emperor Alexander 
eoluiiin at, ii. 280. Opera-house at, ii. 
387, 390. Alcxiinder Theatre at, ii. 
387, 390. 

PeMt, ii. 124, 132. 

I’hiladelphia, Girard College at, ii. 338. 

Bank at, ii. 339. Exehange at, ii. 339. 
Physicians, College of, London, ii. 52. 
Piccolomini I’alacc, Sienna, ii. 120. 
Piermarini, ii. 377, 387. 

Pilar del Zaragoza, cathedral, plan of, 
i. 187. View of, i. 188. 

Pilaster ornaments, ii. 17. 
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Pinacothok, Munich, half section of, ii. 
199 

Pintelli, Baccio, i. 17, 137. 

Piracy in Architecture, ii. 120. 

Pitti Palace, Florence, cornice of, i. 

120 . 

Place dcs Victoircs, i. 278. 

-, de Vendome, i. 278. 

Plateresco, the, or Silversmiths* stylo, 

i. 180. 

Playfair, ii. 136. 

Playfair, ii. 66. 

Plymouth GuUdhal1,,i\.. 146. 
Polyteehnique, the Ecolc, Paris, entrance 
arch of, i. 299. 

Pont(i, Antonio da, i. 134. 

Ponz, i. 179. 

Popularising of Art, the, (xii.') 

Porta, Giacomo della, i. 148; ii. 273. 
Portsea, St. Mary's Church, ii. 156, 168. 
Portugal, Architecture of, i. 209-211. 
Post, ii. 351. 

Post Office, London, New, ii. 151. 
Potsdam, palace at, ii. 189. Nicholui 
Church at, ii. 202. 

Potter, ii. 351. 
l*oyet, i. 282. 

Prague, German spire at, ii. 216. 
Precedents, right use of in style, ii. 119. 
Primatticcio, i. 246, 

Prince Consort, the, ii. 125,129, 131, 136, 
137. 

Pfocuratio Vecohie, palace of the, 
Venice, i. 128. 

Professional Architect, the, (xxiv.) i. 32; 

ii. 7. 

Prudential Assurance Office, ii. 145. 
Pryee, ii. 351. 

Pugin, ii. 121, 122, 126, 130, 132, 134, 
161. 

Pugin (the oldtjr), ii. 100, 101 
-(the yonngcr), ii. 101, 102, 105. 


Qmen Anne Style, i. 58 ; ii. 126,137,151, 
152, 154, 159, 160, 168, 358. 


Jlad(jliffe Library, Oxford, ii. 61. View 
of, ii. 62. 

Jtansome's Artificial Stone., ii. 142. 
Raphael, i. 18, 23,77, 78, 79, 82,124,138, 
143. 

Rastrclli, ii. 253, 268. 

Itecent Architecture in America, ii. 343. 

- in England, ii. 121. 

- in France, i. 303. 

- in Germany, ii. 220. 

- in Italy, i. 172. 

- in N. W. Europe, ii. 245. 

- in Russia, ii. 282. 

- in Spain and Portugal, i. 212. 

Record Office, Limdon, ii. 133. 

Redentore, Venice, view of church of, i. 

101 . Plan of, i. 106. 

Reform Club, London, the, ii. 89, 90 
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JRegent Square Scotch Churcht London^ i 
116. 

Iteligiom Arif dignity of^ ii. 8. 

llcnaiBsance, the 'typi(;al forms, earliest 
instance of use of, i. 65. Styles of 
Italy and France compared,!. 300,301. 

Bemmmnce^ in England^ ii. 5. 

-, the lerench at the^ i. 114. 

llenaldi, ii. 260. 

Rmmchf ii. 351. 

Iteetoration^ French and Engluhi i. 238. 

-,^nt/-,i. 238; ii. 158. 

Rezzonico Palace, Venice, i. 134. 

Biccardi Palace, Florence, i. 116. Facade 
and section of, i. 118,110. 

Eichirdemi, ii. 351, 357, 373. 

Ricliini, i. 165. 

Rickman, ii. 100,106. 

Rimini, St. Francesco at, i. 65. 

Itdbertem^ ii. 351. 

Itoheon^ ii. 160. 

liocheady ii. 137. 

Rococo Renamance^ ii. 151. 

Rohan, Hotel de, at Paris, i. 276. 

Roman, Cntholic CJturches^ ii. 147, 158. 

Romano, Giulio, i. 143,162, 163. 

-, Oollogio, Rome, the, i. 148. 

Rome, Sistine Chapel at,4.17. San Gio-. 
vanni liaterano, church at, i. 00-93, 
149. St. Paul’s, old basilica of, i. 90, 
100, 110. Architectural history of, i. 
137. Deficiency in ciyil and domestic 
architecture, i. 137. Uclvedere Court 
of Vatican at, i. 138. Loggio Court of 
Vatican at, i. 138. Giraud Palazzo at, 
i. 130. Cancellaria Palazzo at, i. 139. ' 
Famesina Villa near, i. 140. Famoso 
Palace at,i. 140-142. Pietro Massima 
I’alace at, i. 140. Angelo Massimi 
Palace at, i. 140. Ossoli Palace at, 
i. 140. Palma Palac,e at, i. 143. Sach- 
etti Palace at, i. 143. Astylar and 
arcaded styles prevalent in, i. 142. 
Villa Madama at, i. 143. Museum in 
Cfipitol at, i. 143. Palace of the Con- 
servatori, i. 143. Pope Julius’ Villa 
at, i. 145. (Japrarola Palace near, i. 
147. (’ollegio della Sapienza at, i. 
147, 148. tJollegio Romano at, i. 148. 
Rorghese Palace at, i. 148. Rarberini 
Palace at, i. 149. Tordinoni Theatre 
at, ii. 377. 

Rowfi, Fine, Art Gallerm, i. 174. 

-, building in the Coreo, i. 175. 

Roofs, curvilinear, i. 100. 

Roselini, i. 74. 

Roselli, i. 18. 

Rossi, i. 246, ii. 273. 

Rotta, Casa, palace, Milan, i. 166. 

Rouen, St. Ouen, Church at, i. 237. Car¬ 
dinal d’Amboise’s tomb at, i. 257. 
New custom-house at, i. 291. 

Roueny Church of Ste. HUairCy i. 311,313. 

Royal Academy fagadcy Londony ii. 151. 

Royal Exchange, the, London, ii. 79. 

Rucellai Palace, Florence, i. 120,122. 

Ruhmes-halle, Munich, view of, ii. 197. 

Ruakiny ii. 121,123,130. j 


Russia, introduction to hktory of Archi¬ 
tecture in,ii. 249-253. Ecclesiastical 
Architecture of, ii. 253-‘266. Secular 
Architecture of, ii. 2(57-281. 

RmaiCy recent Architecture in, ii. 282. 


Sachetti Palace, Rome, i. 143. 

Bagraffitti, decoration, mode of, i. 123. 
Salamanca, cathedral at, i. 180. 

Saltash, tubular bridge at, ii. 412. 

Salute, Santa Maria delle, Venice, plan 
of church of, i. 94. View of, i. 96. 
Salzburg, Dom church at, ii. 185. 
Sangallo, Antonio, i. 78-82, 86. 

-, Giuliano da, i. 120, 138, 140, 143. 

San Ro(5ca, i. 126. 

Sansovino, i. 126, 131, 138, 143. 

Santiago, cathedral at, i. 188. 

Sapienza, Collegio della, Rome, ftt 9 ado 
of, i 147. 

Saracenic style, the, ii. 296. 

Santi Palace, Genoa, i. 160. 

Simla Theatre, Milan, ii. 377. Dimen¬ 
sions of, ii. 387. Plan and facade of, 
ii. 388. 

Scamozzi, i. 126,133. 

Scarpagnino, i. 126. 

ScepticiHiHy Architecturaly ii. 373. 
Sdmidty ii. 228. 

Schinkel, ii. 202, 204-207, 402-404,415. 
Schloss, Berlin, the, ii. 188. 

Sclionbmnn, palace at, ii. 188. 

Scotch Kirha, ii. 144. 

Scotch'Architedurcy ii. 104. 

Scotty ii. 121, 127, 134, 136, 137, 139, 
142, 161, 165, 166. 

-, Generaly ii. 139. 

Scott, General, ii. 406. 

Scott-Russell, ii. 423. 

Screen-work in French churches, i. 257. 
Screen-work Fayadea^ i. 105. 

Scutari, mosque of Selim at, ii. 312. 
Sebastian (St.), Mantua, church of, i. 68. 
Secular GothiCy ii. 127, 137, 139, 145, 
146, 150, 151, 154, 166, 167, 173, 228, 
366. 

Seddony ii. 137, 160. 

Segovia, cathedral at, i. 181. 

Sens, Episcopal palace at, bay of, i. 254. 
Seo, Zaragoza, cathedral of, i. 180. 

Oinquecento tower of, i. 187. 

Sorlio, i. 246; ii. 375. 

Sorvjindoni, i. 227, 228. 

Sforza, Francesco, i. 164. 

SgrafitOy ii. 137. 

Sharjmy ii. 122. 

Sheldonian Theatre, Oxford, ii. 30, 50. 
Sienna, Piccolornini Palace ut, i. 120. 

Spannocchi Palace at, i. 120. 
Signorelli, i. 18. 

Siloe, Diego de, i. 181. 

Sion Collegey ii. 145. 

Sistine Chapel, the, Rome, i. 17. 
Sketchingy ii. 133. 

Skerryvore Lighthouse, ii. 412. 

Skirlaw, Bishop, chapel of, ii. 105. 
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Slater, ii. 137. 

Small stone-worh, i. 120. 

Smirhe, ii. 121,127, 151. 

Smirke, Sir Robert, ii. 78, 378. 

Smithfield Markets, ii. 139. 

Sinitlison, ii. 13, 14. 

Smolnoy, near St. Petcrsburj^h, monas¬ 
tery and clmreb of, ii. 253, 25G. 

Soane, ii. 127. 

Soane, Sir John, ii. 74, 91. 

Socialistic Principle for Art, i. 32. 

Solario, ii. 185. 

Soler, Juan, i. 20G. 

Somerset house, London, ii. 03. Southern 
fa9ade, north portion of, ii. 63. 

Somerset House, addition to, ii. 150. 

Sophia Ot.), Constantinople, church of, 
ii. 310. 

Sorl)onnc, Paris, church of, i. 223. 

Sorel, Af^nes, Orleans, liouse of, i. 255. 

Soubise Hotel, facade of, i. 27ii. 

Soufflot, i. 229. 

Spain, Moorish remains in, i. 178. 
Mcdijcval anti(][uitics of, i. 17R Three 
epochs of art in, i. 179,180. Ecclesias- 
ti(ial Architecture of, i. 180-197. 
Secular Architecture of, i. 197-209. 
Exuberance of stylo in, i. 197,202,203. . 

Spannocchi Palac.e, Sienna, i. 120. 

Spires of northern Gothic churches, i. 98. 

Santo Spirito, Florence, plan of church 
of, i. 03. Section of, i. 04. 

Staroff, ii. 255. 

Statue of Peter the Great, St. Peters- 
burgh, ii. 280. 

Stephen's (St), Kensimjinn, ii. 137. 

Stephen’s (St.), Walbrook, liondon, 
church, plan and section of, interior 
of, i. 40, 47. 

Stevenson, ii. 100. 

Stockholm, palace at, ii. 242. Plan of, 
ii. 243. View of, ii. 244. 

Strawberry Hill, mansion of, ii. 90, 97. 

Street Architecture, l*aris, of, i. 284, 
285. 

Street i. 300; ii. 132, 133, 130, 137, 140, 
142, 144, 145, 149, 105, 10(1, 107, 108. 

Strozzi Palace, Florence, i. 119. 

Stuart, ii. 71. 

Stiller, ii. 204. 

Smmr, T^e, i. 288. 

Sufflot, ii. 377, 397. 

Sul])ice (St.), Paris, <*liurch of, i. 227. 
Facade of, i. 228. Plan of iJorch of, 
i. 228. 

Superga, Turin, chureli of, i. 97. 

Surgeons’ College, London, facade of, ii. 

88 . 

Sydney Parliament House, ii. 174, 175, 
177. 

-, Wareltonse, ii. 170, 177. 

Synagogue, Jews’, Pesth, ii. 214. View 
of, ii. 214. 


Tanjore, pagodas at, ii. 300. 

Tauride Palace, St. Petersburgh, ii. 209. 


Taylor and Randolph Institute, Oxford, 
ii. 87. 

Taylor, Robert, ii’. 68. 

Tc, palazzo del, Mantua, i. 162, 103. 

Telford and Stephenson, ii. 411. 

Temanza, i. 120. 

Tempie Newsarn, ii. 15. 

Temple Gardens Chambers, ii. 151. 

Temple Library, ii. 134. 

Terra-cotta, ii. 130, 137, 142, 145, 100. 

Tessin, Nicodemus do, ii. 243. 

Teuton, ii. 137. 

Theatres, of modem times, importance 
and prevalence of, ii. 375. Italy, 
Spain, France, and England, earliest 
of, ii. 370. Modern, constmetion of, 
ii. 378-380. ^ Classitication of, ii. 380. 
Lyric, principal dimensions of, &c., ii. 
387-394. Dramatic, principal dimen¬ 
sions, &c. ii. 394-404. Music-halls, ii. 
404-407. 

Theatres, French, i. 307. 

-, Recent, ii. 407. 

-, the tiro dangers, ii. 408. 

Theseus, Temple of, Vienna, ii. 212. 

Thomson, ii. 1(59. 

Thomond, ii. 271. 

Thomases (StJ IIosjntal, ii. 139, 142, 

Thornton, Dr. W., ii. 330. 

Ticne Palace, Vic,enza, facade of, i. 151 

'I’ite, Sir W., ii. 79. 

Tite, i. 110; ii. 121, 128, 130. 

Titz, ii. 412. 

Todi, church at, plan, i. 09. Section of, 
i. 70. Elevation of, i. 71. 

Tokoloff, ii. 273. 

I’oledo, Alcazar at, i. 203, 204. 

Toml>B, Dutch, at Surat, ii. 290. 

Tophana, mo.sque at, ii. 312. 

Tordinoni ’I’lic^atrc, Rome, horseshoe form 
lirst introdiu'ed in, ii. 377. 

'Travellers’ Club, London, ii. 89. 

Trtiasury Buildings, London, north front 
of, ii. 59. 

Treasury, the, London, ii. 139. 

Tressini, ii. 253. 

Trevisano Pjilace, Venice, i. 128. 

'IVianon, tlui great I’aris hotel of, i. 278 

-at Versailles, i. 277. 

l.a Trinite, Paris, i. 230. 

Trinity College, Cambridge, Neville’s 
Court of, ii. 11. Court of library, view 
of, ii. 51. 

Trinity Church, New York, ii. 351. 

-, Boston, ii. 359, 300. 

Trophies and tombs in France, i. 294-300. 

Truro Cathedral, ii. 158. 

Ttiam Cathedral, ii. 137. 

Tuileries, the Paris, coramcmccmcnt of, 
i. 258. Central pavilion of, De Lorme’s 
design, i. 259. Flore pavilion, i. 201, 
287. Arch of, i. 290. 

Turin, vSuperga near, i. 97. Architectural 
buildings, deficiency in, i. 160. Opera- 
house, the dimensions of, ii. 387. 

Turkey, history of Renaissance Archi¬ 
tecture, commen(;ement in, ii. 310. 
Saracenic style in, ii. 310. Mosques 
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of, ii. H12-HJG. PalacCB of, ii. 316- 
319. 


United States^ recent Architecture in, 
(xiU.\ ii. 343. (See Amerim.) 
UniyoraiticB of Li<'g<) and Ghent, ii. 235. 
Utah, proposed Mormon tomplcB at, ii. 
341, 342. 


Valdcvira, i. 183. 

Valladolid, cathedral at, plan of, i. 180*. 
Materials, &c., of, i. 185. 

Valmarina l^ilaec, Vicenza, i. 42. 

Van Brunt, ii. 351. 

Vanbrugh, Sir John, ii. 53-58. 

Vandraniini Palace, Venice, i. 129. 

Vanvitelli, i. 1G6. 

Varonikin, ii. 257. 

Vasili Blanskenoy at Moscow, ii. 278. 

Vatican, Romo, Belvtsdore Court of, i. 138. 
lioggie Court of, i. 138,139. 

Vaux, ii. 351. 

Venice, Griinani Palace at, i. 41. Santa 
Maria delle Slauto at, i. 95, 96, 1.34. 
San Simone Minore at, i. 94. San Zac- 
caria at, i. 100. San Francesco della 
Vignaat, i. 102. San Giorgio Maggiore 
at, i. 102,106. Sta. Maria Zobenico at, 
i. 103,134. Secular Architecture of, i. 
125-136. Gotliic style in, i. 126. In¬ 
ternal court and north-east angle of 
Ducal Palace at, i. 126,127. Trevisano 
at, i. 128. Vandramini Palace at, i. 
129. Procuratie Vecchie at, i. 128. 
Comaro at, i. 128,131. Camcrlinghi 
at, i. 130. (rriraani at, i. 130. Ijibrary 
of St. Murk at, i. 131-133. Dc la 
(krita Convent at, i. 133. Prison at, 
i. 134. Zec(;a Palace at, i. 134. Pesaro 
Palace at, i. 134,135. Pisano Palace 
at, i. 134. llezzonico Palace at, i. 134. 
Domestic Arcbitecture of, i. 136. 
Theatre at, ii. 375. Fcnicc Theatre, 
dimensions of, at, ii. 387. Castello del 
Lido at, ii. 424. 

Verity, ii. 151. 

Vt;rona, fragment from the Pelegrini j 
('liapcl at, i. 23. Fortifications and i 
gateways at, ii. 424. I 

Versailles Palace, tin*, as it now exists, j 
plan of, i. 267. Stujtion of gnsat gal- 
hiry, &c., i. 269. Dimensions, external 
and internal arrangement of, i. 269, 
270 Trianon at, i. 277. Theatre, 
the, plan and sectiem of, ii. 398. 
Dimensions of theatre at, ii. 394. 

Vicenza, Valmarina Palacxi at, i. 42. 
Arcliitccturt! of, i. 150. Tiene Palace 
at, i. 151. Chicricatc Palace at, i. 152. 
Barbarano Palace at, i. 153. Villa del 
Capro, near, i. 153, 154. Basilica at, 
i. 155. Theatre at, ii. 375. Theatro 
01ympi(!o at, ii. 375. 

Victoria Theatre, Berlin, double auditory 
and plan of, ii. 402. View of summer 
auditory, ii. 403. 


Victorian Age of Bttglish Art, (xi.) 

Vienna, Son Carlo Borromco, church at, 
ii. 183. The Burg at, ii, 179. Schon- 
brunn Palace at, ii. 188. Votif Kirche 
at, ii. 212. Temple of Theseus at, ii. 
213. Imperial arsenal at, ii. 213. 
Armoury at, ii. 213. Opera-house at, 
dimensions of, &c., ii. 387, 394. 

Vienna-, Street Architecture, ii. 222. 

-, the Votive Church, ii. 225, 228. 

- Toim Hall, ii. 226, 228. 

Vincent^» (SL), Cork, ii. 137, 138, 164. 

Vigna, San Francesco della, Vcni(!c, 
church of, i. 101. 

Vignola, Giaox>mo Barozzi da, i. 144,145, 
147, 246. 

Villaneuva, Juan de, i. 206. 

Vincent (St.) de Paul, church of, at 
Paris, i. 236. 

Vinci, Leonardo da, i. 169. 

VioUet-le-Duc, i. 305; ii. 133. 

Visconti, i. 285. 

Volckner, ii. 269. 

Volkoff, ii. 269. 

Votif Kirche, Vienna, plan of, ii. 213. 

Vriendt, Cornelius de, ii. 230. 

Vulliamy, ii. 128. 


Walhalla, Munich, ii. 195. Plan of, ii. 
196. 

Wallace Monument, ii. 134. 

Walpole, Horace, ii. 96, 97. 

Walter, ii. 351. 

Wanstcad House, front elevation of, ii. 58. 
War Office Competition, ii. 159. 

Ware, ii. 351. 

Warwick, tower of chun-.h at, ii. 49. 
WjiBliington, the Capitol at, ii. 330-335. 
Plan of the original Capitol, ii. 331. 
Plan of ditto, with proposed wings, ii. 
332. Half section of Capitol, ii. 333. 
View of Capitol, as it now is, ii. 335. 
Smitlisonian Institute at, ii. 336. 
Tower of ditto, ii. 336. Treasury 
buildings at, ii. 337. 

Waterhouse, ii. 139, 141, 145, 146, 160. 
Waterloo Bridge, Tjondon, ii. 411. 
Werdcr Kirche, Berlin, ii. 202. 
Westminster Bridge, ii. 134. 

- Column, ii. 134. 

Wtistwocjd House, ii. 16. 

Whewelt, ii. 124. 

White, Memoir of the Author, {xxvH.) 
Whitehall, plan of Inigo Jones’s design 
for palace at, ii. 21. Diagrams of 
ditto, ii. 22. Banquoting-houscf, ii. 24. 
Wight, ii. 351. 

Wikirs de fTonecourt, ii. 133. 

Wilkins, ii. 76,100. 

Willis, ii. 124. 

Wilton House, facade of, ii. 27. 
Winchester, palace at, ii. 50. 

Windows, Sc4>tland, ornaments of, ii. 18. 
Windsor Castle, ii. 107. 

Winter Palace (St. Petersburgh), dimen¬ 
sions of, ii. 268. Portion of facade of, 
ii. 268. 
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Wiaeman^ Cardinal, ii. 136. 

Withers, ii. 351. 

AVollaton House, view of, ii. 14. 
Woodward, ii. 134. 

Wren, Sir Christopher, ii. 30-52. 

Wren, ii. 6. 

Wyatt, THghy, ii. 121, 120, 132, 134, 130. 
AVyatt, Jaincis, ii. 08, 90, 378. 

Wyatville, Sir Jeifrey, ii. 107. 

Wynn Memorial Library, ii. 300, 301. 


Ximoncs, Card, i. 107. 


Zaccaria (San), Venice, clmrch of, i. 100. 
Zamionie, St. Petersburgh, church of, ii. 
259. 

Zaragoza, cathedral del Pilar at, i. 185. 
180. Sco Catliodral at, i. 180, 187. 
Court in palace of the Infanta at, i. 201. 
Zarco Z<j1o, palace of, near St. Peters¬ 
burgh, ii. 268. 

Zccca Palace, Venice, i. 134. 

Ziebland, ii. 193. 

Zolienico, Sta. Maria, Venice, church of, 
i. 103, 134. 

Zucliaroff, ii. 270. 

Zwinger Palace, Dresden, view of, ii. 187 
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